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PREFACE 


It gives us great pleasure to preserrt the third volume of Selected Works of 
ifotUal Nehru to scholars interested in the struggle which the people of 
India waged against the greatest imperial power known to human history. 

The contents of this volume arc somcwhatdifTerent from those of earlier 
volumes in the series. After the suspension of the non-cooperation move- 
ment in February 1922, the All India Congress Committee, at its meeting 
of 6-8 June, 1922, adopted a resolution stating that a “few gentlemen" be 
nominated to “tour around the country and report on the situation to the 
next meetiag ” As a result of this, Hakim Ajmal Khan, the acting President 
of the Congress, appointed a Committee of which Motilal Nehru was a 
member to undertake this task. 

The of the Committee, drafted by Motilal Nehru, is a detailed 

and illuminating account of the oon-cooperation movement; and the 
manner in which the British Government sought to crush it. It is repro- 
duced here as a valuable record of a seminal pliase of the liberation 
movement in India. 

We would, in conclusion, like to thank our colleagues in the Nehru 
Memorial Museum and Library who have made our task possible. Among 
them Dr. Hari Dev Sharma, Shri S.R. Mahajao. Sbri J.S. Nabal, Dr. S.R. 
Baksb), Dr. Shila Sen, SbrimatJ Indrani Henderson and Kumari Deepa 
Bhatnagar deserve special mention. 


Ravindek Kumar 
D.N. Paniorahi 
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REPORT OF THE CIVIL DISOBEDIENCE 
ENQUIRY COMMITTEE 
{Appointed by the All India Congress Committee, 1922) 



confidential 


To 

DESHBANDHU CMITTARANJAN DAS 
P/esident 36tb Indian National Congress 
Ex-Officio President All India Congress Committee 
Calcutta 


Sir, 

We beg to submit the /oWowing Report in comp/fanee with (he resolu- 
tion passed by the All India Congress Committee at its meeting held in 
Lucknow in June last. The circumstances which led up to the appointment 
of our committee are briefly indicated in that resolution. They form a part 
of “the situation” which we are called upon to investigate and arc stated 
more fully in our Report. 

In consultation with the members of the Working Committee present 
at its meeting held on the 9th June, Hakim Ajmal Khan, the Acting 
President of the Congress, appointed a Committee consisting of himself 
and the following members: 

Pandit Motilal Nehru 
Syt. C. Rajagopalachariar 
Dr. M,A. Ansari 
Syt. V.J. Patel 
Seth Jamnalal Bajaj 
Seth M.M.H.J.M. Chotaoi 

Hakim Ajmal Khan being the Acting President of the Congress was 
the ex-officio Chairman of this Comnutlee. 

Seth Jamnalal Bajaj could not accept the offer owing to his preoccupa- 
tion with the All India Khaddar Scheme. Mrs. Sarojini Naidu was asked 
to take his place, but owing to ill-health she was prevented from doing so. 
The Chairman then invited Syt. S. KasturiRanga Iyengar who cordially 
responded and joined the Committee at JubbuJpore. Seth Chotaai was 
unable to join in the tour or take part in the meetmgs of the Committee. 

Syts. Hasan Mohamed Hayat, Mohamed Abdul Basil and Lalji 
Mehrotra were appointed Honorary Secretaries of the Committee and 
have discharged their duties with devotion and care. But for their willing 
and untiring help it would have been impossible to arrange, classify, and 
analyse the mass of evidence adduced before us or to prepare the elabo- 
rate indices appended to the Report 

We desire to express our sense of obligation to the leading Congress- 
men of every place visited by us for the valuable assistance rendered by 
them and to the numerous workers and volunteers all over India who, one 
and all, strove not only to help us in our enquiry but to make us as com- 
fortable as possible We have special pleasure in placing on record our 
grateful remembrance of the warm and hearty reception accorded to us by 
many thousands of our countrymen, the Municipal Boards of Jubbulpore. 
Poona, Byapur, Erode, Guntur and Bezwada and other public bodies too 
numerous to mention. 



sonal and domestic inconvenience. 


Allahabad 

30th October, 1922, 


We arc. Sir, 
Yours faithfully 
Ajmal Khan 
Motiial Nehru 
M.A. Ansari 
C. Rajagopalachariar 
V T Patel 


S. Kasturi Ranga Iyengar 



INTRODUCTION 


The Appointment of the Corranittee 

1. The following resolution was passed by the All India Congress 
Committee after prolonged discusuon at its meeting held on the 6th, 
7th and 8th June 1922: 

“This committee records its satisfaction that although in spite of the 
suspension of all aggressive activities by the Congress Committee repres- 
sion in a most severe form has been resorted to by the government in 
several parts of the country, the spirit of the Congress workers has 
not been daunted and the constructive programme laid down by the 
Committee is being loyally carried out at great sacrifice in every pro- 
vince. 

“The Committee has taken note of the widespread feeling that in 
view of the extremely unfair manner in which the policy of repression 
is being carried out by the Government the country should be advised 
to resort to some form of civil disobedience to compel the Government 
to abandon their present policy and to agree to concede the Triple 
Demand of the Congress. But the Committee i$ of opinion that the 
carrying out of the Constructive Programme will be the best prepara- 
tion for even mass civil disobedience while it will also be the most 
effective means of furthering the objects of the Congress. The Com- 
mittee, therefore, earnestly appeals to the country to concentrate all its 
efforts upon carrying out the Constructive Programme to the fullest 
extent and to endeavour to complete it within the shortest period pos- 
sible. 

“That the further consideration of the question whether civil dis- 
obedience in some form or ^me other measure of a similar character 
should be adopted, should be taken up at the next meeefing of the 
Committee to be held at Calcutta on the I5th of August next. 

“That in the meantime the President be requested to nominate and 
authorise a few gentlemen to tour round the country and report on 
the situation Co the next meetiog. 

"Note. This resolution does not in any way affect the resolution 
passed at Delhi on 25th February last.*’ 

Scope of the Enquiry 

2. The resolution quoted above embodies the terms of reference to ui. 
As we understand those terms, we arc called upon to report on the gene- 
ral situation in the country and place all available material before the 
All India Committee which may help in the “further consideration of 
the question whether civil disobedience in some form or some other 
measure of a similar character should be adopted.’’ The term “civil dis- 
obedience" appears to be wide enough to include all forms of non-violent 
disobedience of law or orders having the force of law. But, however wide 
the field It may cover, it is, m common with all other Congress activities, 
subject to the restriction that the line of action chosen must not ofTend 
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against the principle of non-cooperation accepted by the Congress, nor 
come into conflict with the programme laid down at the special session 
held in CaJcutia and the regular sessions held at Nagpur and Ahmedabad. 
We take It that the All India Committcehas no power to go behind the 
resolutions passed at these sessions and entertain proposals inconsistent 
with them. It follows that the civil disobedience or other similar measure, 
the adoption of which is to be considered at the next meeting of that Com- 
mittee, must be confined to some action authorised or permitted by the 
Congress resolutions as they stand, and that the “situation" which wc 
have to investigate is intended to have a bearing on such action. That 
being so, all questions involving a modification of those resolutions in any 
particular would, ordinarily, be entirely beyond the scope of an enquiry 
of the nature we are called upon to make. 

feature of Evidence Taken 

Having regard, however, to the fact that changes in some items of the 
non-cooperation programme were insisted upon in certain responsible quar- 
ters long before our Committee was appointed, and in view of the further 
fact that the All India Congress Committee may be advised to make some 
recommendations in that behalf to the Congress, we invited and have 
since admitted evidence on all points bearing upon the future progress 
of the whole movement as will appear from the questions Issued ^Appen- 
dix I) and the tabular synopses of the evidence recorded (Appendices 
III-VIl). This course appeared to us all the more desirable as it was calcu- 
lated to serve the twofold object of collecting valuable general information 
without extra trouble and wpense, and of relieving to som^ extent the 
tension of public feeling which had been apparent for some time past, 
Wc arc glad to be able to stale that our expectations in this respect have 
been rcahsed. In the process of collecting a store of useful material wc 
have by viva voce examination of witnesses cleared much of the mist that 
had gathered round the movement. This material will be available when 
the occasion to deal with it arises. We have, on all the points, endeavoured 
so to arrange and classify the evidence as to indicate the general feeling 
on any particular subject at a glance. 


3. The procedure followed in taking evidence was first to call for written 
answers to the questions published in the press and supplied to the various 
Congress Committees, and then to examine such witnesses viva voce as 
offered themselves. The written answers received in any centre were 
arranged m convenient groups representing distinct sets of opinions, and 

witnesses belonging to tach stoop were IhcnaslcEd ^ jpoiesman 

who was eaamined at length in Ihe present* of other members of his group. 
After his eaamination was tompleted. each member of the group was 
allowed full opponnnity re .(are hi, point, of d.lferenee, if any, from the 

spokesman, and these point, were duly noted. With a view to avoid in- 
v.d.on, d,„mcl, on, we ref, ainedftom rending out special invitation, to 

selected senllemen askmg them to give evidence before us, and considered 
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the general invitation implied io the piAlication of the questionraire to be 
sufficient for all practical purposes. We have shut out no evidence of any 
kind offered to us and the opinions collected are fairly representative of 
all shades of political thought within the Congress. 

We received written answers from 459 witnesses of whom 366 were 
orally examined by us, the remaining 93 not attending. 

Enquiry 'in Camera' 

A. The viVa vace examination was conducted in camera for the obvious 
reason that an enquiry of this kind is, in its very nature, of a confidential 
character. We preserved this character with a view to encourage the wit- 
nesses to speak out their candid opinions without let or hindrance. Some 
of them, however, have published their written answers though the fact, 
that the enquiry was being held hi fowjero and that the representatives of 
the press had been excluded from the very beginning, was duly notified. 
On the question being raised at Poona, the Chairman left it to the discre- 
tion of the witnesses to deal with their written answers as they pleased but 
adhered to the decision in regard to the viva voce part of the evidence for 
the reasons stated. 

Evidence not Printed 

5. After the completion of the enquiry certain members of the All- 
India Congress Committee suggested the printing of the whole evidence to 
enable members to have copies in good time before its next meeting. The 
proposal was considered by the Committee, but in view mainly of the 
heavy expenditure involved, the printing of the voluminous evidence was 
not undertaken. Careful charts and tables briefly summarising the evidence 
on each head of enquiry have, however, been prepared to form a part of 
the report (See Appendices III-VII) and facilities have been provided for 
the inspection of the complete record at six important centres viz., Madras, 
Poona, Bombay, Delhi, Allahabad and Calcutta. This course was approved 
by the President of the Congress. 

The Tour 

6. The itineracy of our tour is appended (See Appendix II). It will be 
noticed that in view of the original date fixed for the meeting of the All- 
India Committee (August 15th) we had to compress our programme with- 
in very narrow time-limits. We were compelled to omit Sind, Ajmere- 
Merwara and Central India and Bihar entirely from our programme and 
could only visit the principal towns in the other Provinces except the U.P. 
where the importance of Cawnpotc and Allahabad claimed a short stay at 
each. It was arranged to examine witnesses from the Provinces originally 
omitted at such centres on the programme as were convenient to the Pro- 
vinces concerned. The Ajmere-Mcrwara and Central India witnesses were 
accordingly examined at Ahmedabad. The Sind witnesses were also to be 
examined at Ahmedabad but they could aot attend. All this time it was 
felt that the date of the next meedng of flic All India Committee having 
been fixed by that Committee itself by formal resolution passed at Luck- 
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now, il was not competent to the Enquiry Committee to alter it; but some 
time after the tour had begun letters were received from certain members 

sueeesting a postponement of the meeting of the All India Committee on 

thrground that the great Hindu festival of Janmashtmi fell on the 16th 
August, and from certain other members asking for more time to consider 
our report than would be available to them if the original date was 
adhered to In view of these suggestions a circular letter was issued by the 
Working General Secretary to all the membere; and the replies received 
from most provinces favoured a postponement. Hakim Ajmal Khan, as 
the Acting President of the Congress, accordingly fixed the 15tb Septem- 
ber for the next meeting of the AU India Committee and this enabled us 
to visit Patna, and relieve the witnesses from Bihar from undertaking 
the journey to Calcutta. Time has now been further extended by Mr. 
C. R. Pas, the President, under circumstances already notified to the 
members. 

Propaganda 

7. We have already stated the procedure followed in the examination 
of witnesses at the places visited by us. It is nece$sa.y to add that the 
recording of evidences was not the only work done. Wc took occasion 
to visit several Khaddar manufactuting centres in Southern India and 
Assam. Our visit to Texpur (Assam) was specially instructive. Wewere 
gratified to find that the ancient cottage industry of the Assam Silk 
cloth manufacture which was on the decline had received an impetus 
by the Congress propaganda. In the course of our tour we have also 
freely availed of the opportunities which came to us to address public 
meetings. These were as a rule attended by large audiences varying from 
five to thirty thousand or more. Wc were accorded the warmest of wel- 
comes wherever we went by immense crowds of men and women of all 
classes and were honoured by the Municipalities of Jubbulpore, Poona, 
Bijapur, Erode, Guntur and Bezwada, and numerous influential public 
bodies who presented addresses to us. The enthusiasm which prevailed 
everywhere stood out in marked contrast to the despondence of some 
of the witnesses who appeared before us. We shall deal with the dilferent 
phases of public feeling which presented themselves to us, and the causes 
to which they have been attributed, in their proper place but it may be 
generally stated here that wc have met no man or woman, in any part 
of this vast country, who has not the success of our movement at heart. 

We are convinced that no amount of repression or oppression can affect 

the deep-rooted desire of the people for immediate Swarajya. 

Grmity of the Task 

8. It has fallen to us to examine the magnificent work of 'the greatest 

man of the age now resting behind the walls of the Yeravada prison. 
The gravity of our task, apparent as it was at the outset, impressed us 
more and more strongly as we proceeded with the enquiry. At every step 
we realized the invaluable guidance afforded by the general plan so care- 
fully worked out by the masterful genius who till recently directed the 
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campaign in person. We were naturally reluctant to put it lightly away 
in his absence from the field of operations. Great, however, as is our 
respect and admiration for Mahatma Gandhi, we have not allowed it 
to come in the way of our clear duty. We have approached his work 
with reverence but have examined it with care. We have endeavoured 
to face existing conditions with an open mind controlled only by our 
unshakeable faith in the high purpose of the great movement. We have 
wholly discountenanced open revolt aghast the general scheme of non- 
violent non-cooperation at one end and utter subservience to the minu- 
test detail at the other. 



CHAPTER I 

THE ADVENT OF NON-COOPERATION 
The Crisis of 1919 

9. The year 1919 was remarkable for the happening of events destined 

to leave a lasting impression on the history of India. It began with the 
appearance of what Mahatma Gandhi called at the time “an unmistakable 
symptom of a deep-rooted disease in the governing body", popularly 
known as the RowlattBill, It is common knowledge how this obnoxious 
measure was passed into law in the teeth of unanimous Indian opposition 
in and out of the Council. The same year witnessed the passing of a 
Reform Act, or, as the country as a whole tightly apprehended it to be, 
an apology or an eye-wash for real reform. In that year, also occurred the 
infamous but never forgettable Punjab atrocities. In unwilling response 
to a strong and insistent demand for a Royal Commission, only a com- 
mittee of enquiry presided over by Lord Hunter was appointed and that by 
the Government of India whose conduct itself was in issue. While Govern- 
ment was still marking time a committee of enquiry, with Mahatma 
Gandhi and other enunent lawyers, was appointed to enquire into the 
matter under the auspices of the Congress. The Congress refused to lead 
evidence before the Hunter Committee as the Government of the Punjab 
refused to allow the leaders in prison to appear in person and tender 
evidence before the Committee. A step in non-cooperation was thus 
taken. 

The Amritsar Congress 

10. Whilst both the official and Congress enquiries were proceeding, 
the Amritsar Congress met Two or three days previous to the assembl- 
ing of the Congress, on the 24th December, 1919, a Royal Proclamation 
was issued giving His Majesty’s assent to the Reform Act and granting a 
general amnesty to those concerned in the Punjab “rebellion" who were 
not guilty of actual violence. As a result thereof the Ali Brothers and the 
Punjab leaders who had been condemned to various terms of punishment 
were released and their unexpected entry into the Congress evoked 
the greatest enthusiasm. The disclosures of official barbarities made in the 

evidence given before the Hunter Committee had sent a thrill of horror 

throughout the country. On top of this, came the grievous discontent 
caused b> the ludicrously small “concessions" in the Reform Act. The 
Congress felt itself insulted at this poor half-hearted measure, but in 
^ponse to the earnest appeal of Mahatma Gandhi and the Moderate 
leaders, resolved for the time being that while the reforms were 
“inadequate, unsatisfactory and disappointing” the Congress would work 
them for what they were worth. 

Special Congress Sessions Called 

1 1 . Two months after the Congress concluded its sessions, the report 
or the Congress (Punjab) Enquiry COrrttrtitrec »as published (Mareh 1920). 
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The details disclosed in the report were received with indignant horror in 
the country and the Government’s delay in pubiishing the Hunter Report 
roused widespread suspicion. This was confirmed when on 3rd May 1920 
the majority and minority Reports of the Hunter Committee and unsatis- 
factory despatches of the Government of India and the Secretary of State 
thereon were published after the Government had shut out the ordinary legal 
remedies to the subject by pissing an Indemnity Act. The All India Con- 
gress Committee, after tWs lost no time in meeting to consider the question 
and decided on summoning a special session of the Congress at Calcutta. 

Towards Non-eooperation 

12 It has been regarded in India from times immemorial as the highest 
duty of the people to refuse to assist a Government that will not listen to 
their grievances. The inherent right of the subject to compel redress 
has in India been generally asserted by voluntarily and peacefully under- 
going suffering to the utmost when feeling is genuine and deeply stirred. 
It is this ancient practice which in the troublous times of the Partition of 
Bengal suggested the idea of withdrawing cooperation from the Govern- 
ment in certain directions. Presiding at the Benares session of the Congress 
in 1905 the late Mr. Gokhale referring to the influential opinion which 
had ranged itself against the Partition, uttered the following prophetic 
words; 

'‘If the opioions of even such men are to be brushed aside with con- 
tempt, if all Indians are to be treated as no better than dumb, driven 
cattle; if men whom any other country would delight to honour are 
to be thus made to realize the utter humiliation and helplessness of 
their position in their own country, then all I can say is; 'Good-bye to 
all hope of cooperating in any way with the bureaucracy in the interests 
of the people. I can conceive of no greater indictment of British rule 
than that such a state of things should be possible after a hundred 
years of that rule." 

Two years later the late Lokamaoya Tilak expounded the principle 
of non-cooperation in a remarkable speech and was followed up by 
Mr. Gokhale in 1909 who, in moving the resolution regarding Indians 
in South Africa, at the Lahore Congress, thus explained the doctrine of 
‘passive resisrarce’ whirb is merely one/oun nfaoa-cooperaiion; 

"What is the passive resistance struggle? It is essentially defensive in 
its nature and it fights with moral and spiritual weapons. A passive 
resister resists tyranny by undergoing suffering in his own person. 
He pits soul-force against brute-roFce; he pits the divine in man against 
the brute in man; he pits suffering against oppression, pits conscience 
against might; he pits faith against injustice; right against wroag.” 

Let those who invoke the blessed memories of Gokhale and Tilak, in 
and out of season, to run down non-cooperalors ponder over these 
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noble sentiments. While the cleat politicalmsight of both these devoted 
patriots clearly saw the shadows cast by coming events, it was left to 
Mahatma Gandhi to expound a practical policy and programme of non- 
cooperation and to lead the struggle against a Government which had 
forfeited the confidence of the people. Time was now ripe. The denial 
of justice in the matter of the Punjab atrocities and of the Khilafat had 
deeply stirred the country to the innermost depths of its soul. The seed 
thfonn by Mahatma GandhifcH on prolific soil and immediately took root. 


First Khilafat Resolution 

13. The Alllndia Khilafat Conference held at Delhi in November 
1919 resolved to withdraw cooperation from Government, under the 
advice of Mahatma Gandhi, if the Khilafat question was not satisfactorily 
settled. The resolution was in general terms and stated that in the event 
of the Khilafat question not being satisfactorily solved, "the Mussulmans 
of India shall progressively withhold all cooperation from the British 
Govemmem”. This decision was re-affirmed by the Calcutta meeting 
of the Muslim League and by other conferences in the country. The 
Madras Khilafat Conference held on the 17th April, 1920, further defined 
the nature of the progressive scheme of non-cooperation to be (1) renun- 
ciation of honorary posts, titles and membership of Councils; (2) giving 
up of posts under Covernment; (3) giving up of appointments in the 
police and military forces and (5) refusal to pay taxes. 


Leaders' Coriference at Allahabad 

14. Although at this stage the movement of non-cooperation was 
concerned mainly n ith the Khilafat question, Mahatma Gandhi resolved 
to refer the question to a Conference of leaders of all parties which met 
at Allahabad on the 2iid of luoe, 1920. At this Conference the policy 
of non-cooperation was decided upon and a committee was appointed 
consistingof Mahatma Gandhi and some of the Muslim leaders to draw 
up the programme. The coronuttee published the programme in July 
and It was in this programme that the boycott of schools and colleges 
and of law courts first figured. 


The Calcutta Congress 

^ the political situation had become worse. The 

fi!*' t'h Government had become clearer in regard to the Punjab, 
the Wiilafai and the Reforms, and the Punjab debate in both Houses 

of Parliament had destroyed the last vestige of faith in the Government. 

as genera ly agreed that the lime had come for s’igorous action. The 
specia ongress, which met at Calcutta in September 1920, was called 
uj»n fons'dfr the programme as well as the policy of non-coope- 
‘ '^j'*”** Committee all Muhammadan members, except 
vt i- -'ote ’*»'h the Mahatma, while many prominent non-Muslim 
M ionahsts supported Mr. Das. who led the opposition to Mahatmaji. 

eViO y that in ihg Subjects Conumitee and, to a lesser extent 
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in the open Congress, Mahatmaji was met with no inconsiderable opposi- 
tion on the question of this triple boycott But the extreme disappoint- 
ment in the country in the matter of the redress of the Punjab and 
Khilafai wrongs and the illusory nature of the Reforms, coupled with 
the towering personality of Mahatmaji enabled him to carry his pro- 
gramme through the Congress (See Appendix IX. A). The next three 
months were almost exclusively devoted to an intense propaganda to 
popularise the triple boycott. 

The Nagpur Congress 

16. The Nagpur Congress met in December, 1920, under very favour- 
able conditions. The Council elections had been held and all Nationaiists 
including those who dissented on the boycott of Councils had stood aloof 
in obedience to the Calcutta resolution. The question had now passed out 
of the domain of practical politics for the next three years and all Con- 
gressmen were united in opposing the unbending policy of the Govern- 
ment. Boycott of schools and courts still found sturdy opposition in cer- 
tain influential quarters but the great bulk of the 14,000 and odd delegates 
were firm in their resolve to adhere to the Calcutta resolution which was 
re-affirmed, revised and re-cast in a form acceptable to all parties in the 
Congress. 

Boycott of H. R. H. The Duke's Visit 

Another important resolution passed at Nagpur advised the people 
of India, in pursuance of the policy of non-cooperation, to refrain from 
taking any part in the functioosor festivities in honour of H. R. H. the 
Duke of Connaught during his visit to India. H. R. H. arrived in India 
in January, 1921, soon after the Nagpur Congress. The boycott of the 
Royal Visit was a striking success and proved the determination of India, 
manifested by the complete and spontaneous Aormlj in each of the towns 
where the Duke made his entry, to free herself from her present position 
of bondage and humiliation amongst the nations of the world. While 
the Duke received the official welcome in Calcutta and Delhi through 
deserted streets, Mahatma Gandhi’s meetings attracted thousands in 
other parts of the same towns to listen to the gospel of liberty. 

The New Constitution 

The Nagpur Congress also adopted a new constitution in place of the 
old. The leading features of this were a change in the terms of the 
Congress creed, distribution of the Provinces on a linguistic basis, re- 
organisation of the Congress and its subordinate committees, regulation 
of the elections and number of delegates, and the appointment of a 
Working Committee. This new constitution with the position assigned 
to the Working Committee of the. AH India Congress Committee there- 
under has. it has been objected, favoured centralisation of authority. 

As the chief continuously functioning executive body of the Congress, 
inspired and guided by Mahatmaji, it has undoubtedly assumed consi- 
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derable importance and taken a large share in directing Congress policy; 
but this was inevitable in the very nature of things. 

Men, Money and Munitions 

17. By the month of March, attention began to concentrate more on 
the constructive side of the moveraenL The All India Congress Com- 
mittee met at Bezwada on March 31st and passed resolutions calling upon 
the country to concentrate attention on tl) collecting a crore of rupees, 
(2) enlisting a crore of members and (3) introducing 20 lakhs of charkas 
into Indian households by the 30th of June, 1921. The country took up 
the work in right earnest and the crore was over-subscribed in time 
though complete success was not adiieved in the other two ffems which 
could not receive sufficient attention. 

Constructive Side of Congress 

18. The succeeding months of 1921 were remarkable for the great 
insistence placed on the constructive side of Congress activities and at 
the meeting of the All India Congress Committee held at Bombay atten- 
tion was specially concentrated upon "attaining the complete boycott 
of foreign cloth by the 30th September next and manufacture of Khaddar 
by stimulating hand-spinning and hand-weaving" Detailed instructions 
were issued to subordinate Congress organisations and all Congressmen 
for the successful achievement of that object. Resolutions were also 
passed boycotting the forthcomiog visit of H. R. H. the Prince of Wales, 
approving the picketing of liquor shops, which had already begun, dep- 
loring the mob excesses at Aligarh and Malegaos, and authorising the 
Working Committee to frame a statement of the Foreign Policy of the 
Congress to be laid before the next meeting of the All India Committee 
for consideration 

Jtestricted Ciri} Disobedience Sanctioned 

The most important decision of that meeting directly relevent to the 
present enquiry was contained in the last paragraph of Resolution No. 4 
which ran as follows: 

"The All India Congress Committee has taken note of the reasonable 
desire of workers m the United Provinces and other parts to take up 
civil disobedience in answer to the repressive measures of Local 
Governments and has also taken note of the fact that the administration 
in the North-West Frontier Province has even prohibited the entry 
into that Province of the members of the Frontier Enquiry Committee 
appointed by the Central Khilafat Committee to enquire into the 
outrages alleged to have been committed by the local officials in 
Bannu; but with a view to ensure greater stability of non-violent 
atmosphere throughout India and in order to test the measure of 
influence attained by the Congress over the people and further in 
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retain on the par. 

ment necessary 5irr„^'^lirX.“wU tlisobedi'ence 

AUIndiaCongress C— 

should be postponed tdl after w V Committee wiU 

red to in the resolution on » of eivil d.sobedienee 

not hesitate, if necessary, ^ by a special session of the 

even though it might have to be P Province or place 

Congress; approval of the 

vincial Congress Committee concerned, 

MeremJtightofOpmim next met at Dellii on the 4th 

19. The All India Congress of the Ali Brothers 

and 5th November after the arrest and I p and temperance 

which violently disturbed in response to the resolution 

work enthusiastically taken up by the p p by 

passed at the preceding J? .^ooosibility to undertake civil 

authorizing “every Province on Its that may 

disobedience including non-payment Provincial Congress 

be considered the most suitable further emphasised its 

Committees” subject to certain guilty of no offence m 

settled conviction that the Ah . ,bejj posts by declaring 

calling upon Government .J® .0 pronounce his opinion upon 

that “it is the inherent right ofacitizw I P 

the advisability or otherwise ^gbt of every citizen to appeal 

lary service and that it « . ^jviUan to sever his connection 

m an open manner to the soldier o confidence and support of 

with a Government which ha j., « it also approved the reso- 

the vast majority of the populalion . Policy. 

lution of the Working Committee ...p the 24 December which elec- 

The last meeting of the year was held ^ ensuing Con- 

ted Hakim Ajmal Khan President-elect, then an under-trial 

gress in place of Syt C. K. • 

prisoner. 

CenltalisafianofycIMeerBoards „r the Working 

20. We have not „„ur they were subsequently 

Committee as almost in very “"P Committee. Those having a special 
adopted by the All India rAppendix XI. The meel.ng 

importanee of their own »» ‘ J.L 22nd and Mrd Novm- 

of the Working CommilleeheldinB y Amendment Act had 

her was of special JornStotions in Bengal, the U. P. and fte 

been applied to the volunteer oiga 5 passed by the 

Punjab only a few days belore, „„det one central eonlrot 

meeting bringing all r'lj" = ' u,„wn out by the Govemme . 

was an acceptance of the cnaiicos 
Repression thereafiet ran amuck. 
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In tracing the history of non-cooperation from its inception to the 
Ahmedabad Congress we have toadied but lightly on the attitude of 
the Government and the general policy of repression inaugurated by it, 
as the subject, though an integral part of that history is important enough 
to deserve special and separate treatment. We shall deal with it in the 
next chapter. 



CHAPTER n 

the orgy of repression 


Embafrassment of Gcnemment 

21. .,„i„b=.enrron>.h=.v.n« recorded m 
how the mighty wave of as it tolfed on from 

throughout the country, 8^“”® „a,o embarrasBed at the startling 

province to province. ThcGovcmm _ T1i?v aoorehended that 

success of the movement from the vc^ b^n^ niovcment rather than 

at such a stage reptesston might strcngtM „ depriving 

check it. They, therefore, began f ^ -ass of irrigation 

pensioners of pensions and ”°;,ad to, but, on the whole, it 

water. Isolated prosecutions were also . .„ejngnt with force at 
seemed as if they had realised that to oppose the movement w 
that stage would be suicidal. 

"Rally the Moderates" _ nn 

22. Lord Chelmsford had to be contcrt with pomngun^^^^^^^^^^ 

the movement. It was this attitude which d ^ self-corn- 

India Resolution of November 6, 1920, inanition. 

placency left the “most foolish of ^ 5 ^age strenuous efforts 

Repression not being thought ' res wfre 

were made to rally the moderates, ^und pict s 

which would be ^ 've« 

English were withdrawn. It was , newspapers published 

leading the country to Bolshevism and A g ^j. ^ precipice, 

sensational articles on an India beiog.dnvcn Mussulmans. 

The Afghan bogey was raised to d^id® Govern- 

Feverish appeals were made to the y^n members of this 

ment in the hour of its assist your Government not 

Council” harangued Sir Harcourt BuUc .•,,,.nHes” 
only in this Council but actively in your cons i 

Sir Harcourt Butler in Panic ^ 

HhEreclleney kuew that “* J“ cOTiequenee. Heuce the 

Chorus, and that its own support was u of seclusion and 

appeal to the Councillors to venf^ ^Minrc knew the nature of the 
face the music outside. But the to approach the electors, 

reception in store for them, if *bey * . wisely chose discretion 

whose confidence they were supi^ w aonarent to Sir Harcourt 

as the better part of valour. "^^^ fDivisions to help in rousing 

Butler who now appealed to , circular letter some choice pass- 

the moderates generally in a remarkable circul 

ages from which are given below: 

■•Non-cooperation shifts IB gLd are laboar- 

success or failure while counter-move 
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mg to overtake the schemes which they have been powerless to antici- 
pate.” 

“The moderate element in the country may be organised and led with 
the express object of defeating the 'Non-cooperation movement.” 

‘‘If Government oflicers declare themselves openly against non-co- 
operation it may be possible to give the moderate opinion the coherence 
and initiative which it lacks.” 

Similar exhortations were made by other Provincial Governors. 

Government of India Advises Provinciol Governments 

23 By January 1921, it had become quite clear that Moderate opinion, 
useful as it was to hoodwink the British public, was of no avail to choke 
the popular movement The result of the Nagpur Congress disappointed 
the Government, which had expected a division in the Congress camp 
among the Nationalists themselves A new policy was, therefore, outlined 
in their letter to the Local Governmeois which was referred to by Sir 
Willtam ^'incent in his speech jn the Assembly on March 23rd. “For the 
present, therefore,” that letter stated, “the Government of India would 
prefer to rely on measures such as; 

(1) keeping the closest posable watch on attempts by the non-coope- 
rators to spread disafTection among the rural masses and the labouring 
classes in the big towns or industrial centres; 

(2) the initiation and early enactment of remedial legislation wher- 
ever, as in the matter of tenancy law in some provinces, such legislation 
is required; 

(3) counter-propaganda, as for example by giving the widest possi- 
ble publicity to the intention of the Government to introduce remedial 
measures; 

(4) the vigorous prosecution under the ordinary law of all persons 
who are guilty of making seditious speeches and of inciting to violence 
and against whom evidence is available. 

The Government of India have already urged this measure to which 
they attach the utmost importance on Local Governments, and they 
must again express their regret that «o far such prosecutions have been 
instituted only in a small number of cases. The Government of India 
have refrained, for reasons that have been fully explained to Local 
Goveinments, from prosecuting the leaders on the general charge of 
advocating non-cooperation. But they must again impress on Local 
Governments that this fact constitutes no reason for refraining from 
prosecuting others. 

(5) the enforcement in general of respect for law. Cases have come 
to the notice of the Govemmentof India in which large crowds have 
been allowed to indulge with impunity in demonstrations of an obvi- 
ously unlawful character. Inadents of this kind can not but tend to 
weaken the respect for law and order amongst (he masses of the 
people.” 
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Orgy of Repression 

■24 It is no wonder that after this admonition the Local Governments 
aUM once indulged in an orgy of repression. They expounded these 
instmetions to their own district officials m circulars which duly dotted 
the i’s and crossed the t's in the Government of India circular. The no- 
torious Rainy circular in Bihar may be cited as an instance. The activi- 
ties of non-cooperatots were sought to be suppressed at every turn not 
“ V by the proclamation of the Seditious Meetings Act and the Criminal 
Law Amendment Act, but by a free lawless and tyrannical use of Section 
144 and the security sections of the Criminal Procedure Code. 

Govt. Servants form Aman Sabhas 

.. Tbe district officials were, by a modilication of the Government 
e Conduct Rules, authorised to take part in political movements 

and “senabtd to use undue influence to promote what in the United 

Sorinces are called AraanSabhas-organisations, membership to which 

Sd the temptation of immunity from official high-handedness. For 
^ime some of the prominent Moderates took a leading part in the activi- 
o ofTese Sabhas but prominent Liberalswhojoinedthemhadsubse- 
oLto to resign their membership when they realised the true na ure of 
^ i^aoizations. The ridiculoua aitempt to coerce the people into 

tHe Government was made, and proved 8 dismal failure. We draw 

s3 Attention to the methods employed by the Sabhas j” <•« 

ITP Provincial Report extracts from which are given in Appendix VIII. 

The instructions of the Government were blindly followed by the magts- 
mev who surrendered their judgment to the exigencies of the ndmmistta- 
tio^wilness the debate in the Bihar Council on the order under Section 
144 on Babu Rajendra Prasad on the ground, not that the Magistrate was 
aLedthm there was a likelihood of a disturbance of public tranduihty 

bm tha he acted in pursuance of the Government circular. In another 
Section 107 a police Sub-Inspector in the course of his evi- 
case unde he sent a report against a non-cooperator on infor- 

rtmuTcrd^rampaorn'^ran'd the witness had to be given up 
as hostile. 

Britisher, and Anglo-Indian, Call for ■■ Firtnness" 

IX There .5 reason to believe that repression in its severe form was 
a IS much in response to the caU for it from England as to the 
started as much „r India. The call for •■firmness 

apprehensions of h C Committee of the Indo- 

intensified from day ' unscrupulous and violent propaganda 

""'"\'‘rrv°ernT"„”dSe Sement among the Britishers in 
against the movem. Encland would have mischievous con- 

Indiafelt (his connlry. But a telegram of 

sequences J''' ^ , ,b,, pjoident of the Emergency Committee, 

tcmlo I rank cLr. only el.dled the insulting reply .'Mind your own 
business ” 
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'"ulZlJZLr.S ™ 'f’’“"‘/r"rbyte Court 

sSJ'ons af Iho urore serious of which 

sentences were recorded on the minor charges uitdcr Sections 505. 
a„d 117 (drculatrng false staternents with rnteot to J; 

This result of the trial, however, did not prevent .sir W. Vincent irom 
Muencmg the Legislative Assembly by luentiooing a certain letter wriUe 
byTthir/party, openly denounced by the Ali brothers a, a f^^y, 

and never produced at the trial, though in possession of the Governntrat 

all the tune, as evidence of the Brothers- complicity in serious otoc« 

against the state. That such a statement was allowed to pass unehalleng 

ed in an Assembly having among iB members t™' .‘“"i"”"' 'Sn’ 
famishes another iliustralion of the utter irresponsibility oftheCouu 
cillors. 


The Brothers' Offence Repeated by Thousands 

27. The Ali Brothers were convicted and sentenced on the 1st Novem- 
ber. The Congress took their conviction as an affront to freedoin of 
opinion and repeated the Brothers’ olTence in the resolutions passed by 
its committees and from a thousand platforms. Many thousands took 
part in this reaffirmation. The CoveromeDt was completely non-plusscd 
and not a single prosecution was undertaken but a desperate attempt was 
made by a more rigorous use of the Seditious Meetings Act and the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act to suppress the Khilafat and the Congress 
Volunteer Corps. 


H. R. H The Prince of Wales 

H. R. H. the Prince of Wales arrived in India on the 17th November. 

On that day happened what Sir W. Vincent has described as a "despicable 
thing”— the memorable AH India Hartal which in truth was a remarkable 
manifestation of the determined will of the nation to condemn the 
txploitation of the Royal Family for political ends. It was made quite 
clear from the very beginning that no insult was meant to H. R- N. No 
reasonable doubt could possibly be entertained on that point after the 
very full statement made by the All India Committee (Apppendix X'®/ 
and the article of Mahatmaji under the heading "Honour the Prince in 
the Pbang of October 27lh, 1921. But the bureaucracy would not 
be turned from the course it had decided upon. The good old rule of 
the British constitution, that the King was above party politics, was 
trotted out, in and out of season, by persons who were expected to know 
better. Every child in the country knew that the visit of H. R. H. was 
originally intended to give a start to the working of the new Reforms 
which the country had refused to accept; and that H. R. H. having been 
prevented by ill health from accomplishing that object, his revered grand- 
uncle was brought out of his retirement to do so. After this it was but 
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natural to apprehend that the Prince would be called upon m the course 
ofhis visit to give his Royal blessing to these very highly controversial 
reforms , an apprehension which subsequent events fully justified. There 
was, above all, the great political elTect which the bureaucracy was cal- 
culating to produce by bringing together all India to welcome the Heir 
to the Throne at a time when the whole country was seething with dis- 
content. Despite these patent facts assurance after assurance was given 
that the visit of H. R. H. was entirely unconnected with politics. 

Leading Moderate Opposed the Rrince's Visit 

The country as a whole was opposed to the visit, even Moderates not 
being in favour of it. Addressing the Liberal Conference at Bombay Mr. 
Sastri said; 

“Morever, there was one thing above all which drew the harsh character 
of this dual Government out and exhibited it in a most glaring form. 
That was the visit of the Prince of Wales. He did not think there 
was any one who desired it most enthusiastically. He certainly 
did not. He counselled against the visit as long as he could, but the 
visit came and what happened when the boycott of that visit was 
proclaimed by the non-cooperatois? The result was that Govern- 
ment in order to make it a success against this opposition had to use 
all the aims in their control. They used all the repressive laws they 
could think of. The result was that even the Liberal public and the 
Moderate party stood out of that cooperation with Government in 
all that went to maintain law and order for which they had previously 
pledged their word. This had drawn into prominent relief the odious 
feature of dyarchy. He memioned this to show that through the action 
of Government itself the bad nature of dyarchy had been brought 
out to the knowledge of everybody.” 

Wanted Quiet Atmosphere for H. R. H. 

19. Many and various were the forms of repression employed to 
secure a quiet atmosphere during the visit of H. R. H. It is impossible 
to describe them fully without exceeding the limits of a report of this 
nature. It was most lawless and cruel in the Punjab, U. P., Bengal, and 
Assam. We give In Appendix VIIJ, extracts from the reports supplied 
to us by the Congress Committees of the Provinces which will show the 
nature of the atrocities committed in the name of law and order. Speak- 
ing generally many districts in these provinces have from time to time 
been practically denuded of the more active of their Congress and KhilafaC 
workers by wholesale and indisenminate arrests and prosecution under 
the Criminal Law Amendment Art, and Sections 107, 108 of the Code 
of Criminal Procedure and Sections I24 A and 1 53 A of the Indian Penal 
Code. 

From Committee Room to Loek-up ‘en htoc* 

The United Provinces had the unique distinction of having 55 members 
of their Provincial Committee takes in one sweep by the Police while 
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engaged in discussing a resolution on volunteering at an emergent meet- 
ing held m Allahabad. The draft resolution was seized, one by one every 

member was asked ifhe approved ofit and on his replying in the allirma- 
live was secured m the police van wailing downstairs on the road. Those 
who did not move quickly enough had some gentle pressure appbed to 
them from behind and the progress of one at least was accelerated by a 
mild assault. The 55 were tried under the Criminal Law Amendment 
“""’'I.'”' "''«ir™eeofdrafling and discussing 

r S “Iiriment of volunteers and each was sentenced to 

as Teh inH-T'r”’'”' br rigorous according 

for the n f f" wth bis special aptitude 

nd no ‘f h ° P"”'*’”™- «■“ of eoLe no defence 

SjvernZ. I'o “PPoioled by the Local 

2i™e7haZese srh'°d “ “""u sose appears to have 

aavised that these 55 had committed no offence. 

Illegality of Comiciions no Reason for Release 

SHiiS~£i= 

through its hands. And so if of the Frovinec to slip 

some being treated as first c(a< * ^ reraaiaed in gaol, 

criminaZThe Beaton ;lvet hyZe S^^^ 
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Government Expert's Perjury 

Besides some other evidence, the Government expert swore on a com- 
parison of that signature with admitted signatures that the former were in 
the hand writing of the person who made the latter. Deshbandhu was con- 
victed and sentenced to 6 months’ imprisonment after being detained for 
about (wo months as an _ underlrial prisoner. After bis conviction, in a 
message to his countrymen, he made it quite clear that the signatures 
found to be his were really written by other persons named by him. Some- 
time after the Indian member of the Bengal Executive Council, an ex-Chief 
Justice of Madras, intimated that the case of Mr. Das was being considered 
by the Government, but such was the patient care bestowed by the Govern- 
ment that Mr. Das was released after serving the full sentence before the 
consideration of his case was completed. 

30(a). The great Hindu leader of Bengal having been secured in prison 
a Mohammedan leader of emtaeoce was next wanted to complete the 
triumph of repression. The choice fell upon Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, 
a respected Mohammedan divine, Vice-President of the Central Khilafat 
Committee and an earnest member of the Congress who was next arrested, 
convicted under Section 1 24 A of the Penal Code (Sedition) and awarded a 
sentence of imprisonment which be has nearly served out. 

Lola Lajpai Rai Convicted, Released end Re-convicted 

31. LalaLajpat Rai, Ex-President of the Congress was tried under the 
Seditious Meetings Act for presiding at a meeting of (be Provincial Con- 
gress Committee. Some correspondence bad previously passed between the 
Magistrate and the Lalaji about the nature of the meeting and the fact that 
it was merely a committee meeting, not open to the public, was well known 
to the Magistrate. Lalaji was however convicted and sentenced to a term 
of imprisonment. The Law Officer of the Government, who should have 
been consulted before the prosecution was launched, gave his opinion 
after the conviction that the Seditious Meetings Act did not apply, upon 
which Lalaji was released from the prison but was re-arrested the moment 
he stepped out of the main gate for another olTence and in due course con- 
victed and sentenced to a term of 2 years’ imprisonment which he is now 
undergoing. 

31(a). Babu Bhagwandas a highly respected citizen of Benares and 
president of (be U.P. Provincial Committee was arrested under the Crimi- 
nal Amendment Act for issuing and distributing an appeal to the shop- 
keepers to observe Aarto/ on the day of the arrival of H. R. H. the Prince 
of Wales and sentenced to a term of imprisonment. The conviction was so 
utterly absurd that an agitation in the press in which Dr. Subramania 
Iyer, Ex-Chief Justice of the Madras High Court, took part compelled the 
Government to cancel the unexpired portion of the sentence. 

Ft. Jawaharial Nehru ‘Intends’ to Picket and Gets IS Months 

32. Pandit Jawaharial Nehru was convicted under sections 385 and 505, 
Indian Penal Code, for having declared his intention to picket foreign 
shops in a public speech and for asking the audience to help him. Another 
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charge under which also he was convicted was abetment of extortion based 
on the fact that he presided at a committee meeting at which letters were 
agreed to be sent to certain cloth merchants calling upon them to pay the 
fines imposed by the cloth merchants’ own association under their own 
rules He was sentenced to 18 months’ rigorous imprisonment and is now 
serving his sentence. 

For fuller information about the above cases we refer to the statements 
of the gentlemen concerned printed in Appendix XIII. 

Premium on False Evidence 

33. These are well-known cases which have attracted public attention 
on account of the importance of the gcnllemen concerned. There are other 
cases, and their number is legion, in which non-cooperators have been 
falsely charged and their convictions secured on the flimsiest evidence. 
This has no doubt been considerably facilitated by the attitude of indiffer* 
ence adopted by son-cooperators at their trials. The knowledge that 

they neither defend themselves nor cross-examine witnesses has put a pre- 
mium on false evidence. The best illustration of this was afforded at the 
trial of one of the members of this Enquiry Committee (Pandit Motilal 
Nehru). To prove his signature m Hindi, probably the first be bad made 
in his life, the prosecution called a man in rags, to all appearances a 
beggar in the street, whom the accused bad never seen before. He swore 
that the signature was of the accused while holding the paper in his hand 
upside down for half a second. This was the only proof of the signature 
on a volunteeriDg form and on this evidence the Eit-President and the 
General Secretary of the Congress was convicted under the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act, and sentenced to six months’ imprisonment which he 
has fully served out. 

Provincial Bud gets of Repression 

34. The illegalities committed io tic course of the trials of aon-co- 
operators ate, however, nothing compared to the appalling lawlessness 
which prevailed outside the courts. It may be broadly stated that causing 
injury to the person, property, or reputation of a non-cooperator not 
only ceased to be an offence but came to be regarded as an act of loyalty 
to the Government of a specially meritorious character. We have indicated 
above the general trend of repression in the country and have given a few 
important extracts from the reports of the Punjab, U.P., Bengal and 
Assam Congress Committees in Appendix XIII, showing specific instances 
of a grosser kind for which the local administrations have earned a wide 
notoriety. Bombay, Gujarat, Ajmere-Merwara and Central India stand at 
the other end and may be congratulated on having so far escaped any 
trouble worth the name. Central Provinces, (Hindustani and Marathi), 
Berar, Maharashtra, Karnataka and Tamil Nadu have had their share of 
repression chiefly in connectiott with liquor shop picketing. The security 
sections were freely used in Tamil Nadu and Andhra Desh. Bihar has 
witnessed considerable display of terrorism in the districts of Muzaffarpui 
and the Santhal Parganas but has on the whole been quiet. Kerala, com- 
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prising the Moplah country, stands by itself for the inhuman barbarities 
committed by a fanatical population on the one hand, and the infuriated 
forces of law and order on the other; while the notorious Malabar train 
tragedy easily beats the worst popular excesses committed in any part of 
India for the callous disregard of human life it has revealed. Utkal and 
Andhra have come in for a fair share of severe repression and stand next 
only to the northern Provinces. 

Jls Horrid Varieties 

35. Talcing the country as a whole a general summary of the various 
kinds of anti-non-cooperation activities may be given in a few short 
sentences. Gandhi caps and Khaddar dress were anathema to the officials 
generally throughout India, and marked out the wearer for all kinds of 
insults and humiliations as also for false prosecution. Assaults on volun- 
teers, stripping them of their clothing and ducking them in village tanks in 
winter months were some of the innocent practical jokes designed by the 
police for their own amusement. Confiscation of licenses for arms, for- 
feiture of Jagirs, watans and inams, withholding of water supply for irriga- 
tion and refusing Takavl advances were some of the milder punishments 
for those who were not charged with specific ofiesces. Destruction of 
Congress and Khilafat offices and records and of national educational 
institutions, burning of houses and crops and looting of property were 
resorted to in the case of the more obstinate recalcitrants. Several cases of 
forcible removal of jewellery from the persons of women and of indecent 
assaults and outrages committed on them as well as the burning and 
trampling under foot of religious books and other sacred objects have also 
been brought to our notice. The estate of an extra-loyal Zemindar in 
Utkal has gained a wide notoriety in that Province for cases of shooting, 
assaults on women and a novel method of humiliating and insulting high 
caste people by sprinkling liquor on them and compelling them to carry 
night soil on their shoulders. 

Wonderful Spirit of Hon-\ioUnee 

36. All this the people have borne with admirable patience and self- 
restraint. The spirit of non-violence has permeated the masses generally 
beyond all expectation. We can safely assert that there is no country 
in the world where the people, as a whole, would have stood the horrors, 
described above, with the almost superhuman self-control shown by 
the general population ofladla. It is all very well to shut one's eyes to 
the due proportion of things and point to sporadic cases of outbursts of 
violence here and there in a vast country like this, and seek to esta- 
blish a connection between them and non-cooperation by specious 
reasoning We leave it to the unbiassed historian of the future to say 
whether the responsibility for a few sad occurrences is to be thrown on 
the non-coopcrator or whether he is to be given the sole credit for the 
general quiet which has prevailed under maddening provocation. It 
may be difficult for the European mind to grasp that the law of suffering 
IS to the Indian the law of his being. Ifthisisnot so. why is it that no 
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charge under which also he was convicted was abetment of extortion based 
on the fact that he presided at a coimnitlec meeting at which letters were 
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fines imposed by the cloth merchants* own association under their own 
rules. He was sentenced to 18 months’ rigorous imprisonment and is now 
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prising the Moplah country, stands by itself for the inhuman barbarities 
committed by a fanatical population on the one hand, and the infuriated 
forces of law and order on the other; while the notorious Malabar train 
tragedy easily beats the worst popular excesses committed in any part of 
India f^or the callous disregard of human life it has revealed. Utkal and 
Andhra have come in for a fair share of severe repression and stand next 
only to the northern Provinces. 

I/s Horrid Varieties 

35. Taking the country as a whole a general summary of the various 
kinds of anti-non-caoperatioa activities may be given in a few short 
sentences. Gandhi caps and Khaddar dress were anathema to the officials 
generally throughout India, and marked out the wearer for all kinds of 
insults and humiliations as also for false prosecution. Assaults on volun- 
teers, stripping them of their clothing and ducking them in village tanks in 
winter months were some of the innocent practical jokes designed by the 
police for their own amusement. Confiscation of licenses for arms, for- 
feiture of jagirs, watans and inants, withholding of water supply for irriga- 
tion and refusing Takavi advances were some of the milder punishments 
for those who were not charged with specific ofiences. Destruction of 
Congress and Khilafat offices and records and of national educational 
institutions, burning of houses and crops and looting of property were 
resorted to in the case of the more obstinate recalcitrants. Several cases of 
forcible removal of jewellery from the persons of women and of indecent 
assaults and outrages committed on them as well as tbe burning and 
trampling under foot of religious books and other sacred objects have also 
been brought to our notice. The estate of an extra-loyal Zemindar in 
Utkal has gained a wide notoriety in that Province for cases of shooting, 
assaults on women and a novel method of humiliating and insulting high 
caste people by sprinkling liquor on them and compelling them to carry 
night soil on their shoulders. 

TVonder/ul Spirit of Non-violence 

36. All this the people have borne with admirable patience and self- 
restraint. The spirit of non-violence has permeated the masses generally 
beyond all expectation. We can safely assert that there is no country 
in the world where the people, as a whole, would have stood the horrors, 
described above, with the almost superhuman self-control shown by 
the general population of India. It is all very well to shut one’s eyes to 
the due proportion of things and point to sporadic cases of outbursts of 
violence here and there in a vast country like this, and seek to esta- 
blish a connection between them and non-cooperation by spedoas 
reasoning. We leave it to the unbiassed historian of the future to say 
whether the responsibility for a few sad occurrences is to be thrown on 
the non-cooperator or whether he is to be given the sole credit for the 
general quiet which has prevailed under maddening provocation. It 
may be difficult for the European mind to grasp that the law of suffering 
is to the Indian the law of his being. Ifthisisnot so, why is it that no 
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serious violence except that oo the part of the Government has occurred 
in a large number of places where repression has taken the severest and 
most unbearable form? Is the Indian the despicable coward or the weak- 
ling who has not the courage or the strength to hit back? The answer, 
clear and conclusive, is given by the outstanding feature of the situation 
that it is the martial races of Northern India both in the Punjab and the 
United Provinces who, while smarting under brutal treatment, have 
maintained the most wonderful self-restraint. 

Brave Akalis — An Object Lesson to the World 

The brave Akalis of the Punjab are, at the moment of writing these 
lines giving an object lesson to the world in combining invincible courage 
with cool self-possession, which will add an inspiring chapter to the his- 
tory of their race, already rich in heroic deeds and brilliant achievements. 
We refrain from going into the details of the great struggle which is 
proceeding under the eyes of an admiring world, as we do not wish to 
anticipate the findings of the Guru-ka-Bagh Enquiry Committee, appoin- 
ted by the Working Committee, now sitting at Amritsar. For the purpose 
of this report it is enough to refer to the two statements issued to the 
press by Mr. C. F. Andrews (Appendix VlII) who has seen the brutalities 
committed on the unresisting Akalis in the sacred name of law and order 
with his own eyes, and to leave the reader to apportion bravery and 
cowardice between the parties according to merit. 

Stage-managed Routes for the Royal Procession 

37. We have not attempted a detailed description of the visit of H. 
R. H the Prince of Wales, but the facts so fat as they bear on this report 
may briefly be stated here. That splendid thing— the followed 

H. R. H. wherever he went The bureaucracy left no stone unturned to 
camouflage the real feeling of the country by lining the route taken by 
H. R. H. with the hirelings of talukadars and zemindars, the tenants 

holding lands under the Court of Wards, and ignorant villagers deceived 
into the belief that they were being taken to have the darshan of Mahatma 
Gandhi; by offers offree motor drives to the people to have a view of 
their Shahiada-, in the towns by exhorting and pressing college students 
and school children through their professom and teachers to assemble 
at appointed places; and generally by utilizing subservient news agencies 
to publish highly exaggerated and garbled account of the “warm wel- 
come” accorded to H. R H. by the people of India. But “here in India 

we know” (as the Viceroy said in another connection the other day) what 

really happened. 

Unqualified Success of 'HartaW 

The Hartals were an unqualified success everywhere in the Indian 
quarters and bazan; the villagers who had come to see Mahatmaji 
relieved their disappointment by shouting “Mahatma Gandhi ki jai” 
when the Prince passed; the street urchins gladly accepted the offer of 
free motor drives only to run bade home immediately after arrival at 
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CHAPTER in 

THE TRIUMPH OF NON-VIOLENCE 
Ahmedabad Congress 

39. A consideration of the various activities mentioned in the fore- 
going chapters will show that the first stage of the Non-cooperation 
movement had already reached its high watermark before the Ahroeda- 
bad Congress was held. The principal resolution passed at that memo- 
rable session summarises the whole situation which the Congress had to 
face, and unequivocally accepts the challenge thrown out by H.E. the 
Viceroy in his Delhi and Calcutta speeches. For convenience of reference 
that resolution is reproduced in Appendix IX-c. We have already referred 
to the high spirit jn which the workers, assisted by the general public, 
carried out the directions of the Working Committee embodied in its 
resolution passed at Bombay on the 23rd November 1921. They had now 
the authority of the whole Congress behind them and strove to keep up 
the good fight with redoubled courage and determination during January 
and part of February, with such effect that the forces of repression were 
all but overpowered. In Northern India, from the extreme west of the 
Punjab to the extreme east of Bengal and Assam, the wholesale arrests of 
all grades ofCongress workers and other repressive measures employed 
by the Government failed to shake the resolute deierraination of the 
people to stand on their natural rights of free speech and association, la 
Calcutta. Allahabad, Lucknow and other places, too numerous to mention 
in detail, batches of volunteers wearing their badges andcarryingSwarajya 
banners marched, one after the other, in an endless stream along the 
publicjtreetJ and in front of police stations offering themselves for arrest 
but were mostly allowed to go scot-free. The lock-ups were full, the gaols 
were crowded. Repression ceased to keep pace with the great upheavel 
and dropped its heavy hand through sheer satiety. 

Viceroy "Puzzled end Perplexed" 

Early in December H.E. the Viceroy bad frankly admitted that he was 
“puzzled and perplexed”. And now the whole machine began to creak 
and showed signs of an impending breakdown. On the 29lh January 
Bardoli took the momentous decision to launch mass civil disobedience, 
Mahatma Gandhi described it as “its (Bardoli’s) final and irrevocable 
choice’ and sent aa ultimatum to the Viceroy. Expectation ran high. The 
country was all agog to witness the final triumph of soul force over 
physical might. But the gods had willed it otherwise. 

Lamentable Chauri Chaura 

The crime of Chauri Chaura was perpetuated on the 5th February 
1922 and changed the whole outlook. The Working Committee met at 

Bardoli on the 11th and 12th February and resolved that “mass civil dis- 
obedience conternplated at Bardoli and elsewhere be suspended, and this 
suspension be continued till the atmosphere is so non-violent as to ensure 
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the non-repetition of popular atrocities such as at Gorakhpur or hooligan- 
ism such as at Bombay and Madras”. All activities “specially designed to 
court arrest and imprisonment” and “all volunteer processions, public 
meetings, merely for the purpose of defiance of the notifications regarding 
such meetings” were stopped till further instructions and a new pro- 
gramme of constructive work was Imd down. 

BardoU-Delhi Resolutions 

40. It is perfectly true, as explained by Mahatma Gandhi at the meet- 
ing of the All India Committee held in Delhi on the 24th and 25th Feb- 
ruary, that by this resolution it was not intended to go back upon the 
Nagpur non-cooperation resolution in any way; but there can be no 
doubt that the principle and policy laid down at Ahmedabad were com- 
pletely reversed to the great disappointment of an expectant public. The 
concession made by the All India Congress Committee to public feeling 
by empowering Proviacial Committees to sanction individual civil dis- 
obedience, if all the conditions laid down by the Congress and the All 
India Congress Committee and the Working Committee were strictly ful- 
filled, failed to create suificient enthusiasm to carry on the constructive 
programme with the earnestness it deserved. 

41. Mahatma Gandhi saw this and lost no time in directing his inex- 
haustible energies to disseminate a correct appreciation of the situation. 
But in the strength of the Mahatma lay his weakness in the eyes of the 
Government. No living man could have possibly checked the surging tide 
of popular excitement at the point it had reached by simply raising a 
finger of warning as the Mahatma had done. But this phenomenal hold 
on the public mind was taken to be a sign of waning influence and the 
opportunity was seized to arrest India's greatest son. British statesman- 
ship had gone bankrupt and the art of Government had deteriorated 
into special pleading and blind submission to the outcry raised by the 
reactionaries in England and the British clement in the services in India. 

Mahattnaji's Arrest and ComicU'on . 

The Mahatma was tried, convicted and lodged in gaol. The thrilling 
incidents of his short trial are fresh in the public mind and the noble 
sentiments he uttered from the dock have sunk deep into the very soul 
of the people. The Mahatma went smilingly to prison and the people 
paid their homage of reverence by observing that exemplary self-restraint 
and perfect non-violence which were so dear to his heart. We need say 
no more than what he has himself said in the great statement he made 
at the mat. (Appendix XIII) 

Absence of Sfahatmaji 

42 No man other than the Mahaima could lift the ttct blanket throwm 
upon most of the workers by the Bardoli-Delht resolutions, or cfTecfivety 
dnert the course of Congress activities into the channels marked out by 
those tesoluuons If he had only been given an opportunity to make one 
ofbiilighlcnjDgloursjhroBghihe couairy, we have no doubt that the 
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history of the last six months would have been differently written. We 
are, however, more concerned with what Is than what might have been. 
It is as unprofitable to inquire what would have happened if Mahatma 
Gandhi had not been arrested and sent to prison, as it is to discuss the 
soundness or otherwise of the deeWons taken at Bardoli and Delhi about 
which conflicting opinions have been expressed before us. The solid fact 
which cannot be ignored is that the Bardolj-Ddhi resolutions and the 
subsequent incarceration of Mahatma Gandhi were followed by general 
depression throughout the country. Whether that depression justifies the 
hopes of the moderates and the bureaucracy is a different matter and will 
presently be gone into 

Want of Adequate Faith in some of the Workers 

43 We have carefully investigated the causes of this apparent set 
back and have unhesitatingly arrived at the conclusion that it was due 
almost entirely to a want of adequate faith in the constructive programme 
on the part of large number of workers whose business it was to carry 
it out. In the disappointment of a sudden check of enthusiasm the great 
potentialities of that programme were overlooked and it was assumed 
that there was no urgency about it as it involved steady work extending 
over years. This apathy of the workers was itflected lo a degree in the 
general public, but the faith of the latter in the Congress and in the 
teachings of Mahatma Gandhi remained unshaken. 

Unprecedented National A^takenlng 

Witnesses from aU parts of the country speaking from direct local 
knowledge have testified to the outstanding features of the crisis through 
which the country is passing. These arc (1) the general awakening of the 
masses to their political rights and privileges (2) the total loss of faith in 
the present system of Government (3) the belief that it is only through its 
own efforts that India can hope to be free (4) the faith in the Congress as 
the only organisation which can properly direct national effort to gain 
freedom, and (5) the utter failure of repression to cow down the people. 
Out own personal observation in the course of our tour round the whole 
country fully corroborates the evidence on these points. We have found 
the general population permeated with the indomitable spirit of a great 
national awakening unprecedented in the history of the himin race for its 
wide sweep and rapid growth. The great bulk of the people showed com- 
plete lack of confidence in the Government and were found to be firm 

believers in non-cooperation and all that it stands Repression, where 

it had done its worst, had no doubt left behind it a trail of sorrow and 
suffering but failed to crush the spirit of the people. 

Variations of Temperature 

44. There were, it is true, what may be called variations of tempera- 
ture noticeable from town to town and province to province, according 
as the cold wave of repression emanating from the Government was more 
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or less continuously applied fay its local agents with or without the addi- 
tion of freezing mixtures of their own inveatioo. 

Buf Non-cooperation as aiive as before 

But with the exception of an almost invisible margin for Moderates and 
Vested Interests, both Indian and Foreign, the length and breadth of 
non-cooperation was found to correspond with the length and breadth 
of India. And where the mercury stood low it but needed the warmth 
of the least breath of eocourgement to rise to the normal attained 
by the country as a whole. This in briefis the net result of the progress 
of non-cooperation on the one hand and of the countering forces 
employed to check it on the other. But strangely enough the evidence of 
the witnesses recorded by us. fortified as it is by our own observations, 
receives additional support from unexpected quarters. 

The White Paper 

45. The famous White Paper containing the Government of India's 
“general appreciation of the situation as regards non-cooperation" was 
published in March last on the eve of Mahatma Gandhi's arrest. In 
this document, at the end of a laboured justification of the policy of the 
Government by a thorough roisrepresentation of the aims, objects and 
methods of the movemem, the fact, that non-cooperation has true 
nationalism and religious motive power and has spread far and wide, is 
thus grudgingly admitted. 

“Nevertheless though the impracticable nature of the demands of non- 
cooperation is realised by sober and sensible Indians, it has not been 
possible to ignore the fact that the Non-cooperation movement has to 
a large extent been engineered and sustained by nationalist aspirations 
and so far as Mohammedans are concerned by religious feelings which 
have a strong appeal to those also who have not adopted its pro- 
gramme." 

Bad Faith and Insinceriiy o/Covernment Davm on Mr. Sastri 

46 The true state of feeling in the country has been quite evident for 
sometime past to all but those who will not see. Even Mr. Sastri could not 
fail to discern It during his recent meteoric flight across the Indian sky. 

He io!d his fcllov/ “I.ibcrals” in the Conference assembled at Bombay in 
April last that- 

‘•He had never known such profound distrust ofGovcrnment as existed 
to-d.iy. such absolute lack of faith in their sincerity, a rooted tendency 
to put aside all their pledges, promises and declarations as of no value 
whatever ’* 

''Chosen I ch '.eU's of Dcnrtaleni Spfrh*' 

A fortnight later in the course of a posi-parandial oration at the 
Viceregal Lodge the same gcnlleiaan addressing liJmself to the brilliant 
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galaxy of officials whom he described as “chosen vehicles of the great 
spirit of benevolence that has always ennobled the British Government in 
its mission in the world” permitted himself to say: 

“We never have seen in the country such a lack of hope and faith in the 
Government of the day. I say this in all solemnity. We have never 
seen such a total lack of faith by the pcopie as to-day.” 

Viceroy Ignores his Trusted Ally 

47. Lord Reading ignored the grave warning uttered by his trusted 
friend and ally and about a month after the above sentiment was expressed 
at his hospitable board tried to convince the members of the commercial 
communities who waited on H.E. in deputation that “the Government 
which is representative of India in a greater degree than previous Central 
Governments is inspiring trust and confidence ” The failure of a strong 
Secretary of State like Mr. Montagu to gauge real Indian feeling notwith- 
standing personal visits and inquiries on the spot has clearly demonstrated 
the futility of any attempt on the part of British statesmen to get at the 
true bearings oflndiao problems. A new Uader-Secretary of Slate, with 
00 special knowledge of the situation, and with the predispositions of Earl 
Winterton can only derive sustenance by the careful spoon-feeding be 
receives from Simla and Delhi. We thus have the noble Earl delivering 
himself as follows in the recent Indian debate in the House of Commons; 
Earl Winterton Unburdens Himself 

“The Government of India preferred to wait until the barrenness of his 
(Mahatma Gandhi's) political faith and its total failure to produce any 
constructive results had disillusioned his more intelligent supporters. 
Then his downfall was accepted by his followers with comparative 
coldness, while with the ignorant who had been taught to repeat his 
name and had been expecting the date of his promised Swaraj and 
several times seen It pass, the bubble of his supernatural attributes was 
summarily pricked.” 

The Bubble of Mahatma's Si^matural Attribules 
48. The general awakening of a fifth of (he human race to political 
consciousness, attended it is true with a contre-lemps now and then, is here 
treated as a “total failure to produce any constructive results” and while 
healthy differences of opinion among non-cooperators as to certain items 
of the programme are supposed to betoken a disillusionment of the more 
intelligent supporters of Mahatma Gandhi, credit is given for the absence 
of violent outbursts among the masses on the occasion of Mahatma’s 
arrest to the summary pricking of the “bubble of his supernatural attri- 
butes.” 

Perfect Peace Due to Mahatmaji’s Teachings 

What does, in fact, account for the absolute quiet which prevailed 
after his arrest is the touching appeal repeated for the thousandth lime in 
the same article in these words. 
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‘it 13 a matter of no pride or pleasure to me but one of humiliation that 
the Govemment refrain from arresting me for fear of outbreak of 
universal >lolence and awful slaughter that any such outbreak must 
involve. It would be a sad commentary on my preaching of, and upon 
the Congress and Khibfat pledge of, non-violence, if my incarceration 
was to be a signal for a storm all over the country. ... I hope there- 
fore that the Congress and the Khilafal workers will strain every nerve 
and show that all the fears entertained by the Govemment and their 
supporters were totally wrong. I promise that such act of selfrcstraint 
will take us many a mile towards our triple goal. There should there- 
fore be no Jfaria/j, no noisy demonstrations, no processions. I would 
regard the observance of perfect peace on my arrest as a mark of high 
honour paid to me by my countrymen.’* 

Mr. Gandhi was either believed robe a saint or be was not. If be was 
not. there was no bubble to prick. If he was. no Indian could disregard 
the touching appeal contained in the above passage even at the cannon's 
mouth, hut the bureaucracy would have it both ways, and thus the build- 
ing of the fools' paradise goes on from day-to-day. 

.InojherOjJ'iefoJ Apotos^it 

*19. Mr. Rnshbrook Wiliams, the official apologist, In describing the 
general rwulii of non-cooperation in his •'f/tJie ofJ92l‘32" is reluctantly 
compelled to admit the esistence of a wnde-sprcad feeling of patriotism, 
though he limits it to the classes only and colours it with the dyes prepared 
and placed at his disposal by the Secretariat. The paragraph runs as 

follesrs and maybe taken as a fair sample of the ostrich-like simplicity of 
the official mind, which in the pmenet of undeniable facts seeks refute in 

cuVc-beIijf»: 
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The ViCeroy Again—Corfidentyet Despairing 

50. On a par with the forced optimism of the Under Secretary of State 
is the recent important pronouncement made by H.E. the Viceroy on the 
occasion of the opening of the Legislative Assembly. But it will be noticed 
that the confident tone in which the speech opens is in marked contrast to 
the counsel of despair which pervades His Excellency's concluding appeal 
to the councillors' 

“Here in India we know that they (the non-cooperators) do not 
represent the teal views of the Indian people, but can you wonder that 
they created a deplorable impression upon the British people through- 
out the Empire notwithstanding the devotion and loyalty of the great 
majority of the people of India.” 

H.E. Rouses Comeillors 

It may pertinently be asked what is the great majority of the people of 
India composed of if not of the masses? But in the very next passage of 
his speech His Excellency felt called upon to urge his audience to “make 
an appeal to the intelligence of the masses and command their sympathy" 
and added: 

"We must convince them of the sincerity of our purpose, we must make 
them feel assured that the first motive of all our actions is their ulti* 
mate well-being. Vou must attempt to diffuse that clearer vision with 
which you have been gificd You roust help others to share in that 
wider outlook and in those opportunities for material welfare which 
you enjoy. Defensive tactics alone will not suffice We must lead and 
gu’de upwards and onwards The task is not easy, it requires applica- 
tion, it calls for patience, but it is one which I am confident that your 
efforts can bring to a successful issue. It is a task in which you may 
rely on the fullest support of my Government and of the Civil Services, 
who, in the face of much misrepresentation and hostility, have freely 
and unsparingly cooperated to work the reformed constitution and 
continue to labour for its success They are ready to help you and they 
also look for j'our help. You hear around you propaganda against the 
Reforms; your rights are assailed by nusrepresentalions; your privileges 
and prospects are attacked; your achievements are belittled; your aims 
are vilified.” 

“Privileges and Prospects" of Councillors 

51. It is difficult to understand the nature of the devotion and loyalty 
of a people whose intelligent sympathy has yet to be gained and who have 
yet to be assured of the sincerity of those to whom they are devoted and 
loyal And what is more, it is admitted that “the task is not easy, it 
requires application, it calls for patience.” Confidence is no doubt 
expressed in the efforts of Councillors "to bring the task to a successful 
issue” but it has to be followed np with an assurance of the “fullest sup- 
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port of my Government and of the Civil Services” coupled with a signifi- 
cant reference among other things to their “privileges and prospects”. 
The thoroughness with which things are managed by the Government is 
simply marvellous. Councillors are earnestly exhorted to “diffuse that 
clearer vision with which they are ©fted” with all the resources of the 
Government and the Civil Services at their back and with an eye to their 
own privileges and prospects, with no other object than to gain an audi- 
ence and enlist the sympathies of the very people whose chosen represen- 
tatives they are! Strange are the ways of the “devoted” and the “loyal” — 
they flock in their thousands and tens of thousands to non-cooperation 
meetings which do not represent their views, at the call of the town or 
village crier and leave those, to whom they are devoted and loyal, severely 
alone until the art of “gentle persuasion” is practised by some of the more 
distinguished Services, chiefly the Police. However that may be; we take 
this opportunity of thanking His Excellency for the information that we 
have succeeded in “creating a deplorable impression upon the British 
people throughout the Empire”. As for what “here in India we know”, 
that, we fear, is even more deplorable from the point of view of His 
Excellency. 

The Pfemier's Nod — More Eloquent than his Words 

52. The recent historical speech of Mr. Lloyd George, which has so 
upset our Moderate friends, and the very able discourse of H.E. the 
Viceroy on the effect of ministerial nods on the meaning of words will be 
considered in connection withthe question of the entry of non-coopera- 
tors into the Councils to which both directly apply, but it may be obser- 
ved here in passing that these official utterances are symptomatic of that 
mental state which is produced by disappointed hope and finds expression 
in bluster. If non-cooperators have so utterly failed with the electors, 
as we are assured they have, where was (he necessity of threatening them 
with dire consequences if they dared to wreck the Reforms. It is only 
necessary to add that these great pronouncements have left the non-co- 
operators entirely unruffled. 

Our Friends, the Moderates 

53. We have so far dealt with the strength of the Non-cooperation 
movement in the country and in doing so have referred to the general 
effect of the overwhelming evidence given before us, the result of our 
own observations, and the more important official statements made from 
time to time. We have purposely refrained from noticing the attacks 
made on the movement, from the platform and in the press, by certain 
leading Moderates as any attempt in that direction would have landed 
us in an unprofitable controversy with our own countrymen leading to 
its inevitable aftermath of bitterness and chagnn. U may, however, be 
stated without fear of contradiction that whatever differences might exist 
as regards the principles of the movement and their application to the 
various spheres of Congress activity no Moderate of any note has so far 
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denied that the sole credit for the great national awakening we see today 
belonged to non-cooperation. On the contrary the foremost of them 
have ungrudgingly admitted the great success we have achieved, coupled 
though such admissions have invariably been with an expression of 
disagreement with the particular items on the programme. 

Sir C.H Setahad's Tribute to Extremists 

We give below a quotation from the speech of Sir Chimanlal H. 
Setalvad at Ahmedabad in May last which may be taken as a fair 
representation of general Moderate opinion. He said: 

“I quite acknowledge that the Extremist party did good work up to a 
point. When they awakened the public to political consciousness, 
when they roused their self respect and patriotism they did a great 
service . . J also acknowledge, gentlemen, the other directions in 
which good work has been done by the non-cooperation party. They 
have done well in arousing the feeling in favour of Swadeshi and in 
asking people to remove the untouchabllity of the depressed classes." 

Tremendous Force behind Congress 

54. It is thus established beyond doubt or cavil that the Indian Natio- 
nal Congress has now a tremendous force behind it which neither oppres- 
sion nor repression can suppress. Whether non-cooperaiors are giving 
a true or a false lead to the country, whether they have succeeded or 
failed in carrying out the various items of the programme, the fact 
remains that the future Government of this country under the present 
system is an utter impossibility except for a time, and that only by the 
continued use of the severe forms of repression which can but drive the 
iron deeper and deeper into the soul of the people. Those who have the 
eyes to see can read the answer to the recent threats uttered by the Prime 
Minister and the Viceroy in the grim determination of the people to 
continue the struggle at all costs till they arc masters in their own house. 
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SUCCESSES AND FAILURES 
Effect on Council Elections 

55. We propose in this Chapter to deal briefly with the results attained 
in the various items of the non-cooperation programme, the successes 
achieved and the failures sustained. We shall first take the boycott of 
Legislative Councils. The special session at Calcutta was held on the eve 
of the first elections and Congress workers were called upon to concent- 
rate their whole energies on making the boycott of the Councils a success. 
The call of the Congress was responded to in a manner which astonished 
the Government and the opposition Press alike. All nationalists whether 
they had favoured or opposed the boycott in the Congress loyally stood by 
it and withdrew their candidatures even though, in some cases, consider- 
able trouble and expense had already been incurred. The vast majority of 
voters faithfully followed the lead by abstaining from going to the polls 
notwithstanding the undue pressure put upon them by the authorities and 
some zemindars. Here is Sir Valentine Chirol’s appreciation of one of the 
elections in a letter to the London 

"I drove out to a polling station in an important village about 15 miles 
from Allahabad on the road to Partabgarh'. . . . When we reached the 
big village, almost a small township, of Soraon there was still nothing 

to show that this was the red letter day in the history of modem India 

which was to initiate her people into the great art of self-government. 
Only the little Court house, we found, had been swept and garnished 
for use as a polling station. 

“Inside, the presiding officer with his assistants sat at his table with his 
freshly printed electoral roU in front of him and the voting papers to be 
handed to each voter before he passed into the inner sanctuary in 
which the ballot boxes awaited him. But from 8 in the morning till 
past 12 not a single voter had presented himself in the course of the 
whole day.” 

56 Official statistics indicated that from 70 to 80 per cent had 
abstained from voting for the Provincial Councils, while about 80 per 
cent had abstained from voting for the Legislative Assembly, and in spite 
of the peculiarity and the narrowness of constitution of the Counc o 
State, 60 per cent did not go to the polling booth. Ingenious explanations 
were offered by the Moderate and Anglo-Indian press to cover up the 
complete defeat of the Government and the non-representative character 
of the candidates “elected,” but independent critics who totally disap- 
proved of the non-cooperation policy and deplored the Council boycott, 
felt compelled to acknowledge the futility of the elections. Says Colonel 

Wedgwood M.P.: 
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“The elections have been held, but such elections were hardly worth 
holding Vast numbers who would have voted have taken the easy 
course and stayed at home Altogether about 24 per cent of the elec- 
tors have voted- more in Madras and Bengal and fewer in Bombay and 
the Central Provinces. Everywhere the Mohammedan constituencies have 
had pitifully few voters, for, to the Mohammedan non-cooperation is 
now part of his religion.” 

Disgusted that the enlightened public opinion of India, should have 
boycotted the Reforms, the Colonel added: 

“The elections are finished, incompetent self-seekers have bought their 
seats and all the intelligence and ‘pick’ of the National party growls 
outside.” “It IS a bad position,” he concluded "and any sane Govern- 
ment would have postponed the elections on the chance of a compro- 
mise.” 


Other critics, who were unwilling to admit the failure of the reforms 
and anxious to make much of the fact that the Councils were full, admitt- 
ed that the quality had suffered in view of the boycott. Referring to the 
new councillors, the "Nation" fLondon) wrote: 

"There may be highly respectable persons among them, wealthy men, 
men enjoying decorations but on the whole they are elderly (sic) and 
timid men who have little driving power, little initiative and no great 
popular following.” 


Ejfeet on Schools and Colleges 

57. Simultaneously with the active propaganda for boycott of councils, 
Mahatma Gandhi toured round the country calling upon lawyers to boy- 
cott the courts and upon students to give up Government and aided insti- 
tutions. The first attack was directed against the M. A.O. College, Aligarh, 
by Maulanas Mohamed Ali and Shaukat Ali, and later by Mahatma 
Gandhi. Mr. C.R. Das led the campaign in Bengal as a result of which 

thousands of students left Government schools and colleges in CalcutU 

and the Muffassll. Sir Asutosh Mookerjee. speaking as Vice-Chancellor of 
the Calcutta University testified to the success of the Non-cooperation 
movement amongst the student community of Bengal. Similar propaganda 

met with sinking success m the Punjab and the other provinces. A large 

number of national schools and colleges sprang up all over the country 
supported by public contnbutions and staffed by teachers who were men 
with burning patriotism and self-reliance and who worked cheerfully in 
spite of financial difficulties While some of the students who had come 
out of Government schools joined the National schools and colleges or 
became Congress workers, the majority was obliged to return graduaUy to 
their old schools owing to the unfortunate paucity of national institutions, 
^e boycott of schools and colleges resulted in adding to the rknks of 

Congress worken someofthemoreardent young men, whose patriotism 

and enthusiasm ha>e greatly advanced the cause of the country. 
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Spirit of N.C.O. Imbibed 

58. A good deal has been made of the fact that a large number of 
students Iho had originally come out of the Government educattonal 

institutions have gone back; and it is claimed that the boycott has fa.led_ 

It must be admitted that fa' ° 
the students from Government schools and coUeges, it has met P 

success but it cannot be doubted that the spirit of non-eooperatton has 

been largely imbibed by the student population of the country as a ^ole 

This ha? been demonstrated time aller time by the attitude of ‘1“ 

in regard to various public activities. Nonumoperatots 

huge pubiio meetings largely attended by students and have 

to with patience and consideraUon, while prominent ‘”3 ^ 

some of those who have enjoyed the unive^l confidence and respect o^^ 
the student class, have repeatedly failed to "““P “ 3„“of 

erstwhile admirers. We S 

the students towards respected moderates. Mahatma 
other prominent workers have We 

form and in the press but the fact remains tha m . extent that 
become intolerable to young men »f X,rn “Sds of 

they forget themselves as Indians and lapse ^ all 

mafking their disapproval. The truth is that 

Itta.d=.trryrdthepresligeofOovemmmitinstitot,onsand put the ..u 

dents on their guard against their evils. 

National Educational Institutions 

59 . We have already adverted to ***^ ‘™%he very 

tional institutions to meet the oTeanisation of National 

nature of the struggle *®7th^students and of the teachers 

colleges and schools, but the enthusiasm . inadequate they 

kept these institutions going, _-j »» active propaganda 

were. The Bardoli resolutions n^tly s opp jjj-cted the various 
against Government cducatioMi msU (o better the 

Congress bodies to improve the students from the 

organisation of national mstitnUons m conditions of the national 

Government colleges and schools T**®. ^ j. satisfactory. They are all 

institutions all over the country is fa j ri -abnities Theteachers 

working heroically under grea. d-dv,^ ^ 3“ reuS lud are 
receive a bare living wage. The bmldmg identical with that of 

unsuitable. In most cases the syllabus of s charkha, the hand- 

the Government institutions with Aeexcepio cve^ institution 

loom and the compulsory Icarmng of Hindi. Almost every 

visited by us was m financial dis^. _ of studies in these 

Notwithstanding only slight changes m the course ol 
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national institutions, the very fact of their being carried on without 
Government aid has produced a perceptible change in the character and 
outlook of the teachers and pupils. 

Lawyers, Liiigatits, and Law Courts 

60. What we have said about students, schools and colleges applies 
mutatis mutandis to lawyers, litigants and law courts. If success is to be 
measured by the number of lawyers and litigants abstaining from resort- 
ing to the courts, it must, as in the case of students, be admitted that this 
item of the programme has failed. It appears that between 1,200 and 
1,500 lawyers in all suspended practice as a result of non-cooperation in 
the whole country This number is insignificant compared to their full 
strength and it has now been further reduced by some of them having 
gone back to practice for private and other reasons. But such of them as 
have adhered to their resolve to keep out of the courts have done splendid 
service to the cause. The fact that practising lawyers in far larger num- 
bers are whole-heartedly supponiog the movement in different ways, speci- 
ally in the constructive part of the programme and in liberally contribut- 
ing to the Tilak Swarajya Fund shows that the profession as a whole has 
well caught the spirit of non-cooperation. The action of a number of Bar 
Associations in passing resolutions condemning the repressive policy of 
the Government in strong and clear terms, of the Calcutta Bar Library in 
cancelling the dinner to Lord Reading as a protest against that policy, of 
the Madras Vakil’s Association in entertaining the lawyer members of the 
Congress and Khilafat Civil Disobedience Enquiry Committees in the 
Association Rooms of the High Court building and giving a firm and 
dignified answer to the threats of the Chief Justice communicated through 
the Registrar will always redound to the honour and credit of the pro- 
fession At the same time it is true that some lawyers chiefly those in the 
front ranks of the bar have expressed their disagreement with the principle 
and programme of non-cooperation and others have actually opposed it. 

Lok} ers’ Place In the Programme of N.C.O. 

61. While the principle on which the boycott of courts is based is per- 
fectly sound, we feel constrained to say that it has been carried to un- 
desirable lengths in practice. There can be no doubt that practising 
lawjers who adopt the Congress creed are fully entitled to join all the 
component parts of the organization and to hold offices to which they 
may be elected by the free exercise of the franchise. There is no disquali- 
fication placed on them by the Congress, but Mahatma Gandhi advised 
them to be content with the part of unseen actors behind the scenes, and 
this advice was interpreted by the more enthusiastic committees as placing 
a ban on practising lawyers; and some Provinces actually framed rules 
disqualifying them from holding any office. This in itself would be strong 
enough reason for all self-respecting practising lawyers to keep outside 
the Congress against their own inclination, but the unpardonable dis- 
courtesy with which they came to be generally treated effectually shut 
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and even to responsible offices und^ it, w P studiously and 

ym,lnowE for their special aptitudt fMP^^ 

sometimes offensively excluded. It is handsomely to the Tilak 

importers and Indian mill owners (»nU 

Swaiajya Fund, but the lawyer class tB a ^<>1= ^ 

chance to rise to the full ,he AH India Committee 

in support of public movements. W —aire the amende honor- 

wm pay iminediate attention to tbis^uer a^d^^^^^^ 

ahh to a deserving e ass which “ ^ ‘ understood that we suggest no 

public life. It should however be ^ . aiayajong by students 

change in the boycott of Government e uca Congress resolu- 

or of courts by lawyers Jrwdy stated, perfectly 

tion. The principle involved in tt«, as 

sound and must be maintained to keep th elearlv in the following 

Mahatma Gandhi has explained the 

passage in the ^•Ycung India" of the 8th December 1921. 

"We are no longer in the dMk. f^^chools^and councils 

working of the new method. u,ay not give up pans be- 

is an integral part of the progra ' .a ^ gj, convinced that m 
cause we have not achieved full su«e , succeeded on 

themselves they are their prestige. 

emptying the three ‘“^titWio^ many parents, many lawyers 

They neither worry nor dazzle us. must make 

and many law-givers have not ^ arguing but by the cx^- 

a greater attempt to wean them, Government. Just 

plary conduct of abstainers. For me Government servant 

a. I may not apply for a servants because the 

resigns, I may not join the laute , 1 , country has risen 

latter do not come away. i-.^ from association with 

because of the abstention even of the lew 

these emblems of the existing Govemmenu establishing 

Inadequate response is an cloquen 'onfession of incapacity V 
better schools and panchayats, no^ 
returning to the flesh pots of Egyp^ 

Panchayats „^g..ssary concomitant 

62. The establisment of P“nehayats p,o„ octo- 

of the boycott of courts and of these sprang up aU 

bet 1920 to January 1921 a very a few proved m'®'""' 

over the country. Many of them w fjational courts co 

Lacking the necessary sanction behind them, „f repression des- 

at best work under serious disadvan g 
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enough reason for all self-respecting practising lawyers to keep outside 
the Congress against their own inclination, but the unpardonable dis- 
courtesy with which they came to be generally treated effectually shut 
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sometimes offensively excluded. It is , gjy to the Tilak 

importers and Indian mill ovmers cootn never given the 

Swarajya Fund, but the lawyer class as a 

chance to rise to the full height ofits wel - jj j Committee 

in support of public movements. Au.ar- 

wiU pay immediate attention to 

able to a deserving class which m the past . j .i,,* vvc suggest no 

public life. I. should however be ?»den.s 

change in the boycott of 0°’'"””;““''“ . „|js ,he Congress lesolu- 
or of courts by lawyers and litigants as i , -hv stated, perfectly 
tion. The principle involved in it is, as we a public mind, 

sound and must be maintained to keep t e i in the following 

Mahatma Oaudht has expWned the '’XmMI 

passage in the •■ruuttg /ttdiu” of the 8th December 19Z1. 

“We are no longer 1" A' ^n^'^chools^M^ co™«‘> 

working ofthe new method. wg may not give up pafl* 

Is an integral part of the prograin • convinced that m 

cause we have not achieved fhll sowes , succeeded on 

themselves they are desirable. demolished their prestige, 

emptying the three msututioos. w a^ parents, many lawyers 

They neither worry nor dazzle us. > jjjust make 

and many law-givers have not arguing but by the exem- 

a greater attempt to wean them, Government. Just 

plary conduct of abstainers. F®' hecause no Government servant 

as I may not apply for a servants because the 

resigns, I may not join the ranks , jj^ ^ ibe country has risen 

latter do not come away. ‘ from association with 

because of the abstention even o 

these emblems of the existing Government. establishing 

Inadequate response isaneloquen p ’ of incapacity Y 

better schools and panchayats, no^ 
returning to the flesh pots of Egypt- 

Pmciofai -eeessaty coueemituot 

62. The cslablisment of right earnest. From Octo- 

of the boycott of courts aod was taken P ^ sprang up aU 

her 1920 tLanuaty 1921 a vetj a few proved incffic.cnh 

ove, the country. Many of them r,'™ S'e National courts could 
Lacking the necessary sanction bdiin » pf repression 

at best work under serious disadvantag 
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ccDded heavily on them and in roany Provinces made a clean sweep of 
the panchayats with all their paraphernalia. In the United Provinces a 
regular hunt for panekes was organised by the police and there were 
scarcely any who were not given some experience of the inner worWng 
of police stations, the lock-ups and the gaols. The evidence shows that 
in the Punjab, Bengal and Bihar a number of panchayats are still working 
more or less satisfactorily; but on the whole the attempt to have any 
proper substitute for the existing courts has undoubtedly failed — thanks 
to the zeal of the agents of law and order. In some places, the scope 

and function ofpflacAt^awwere wholly misunderstood and a complicated 
system in close imitation of the procedure obtaining in the British Courts 
involving appeals, reviews of judgment and revision of orders and the 
appointment of judicial and ministerial staffs was evolved by some legal 
genius. Such a system was foredoomed to failure and the wonder is 
that it worked well for a time. It is scarcely necessary to point out that 
the essence of a panehayat lies in the confidence placed in it by the public 
and not in elaborate artificialities of procedure. It would be well fur 
Provincial Committees to frame a few simple and uniform rules for the 
guidance of subordinate committees with such modifications of the old 
rules of caste panchayats as the altered circumstances of the country 
require. 

Titles 

€3. There is no item of the programme which has met with so striking 
a success as the boycott of titles. We say so deliberately and with Aili 
knowledge of the fact that there have been few renouncements and that 
the periodical “honours" lists have been as IbJJ as ever— perhaps fuller, 
owing to the extraordinary increase in the eligibles by the addition of 
those who supported the Government in its campaign of repression. 
Bat the honour and glory of it has departed for ever. Titles have ceased 
to be paraded in public and semi-public functions outside Government 
Houses and official documents and the uncomfortable bearers of ‘honorific’ 
prefixes to their names prefer to be referred to as plain Pandit, Lala, 
Munshi or Mr. while the man in the street turns away from them the 
moment he discovers their abnormalily. 

SH'adeshi 

64. The whole effort under the head Swadeshi has been concentrated 
on the production and popularising of Khaddar. It is gratifying to find 

that in 16 out of 19 Congress Provinces very considerable progress has 

been made, though the production is slow and unable to keep pace with 
the great demand. In Appendix III we have summarised all the available 
information and it is unnecessary to go into details here. The Khaddar 
department has recently been placed under the competent direction of 
Seth Jamsalal Sajaj who is devoting hu entire energies to it. The result 
of his endeavours is not before us and it is premature to offer any sug- 
gestions on the system he has inang w rnte d , There are, however, a few 
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irapoilant points in this connection which require immediate attention. 
The great demand for Khaddar has tempted foreign manufacturers and 
Jocai dealers to introduce a foreign substitute for Khaddar in the Indian 
markets and the fraud has been so cleverly carried out that it defies 
detection. The Khaddar depots in the larger towns easily lend themselves 
to this fraud as the demand on them is great and the sources of supply 
are limited. It has also been out painful experience to find that certain 
unscrupulous producers of the finer textures in and around Bezwada 
which had justly earned the reputation of being the modem Dacca of 
India have, in their cupidity, allowed the good name of their district to 
suffer in public estimation, to the serious detriment of themselves and 
the more honest members of the trade. It appears that these profiteers 
have used foreign and Indian mill-made yarn in great quantities to meet 
the enormous demand from other Provinces. Not many of the numerous 
Khaddar Bhandars dotting the whole country deal exclusively in the 
genuine stuff. Indeed it has now become impossible to say with certainty 
of any particular piece that it is Shudh Khaddar without elaborate 
enquiries, the result of the majority of which is highly unsatisfactory. It 
is said that there are experts who can distinguish the genuine from the 
spurious article but it is impossible to refer every purchase to them. 
We have carefully considered the question and, in our opinion, the only 
way out of the difficulty is to confine ah Congress activities to the 
encouragement of the cottage industry and ^andoo all attempts to sup* 
ply the requirements of dwellers in towns by opening large stores anc 
depots and stocking them with cloth of unknown origin. We are not 
against manufacturing centres under competent supervisions. We were 
shown one in the village of Uttukuli in the Coimbatore in Tamil Nadu 
District where every process from the gianiDg of cotton to the production 
of the finished article was carried out under the management of Confess 
Workers and we are assured that there are many others of a similar nature 
in various places in Southern India and elsewhere. We suggest the appoint- 
ment of a small committee of experts to go into these questions at an 
early date. It is noteworthy! that the boycott of foreign cloth has already 
made itself felt in Lancashire (See Appendix XIV). 

T^e Tilak Swarajya Fund 

65. It is to be regretted that the collections for the AH India THak 
Swarajya Fund have greatly been hampered by excessive repression and 
the general depression which followed it. Most of the workers who were 
in special charge of this important branch of the work are now in gaol. 
Numerous Congress offices have been raided by the police and account 
books, receipt forms and other important papers taken away — not in 
connection with any case pending in Court or under police investigation 
but in a purely lawless manner upon which it is easy to frame serious 
indictments if there were some Courts to try them. But we have to wait 
for the constitution of such Courts and meanwhile the collections most 
go on with the help of such woikets as the gaols arc too full to receive. 
Another reason why subscriptions to this fund have not poured in freely 
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from all directions is that no statements of account showing receipts and 
expenditure could be published by Committees who were deprived of their 
records by the police in the manner stated above. It is but natural for the 
public to make sure of what is being done with the money they have 
already paid before putting their hands into their pockets again. We trust 
that the public will realise the diCBculties under which Congress work is 
being carried on and that the workers will try their best to meet the wishes 
of the public by making up and publishing such accounts as arc possible 
on the existing data. We have in the course of our tour drawn the special 
attention of Committees and workers to the importance of this item of 
the programme. 

A copy of the duly audited statement of accounts showing the result 
of Mahatma Gandhi’s first big drive Is printed as Appendix VI for the 
satisfaction of those who have needlessly allowed their peace of mind "to 
be disturbed by the apprehension that the crore of Rupees announced on 
the 1st July, 1921 might not have been actually subscribed. The statement 
will show that the crore was over-subscribed by Rs. 12,91,407-0-11. 

Congress Membership 

66. The work of registering members has also suffered for similar 
reasons. Provinces more or less free from repression have done a little 
better than those subjected to it to all its severity but, on the whole, the 
results are entirely unsatisfactory. This was put down either to repression 
or to the depression caused by the Bardoh resolutions and in Upper India 
to both, The work was taken in hand with energy in every Province as 
we passed through and we expect has, by now, made fair progress. We 
expect from the great enthusiasm prevailing in the whole country that the 
registers would be full soon after they are opened. 

Volunteers 

67. The devotion and readiness for sacrifice demonstrated by the 
Congress volunteers during the December-January campaign is not 
likely to be forgotten by the public as well as the authorities. We 

wish we could say the same of their discipline ; but if they were wanting 

in it, the fault was not entirely theirs. It must be remembered 
that they had little time between enrolment and arrest to receive any 
training and that many of them were taken before they could register 
their names Experience has, however, shown that greater care is necess- 
ary in future recruitments in enlisting the propermen. That some of the 

so-called volunteers have done no credit to themselves or to the movement 
has been clearly established, but with this reservation no unprejudiced 
person can withhold his meed of praise from the brave and earnest men 
who came forward in response to the call of the country in their thousands 
regardless of consequences. Many of them are still in gaol, many have 
returned to their ordinary avocations for want of any particular work to 
do and many more are ready for sacrifice as soon as it is called for. 
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Vntouchability 

68. Untoudiability is a sore point in Sonlhem India and to some extent 
in parts of Central and Western India. With a few notable 

much practical work has not been done to remove this blot com ® 

name of India. There is, however a perceptible chMge for 

slowly coming over the country. The difficulty is t at t e pro 

wrongly mixed up with religious belief. The most gratifying 

situation is that the mental state of antipathy has aU but disappeared. 

There is, therefore, no room for despair. 

Anti-Drink Campaign 

69. A vigorous anti-drink 

cases with picketing of liquor shops was earned on ® ^ 

conntryinI920andl921. The immediate efteet ^ “ 

in the^onsnmption of liquor but after the *1 

pendulum swung hack and the evil assert ,.,f nil classes ofpeople 

But the movement has served to foeus the 

on the drink evil such as no previous agitation sue 

/nfer*Co»ini«7!a/ Unity . . .. 

70. The Prime Minister of England in the famous speec rreen 

vered by him in the House of Commons has thus justified the mam 
of the Indian Civil Service for all time to come. 

“There is great variety of taees and “ arfinnumlrable divisive 

variety than in the hand nothing would 

forces there, and if Britain withdrew Bet strong 
ensue except divisions, strife, conflict, an an 

. . at. .«npijkh Civil Service in India.” 

Now the strong hand of Britain IS th -narchy" and you lake 

Remove the cause of “ divisions. Z°!!lZTo[’Z distinguished 

away the sole justification for the c mimal differences const!- 

service. There eln be no and tha. 

|ute the sole cause of “divisions, stri , , pj^use means also 

inter communal unity which means the remo Service. It 

the removal of all justification for the cMtinua understand 

is not necessary to possess a very high order ot mteii g 
this. 

CiviHan Mentality who 

71. Therearemenamongthemeij-oft^ejn^^^^^^^^^ 
helieve that there is an ™P^«ablc guff wM h^^^ Mohammedans, and tlut 
communities, specially between the Hi overthrowing the Bntish 

they can never unite except for the purpose Martial Law regime. 

Empire. This was clearly shown dun^ the ^ member of the 

A distinct count of a long charge frametf oy ..fraternization” or "abet- 
Indian Civil Service, against the accused, wa 
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merit of fraternization” of Hindus and Mohammedans with intent to 
oteithrow the Government by law established. This fraternization con- 
sisted m Hindus and Mussulmans drinking water out of one and the same 
cup or tumbler which orthodoxy strictly forbids to Hindus generally and 
also to a certain section of Mussulmans. It was not a sort of loving cup 
passed round to seal a secret compact between these revellers in pure 
water but just simply a case of quenching thirst or moistening the throat 
from time to timeduring intervals in shouting ‘‘Mahatma Gandhi ki Jai” 
and “Allah-o-Akbar.” But the criminal intent was there for they were 
sinkingone of their vital differences in that little cup of water. The 
accused were convicted and heavy sentences ranging from transportaiion 
for life to imprisonment with hard labour for shorter terms were passed, 
and but for the Royal clemency all these men including the present Mini- 
ster of Industries in the Punjab Government would now have been rotting 
in gaol. The average civilian sees danger in the two communities coming 
together unless both sides are known to be thoroughly “loyal”. 

The Indian Mischief-Maker 

72. There are among Indians certain classes of men io and out of 
Government Service— no country in the world is without such men— who 
believethatbypromoting“divisions, strife, conflict, and anarchy” they 
would either be helping or pleasing the Civil Service and thereby advanc- 
ing their own interests. These men never fail whenever a suitable oppor- 
tunity arises, such for instance as Bakrid, Moharram, or Dasahra, to set 
one community against the other by false reports or by doing or having 
something done to kindle the fire of religious frenzy just at the moment 
when excitement runs high. Nothing is easier than throwing a stone at a 
lazia procession or introducing a piece of beef in a temple or a slice of 
pork in a mosque on the occasion of some great festival. Some members 
of the community whose religious feelings are thus outraged lose their 
heads and go for the members of the other community present on the spot 
and serious results follow. There are reprisals and counter-reprisals some- 
times lasting for days. 

The Only Radical Cure 

73. The great curse of India is the highly excitable religious susceptibi- 
lity of the people which furnishes an easy handle to mischief-makers under 
the best of conditions Hindus and Mohammedans have lived as good 
neighbours for ages, they understand each other thoroughly, certainly more 
thoroughly than an Englishman can ever hope to understand either, they 
know that one community can gain nothing by insulting the religion of 
the other but the mischief-maker knows the weak points of both and 
never loses his opportunity. The only radical cure for the disease is the 
entire elimination of the mischief-maker but that, in view of the conflict 
of interests we have pointed out above, cannot happen unless and until 
the costly maintenance of the Indian Civil Service ceases to depend upon 
“divisions, strife, conflict and anarchy”; in other words, unless and until 
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Swarajya is fully establishsd. Il is only then that the mischief-maker will 
lose his activities. Meanwhile all that can be done is to minimize the 

chances of his success, which Congress workers both Hindu and Moham- 

tnedan are tiding to do. 


Malabar And Mtdian 

74. ThcjomtcfrorlsofthcCongressandtheKhilafatmcombating ^e 

activities ofthc mischief makers have succeeded to a very considerable 

extent, but there is undoubtedly room for much greater improvement as 

evidenced by the deplorable events in Malabar and more 
regrettable outburst in Multan. We refrain from going into es 

sad occurrences in detail as, in the case of Malabar, a 

enquiry is being held by another Committee appointed by the Working 

Committee under the chairmanship of Mr. Faiz Tyabji * 

Ex-Judge of the Madras Hign Court, and in the case of 
occurrence is too recent to admit of a correct analysis o c r,*c»9Tded 

But whatever the origin of these disturbances, they can on y 

as national calamities and the misdeeds committed m ° P 

be too strongly condemned. It is re-assuring, ’ ,. -nssiye 

leaders of the two communities in both places are a op ? fWjjijjbar 

measures to restore harmonious rcUtions. 

and Multan occasionally heard here and there the 

two communities in the rest of the country are sat. sfactW 
attempts of mischief-makers to stir up trouble have o Congress and 
been successfully frustrated by the timely interven i 
Khilafat workers. 



CHAPTER V 
CIVIL DISOBEDIENCE 


The Situation 

75 In the previous chapters we have passed in rapid review the 
History of Non-cooperation ftom its inception to the present time, the 

"iSs it has won and the reverses it has sulTered. We have also trac d 

the course of the Government policy of severe and reckless repression to 

stifle the movement by every means in its power. Itts not easy to deter- 
mine with any approach to eiactitude the balance of gains and losses on 

each side. The Government and its supporters claim a decisive victory hut 
while proclaiming ftom house tops that non-cooperation is dead they 
took over their shoulders to make sure that the non-coopetatot is not 
actually upon them even as they speak. The latter fully conscious of his 
strength and confident of ultimate success lays no claim to complete vic- 
tory There is no victory for him till the Government of the country 
passes into the hands of the people of the country. What then is the true 
position at the present moment? Let us sum up briefly. 


Position of Congress 

76. The Congress worker after holding his own for two long years 

against a mighty Government, despite heavy casualties finds himself sud- 
denly checked at the very moment he, rightly or wrongly, believes that he 
is ready to deliver the final blow, and is practically told (for the best of 
reasons be it conceded) to begin again, with no guarantee that he will ool 
be similarly checked at the end ofthc second course of preparation by some 
individuals losing their heads in one or more outlying parts of this vast 
country. A couple of weeks later public feeling asserts itself at the meet- 
ing of the All India Cogress Committee and in response to it the right to 
regulate individual civil disobedience, aggressive and defensive, hitherto 
vested in Provincial Committees is restored to them. Soon after this 
Mahatma Gandhi goes to gaol, leaving behind a strict injimction against 
demonstration of any kind whatever. That injunction is too sacred to be 
disregarded but the modification of the Bardoli resolution secured at 
Delhi provides a wide enough outlet for the pent up feelings of the peop 
as well as full opportunity for a strenuous prosecution of the constructive 
programme. That outlet is effectually closed by the Working Conun’ri®® 
almost immediately after Mabatmaji’s incarceration and the concession 
grudgingly made at Delhi is practically withdrawn by the grave warning 
to Provincial Committees (dictated no doubt by considerations of the 
highest prudence at that particnlar juncture) “against any hasty use of the 
powers conferred upon them in respect of individual civil disobedience, 
whether defensive or aggressive” (Appendix XI I). The worker whose 

zeal was tempered with a love of excitement finds himself ill at ease wit 

what he considers to be the humdrum part of the work and takes htt c 
interest in it. The worker fired with a genuine enthusiasm sharpened y 
the love of the work for its own sake falls an easy prey in the hands of the 
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police who pick him up wherever he is found carrying on his innocent 
activities, under one of the convenient sections of the Code of Criminal 
Procedure or even without the trouble of appearing to act under colour of 
law. The All India Committee again meets at Lucknow and finding it to 
be the general sense in the country that a step forward should be taken 
appoints this Enquiry Committee to go into the question and report on 
the situation after a full investigation. The country now awaits a proper 
lead from the All India Committee. This is one side of the picture. 


Position of the Government 

77. The Government mistakes the Bardoli resolution as a sign of weak- 
ness and interpreting the modification made at Delhi as an index of the 
waning popularity of Mahatma Gandhi lays violent hands upon him. It 
is further encouraged by the calm and quiet atmosphere which prevails 
after the arrest to accelerate the speed as well as the severity of repres- 
sion, making it almost impossible in many provinces for any constructive 
work to be peacefully done. Knowing full well that such enforced quie 
can never secure the contentment of the people, it hopes, after the 
of all alien and despotic Governments, to keep them under its heel by 

terrorism, and there is a constant display of the might of the Empire, 

military and the armed police are in evidence everywhere. The mem ers 
of the Legislatures, who were in the beginning petted and pampered, having 
after repeated trials been found sadly wanting m influence oyer 
pie are now relegated to the position which is theirs under e 

and treated with scant couruey, little short of utter ‘ 

scolded in the council chamber for exercising their undou * *8 > 

under Ihe shadowy Reforn,,. .heir loyally lo the con,mut.OD. o de. to 
them, suggests a meek submission to further castigation m t e 
her ot the Oovemmenl House as » 

independence and a prudent move to secure a fres ease . . ’ ^ 

Government based L physical might and ‘ 

existence in the universe of a superior force tries to e 

Operation lies prostrate at its feet. The necessity for per 

child, the councillor, occasionally to tread on its toes * 

appeared and with it the desirability to spare the rod> i 

that his ‘prospects’ depend on its own good will, euphemisti y 

as the good will of the British Nation and dismisses him wu 

that he might do worse than acquiesce in 

After these achievements it makes an effort to settle o noo-co- 

at the near approach of the new elections and re ^ with 

operator has the support of ‘coSed in its 

terrible consequences ifhe dared to wreck the re or ' . . j-j 
heart of hearts that the -n-cooperator is not 


found in the composition of the . nuroose— 

also awaits the decision of the All India Commit ee 
the forging of new weapons to meet the new situation 
tide of the picture. 
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No Change for hs Own Sake 

78 There is a general demand for some decisive step without any 
definite suggestion as to the direction in which it is to be taken. We 
fear that such a vague demand is consciously or sub-consciousty based 
on the single desire to enthuse the worker, who without caring to consi- 
der the immense potentialities of the Bardoli resolution has allowed his 
zeal to abate. We may say at once that we are not influenced by any 
Such desire and our answer to it is to be found in the following words of 
Mahatma Gandhi; 

“Some friends argue that in order to continue the struggle the people 
need some stimulant. No person or nation can be kept alive merely 
upon stimulants. We have had rnoch, too much, of it latterly. And 
the antidote now is a depressant. If therefore depression follows the 
cessation of all aggressive activities and people forsake us. it would 
not only not liinder our cause but help it. Then we shall not have 
to shoulder the responsibility for a Chauri Chaura. Then we would 
go forward with a steady step without any danger of having to look 
back. If however we can survive the depression and keep the people 
with us, we shall have positive proof that the people have caught the 
message of non-violence and that people are as capable of doing 
constructive work as they have shown themselves capable of doing 
destructive work. Whatever the result, the present excitement must be 
abated at any cost.” (Young India, March 2ni 1922) 

The step to be taken must therefore be one called for by (he actu&i 
need of the hour and not merely (o satisfy the desire for a change however 
genera] it may be. 

Decisive Step Needed 

79. The evidence given before us shows that there is not only a gene- 
ral desire but a pressing need for some form of civil disobedience to be 
adopted, without which it is difficult lo advance the constructive work 
and carry on the normal activities of the Congress io the face of the 
determined opposition set up by the Government at every step. There 
is a very large number of witnesses who believe in constructive work 
both on its own merits and as a means of preparing the people for mass 
civil disobedience. The majority of these consider the immediate adoption 
of defensive individual civil disobedience in some form on a large scale 
to be necessary for the vigorous prosecution of the work. Only a few 
can think of the constructive programnie as a thing apart from mass 

civil disobedience and quite sufficient in itself for the ultimate attainment 

ofSwarajya. Fewer still have any hope of the success of the constructive 
programme without the adventitious aid of individual civil disobedience, 
offensive or defensive, from time lo time as occasion arises. Then we 
have a class ofwitnesses who while they fully appreciate the importance 
of constructive work do not believe in ft as an essential step either 
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towards civil disobedience or the attainment of Swarajya. 

It will thus be seen that the need for some definite action is clearly 
established. The only question is what is to be the nature of that action 
and which of the various proposals made is the most suitable. 

80. We shall first take mass civil disobedience which is specifically 
mentioned in the resolution of the All India Committee passed at 
Lucknow. 

Stringent Test of Preparedness 

The first and the most important general observation to be made is 
that if the stringent tests laid down by the All India Congress Committee 
in the resolution passed at Delhi on the4th November J921, are to be 
applied, no province, district or tahsil in India, except perhaps Bardoli 
which was at one time declared to be ready, is fit for mass civil disobedi- 
ence. It cannot be said of any district or tahsil that “therein a vast 
majority of the population have adopted full Swadeshi or are clothed 
out of cloth hand-spun and hand-woven and believe in and practise all 
the other items of non-cooperation”. If the necessity or propriety of 
this test were not questioned we should not have felt justified in pursuing 
this question any further. But we find there is a body of opinion specially 
in Bengal which, while it attaches due importance to the desirability of 
fulfilling the conditions laid down, does not regard them as essential for 
a resort to civil disobedience. In view of this we shall refer briefly to 
the evidence adduced before us. 

General Mass Civil Disobedience 

81. A reference to Appendix VII will show our general classification 
of witnesses on this and other important points. Of the various forms 
of civil disobedience referred to above what is knovra as general mass 
civil disobedience including the non-payment of taxes has found only 
four staunch supporters (Group A) out of the 366 witnesses we have 
examined and 93 others who have submitted written opinions only. It is 
hardly necessary to examine the grounds on which these four gentlmen 
think that the country is ripe to embark upwn a campaign of such vast 
magnitude. The principal factor in determining the readiness of the 
people at large to resort to any particular form of civil disobedience is 
the readiness of the chief workers who have to bear the whole brunt of 
directing the campaign; and if we can find no more than four persons in 
all India to shoulder the responsibility we think we can without examining 
their evidence in detail safely ask the country to wait. 

General S'o-Tax Campaign 

82 We then have two groups of witnesses (B and C) numbering three 
and five respectively. The first of these advise the immediate launching 
of a general no-tax campaign throughout the country but would not 
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breaJc any other Jaws; and the second advocate the adoption of imme- 
diate mass civj] disobedience limited to particular laws and taxes only. 
What we have just said about the group of witnesses applies with equd, 
if not greater force, to the evidence given by these gentlemen and it is 
unnecessary to notice it further. Of the remaining 447 witnesses 9 (Group 
G) are against mass civil disobedience in any form on principle apart 
from the readiness or otherwise of the people to undertake it and the 
rest with the exception of a few who have offered no evidence on the 
point have given it as their considered opinion based on personal know- 
ledge that the country is not yet ready to embark on general mass civil 
disobedience at present. Many of these latter class estimate the time 
requisite for the necessary preparation of the district or province which 
they come from at varying periods from 6 months to 6 years or more. 

Country not Ready 

In view of the recommendation we are going to make on the whole 
subject of civil disobedience we do not feel called upon to enter into 
these specu’ations. It is enough to state hete that the country is not ready 
at present to undertake general mass civil disobedience or a general no-tax 
campaign in any Province or District. 

Limited Mass Civil Dlsohedience 

83. The question of adopting mass civil disobedience in reference to 
a particular law and order or some local or provincial tax e.g.« the Chow' 
kidari tax in Bengal stands on a different fooling and cannot be decided 
on general considerations. It is obvious that a situation may suddenly 
develop in a particular locality demanding an immediate resort to civil 
disobedience of this nature by persons thoroughly prepared for it. No 
hard and fast rule can be laid down for such an emergency and it must 
in all cases be left (o the Provincial Committee to permit such civil 
disobedience after fully satisfying itself of the urgency of the case and 
the readiness of the people concerned to suffer all the consequences with 
perfect non-violence. 

Defensive Individual Civil Disobedienze 

84. We next come to individual civil disobedience. The weight of 
evidence preponderates in favour of the type known as “defensive” which 
claims no less than 243 supporters who are ready to make a beginning 
at once. Out of these 112 arc equallystrong in favour of the aggressive 
form. There are 163 others who favour both forms but are not quite 
ready for an immediate resort to «ther. Lastly there are 9 who are op- 
posed to both in principle. This short analysis will show that the Delhi 
resolution of the 24ih-25th February last crystalizes the general effect 
of this evidence on the subject and fully meets the wishes of all the witnes- 
ses, except the 9 last mentioned. In permitting both aggressive and 
defensive individual civil disobedi«ice generally in all provinces if satisfies 
the general demand for it, and in subjecting it to the previous sanction 
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of the Provincial Committees it brings those, who arc ready to begin at 
once, into line with those who are not, for it leaves the question of readi- 
ness or otherwise to the decision of the Provincial Committee. 

But the Delhi resolution of the 24tb-25ib February applies only to 
individual civil disobedience and cannot include mass civil disobedience, 
even in the restricted form which as we have pointed out above must 
also be left to the discretion of the Provincial Committee. On a review 
of all the evidence and the circumstances of the country it seems to us 
that the best course would be to restore Resolution II passed by the All 
India Congress Committee at Delhi on the 4th-5th November which 
gives Provincial Committees all the powers necessary to determine upon 
a resort to civil disobedience of any kind whatever and cancel Resolution 
I cl. I passed on 24th-25th February to the extent it conflicts with the 
earlier resolution with the reservation that general mass civil disobedience 
is not permissible. 

Working Committee Resolution Explained 

85. We wish here to make it perfectly clear that the warning uttered 
by the Working Committee on the 17th, 18th March last at Ahmedabad 
(Appendix XI. I) was never intended to restrain a Provincial Committee 
from permitting individual civil disobedience, aggressive or defensive, 
if the conditions laid down were Rilly satisfied. That warning had special 
reference to the very critical period of Mahatma Gandhi's arrest and 
even then was directed against the "hasty use of powers." Now that 
the country has successfully emerged from the greatest trial of endurance 
and self-control it could be subjected to by remaining thoroughly non- 
violent at the arrest and imprisonment of the great leader of the move- 
ment, the warning of the Working Committee has spent its force though 
of course a “hasty use of powers” is always to be avoided. 

Illegal Orders not Binding 

86 Having regard to the determination of the Government, as evidenced 
by the action of its subordinates, to suppress every activity of the non-co- 
operator, whatever its nature, we are clearly of opinion that the normal 
work of the Congress should not be allowed to suffer under any circum- 
stances by reason of any illegal orders that may from time to time be 
issued. The point we wish particularly to emphasize is that there is noth- 
ing wrong or illegal in the prosecution of the constructive programme as 
laid down at Bardoli and reaffirmed at Delhi and that any orders designed 
to interfere with the carrying out of that programme under the cloak of 
law can only be characterised as dishonest and can have no binding force 
whatever. Disobedience of such orders is not civil disobedience. 

Can be Rightfully Disobeyed 

87 It is evident that a law or order to have any binding effect must be 
legally in force and applicable to the given case; if it is not, there is no 
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sanction behind it and there can be no question of civilly disobeying what 
is ipso facto void On the contrary, it would be the legal right of the most 
law-abiding citizen in the world to ignore and disregard it altogether if it 
interferes with his business or the performance of hts duty. For example, 
theCriminalLaw AmendmentAct, Partllcanonlyapplytoa district or 
province if a proper notification, declaring certain associations within the 
district or province to be unlawful, is duly promulgated by competent 
authority Suppose such notification is not issued or, if issued, is not in 
accordance with law, there can obviously be no offence under the Act. 
There are good reasons for holding that the notifications issued by Bengal 
and U P. Governments were not according to law. Again, take the very 
much misused Section 144 of the Code of Criminal Procedure which is 
applicable only to urgent cases ofnuisance or apprehended danger and 
requires certain legal formalities the observance of which is essential. Even 
when all the formalities are duly complied with it has only temporary 
effect within reasonable bounds. 

Misuse of Section lit 

It is well known that a large percentage of the orders issued under this 
Section were wholly without jurisdiction and absolutely void, not a few 
being actually dishonest. No law has, to use the language of Mahatma 
Gandhi, been more “prostituted to serve the base ends" of the authorities 
than this section. We give in Appendix VIII the judgment of the Judicial 
Commissioner of Oudh in typical case of this nature. It is no matter for 
surprise that even after and inspiteofthis judgment, and in Oudh itself, 
orders of the nature held to be invalid by the highest Court in the province 
continued to be passed and were complied with in the belief that non* 
compliance would amount to civil disobedience which had not been sanc- 
tioned by the Provincial Congress Committee. The general impression 
among a large section of workers and Congressmen is that they would be 
resorting to civil disobedience if they refused to comply with any order of 
a magistrate or of the Police, good or bad, and it is this impression which 
has hampered Congress work on the one hand and accentuated the 
demand for the commencement of mass civil disobedience on the other. 
The “prohibited public meetings” mentioned in the example given in the 
note appended to the resolution of the All India Congress Committee 
must be taken to mean such meetings as had been prohibited by a lawful 
order passed by competent authority; otherwise no question of civil dis- 
obedience, os iwdvtvAiiraS, aggiess'ive or drfensive, ccrcAd ptpssiblv 
arise. But the omission of this qualification, probably due to the obvious 
nature of it, has caused misconception. We desire therefore, to make it 
perfectly clear that civil disobedience, ^ we conceive it, has nothing what- 
ever to do with illegal orders and that it is the indisputable right of every 

citizen to break them at will. 

Reference to Provincial Commitiees Necessary 

At the same time we must not be understood to advocate the breaking 
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of these orders by all persons and at all times without reference to the 
exigencies of the case. We fully recognise that it is difficult for those who 
are not lawyers to form a conect opinion about the validity or otherwise 
of particular orders, and would therefore advise a reference to the Pro- 
vincial Committee before action is taken by individuals. In all such cases 
the Provincial Committees would do well to indicate the lines on which 
alone action may be taken and further to make it clear whether they are 
advising civil disobedience or merely non-observance of an illegal order. 
It is not the case that all orders under Section 144 arc invalid; if that were 
so, Section 144 would be superfluous which it certainly is not. We have 
thought it necessary to draw attention to this point with a view to remove 
a genera] misconception and to make it clear that our proposals in regard 
to civil disobedience do not apply to illegal and invalid orders which stand 
on a different fooling altogether. 

We trust that when these points are made dear there will be no further 
difficulty in adopting the right course whenever the normal activities of 
the Congress are interfered. 



CHAPTER VI 

LNTRY INTO LEGISLATIVE COUNCIl^ 

PahT I 

l ie»sofSrl)vn f^attiuUtenga lyfr.ger, M.A. Amorl 
and Ra}as{>palackaflar 

Committee r.quall) DirlJeJ 

88. Three of our cuecmcdcolUasueiha^e recommendeJ the remora! 
of the bojcotl of Counci!* from the ron-fooperalien proframme. We 
rcfrct we cannot agree to thii conclution. After the commitlee’i tour 
was conctudfd. at tt» lilting at Patna on the Ifth Aupuil, there was a 
full consultation omong the membcTt and resolution* were rewrded ca 
the various points at issue, and on this question ofentr) into Council* 
all the memben except one recorded their opinion ajainit any change 
in the existing programme. But on the 7th October, when the committee 
met at Delhi to pass their rept'ft to the All India Ccngreii Committee, 
it transpired that the two of the members had tcconiiJcreJ their posttieti, 
and that the committee was equally disidcd oser this question. Hetscc 
it hax become necessary for us to record cur view j separately. Wchase 
not had the advantage of perusing the portion of the report rccordiBg 
the opinion of our esteemed colleagues, which IS in the course of prepara- 
tion, though they base expbined their mam reasons and conelusloss 
orally to us. 

Entry Ccunelli a Retrogression 

89 The propoul of entry into the Council*, in whatever form, in* 
volse* a distinct violation of the ptinople of non-cooperation and a 
clear departure from the policy of the Congres* which was Inaugurated 
in the Calcutta spccul session and wju re-aflirmed at Nagpur and 
Ahmedabad. The striking lucress which attended the carrying out of 
this part of the non^ooperation programme throughout the country has 
already been desenbed in Chapter IV It is in our opinion a very unwise 
policy to abandon this item of the oon-oooperation programme instead 
of devising suitable measures to bring about even more striking results 
in the ensuing elections The Legislative Councils art the institutions 
on svhich the Government chiefly relics for its strength and prestige. To 
enter the Councils now would be a retrogression in the policy of the 
Congress, and would enable Govemmeot to regain its lost prestige. 

“Not the least encouraging sign of the present situation," said Sir 
George Lloyd, the Governor of Bombay, in his address to his Legislative 

Council on the 21st September fast “is the fact that in several parts of 

the country some of those political groups who were once adherents of 
the non-cooperation programme and of the boycott of the machinery 
of responsible Government are now, if rumour speaks truly, coming 
round to a view favourable to the Councils and have decided in future 
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to prosecute their political aims through the coDStitutiocal mactuaery 
expressly set up for that purpose. This is a distinct step in advance and 
is itself a valuable testimony to the ever increasing prestige of the Re- 
formed Councils.” 

On the other hand, the effect of the proposal on the people is well 
brought out in the evidence of Mr, Santanam (Secretary, Provincial 
Congress Committee, Punjab); 

Hakimjl. Q. Does your Conunittce think it useful to go into the Coun- 
cils? 

A. We have not discussed fbe quc^fon in* (he Committee, f think 
the very discussing of the questtoo will be harmful to our country and 
to non-cooperation. 

Q. What is the harm? 

A. The people will begin to think that our movement has failed. 
And this will he a blot on our movement. If we discuss going into 
the Councils, then there is no need of non-cooperation. 

Pandit Hatkarau Nath Misra, Secretary of the Provincial Congress' 
Committee, U.P. is of the same opinion: 

ffakirt^i. Q. Do you think going into the Ceancils will have a very 
bad effect on the public mind? 

A. Certainly. 

Dr. Pattabhi Sitaiamayya’s (Andhra) opinion is seen below: 

A. I am convinced that the Government will not be brought to its 
knees through the Councils. Deadlock will fail. We know what wea- 
pons Government have. 

PandHji. Q. You say (hat even if (be Congress were to pass a resolu- 
tion permitting entry into Councils, public opinion would not sup- 
port it? 

A. They would simply view itas a fall of the Congress and failure of 
Eon-CQoperalion. 

Q. Even if Mahatma Gandhi himself were to put it before them? 

A. They would still consider that non-cooperation has failed. 

Country Generally Against Entry 

90. Throughout the country m our tour it was clearly brought home 
to us that public opinion was strongly against any change in the Con- 
gress programme of boycott of Councils. Even in Poona, Nagpur and 
AkoJa, Maharashtra leaders who were in favour of entry into Councils 
admitted that their proposal would receive very little support in public 
meetings. In the evidence which has been adduced before tWs Committee 
the witnesses who gave evidence on the subject axe classified in the follow- 
ing manner: 



s'g Selected tVorks of Molltal Nehru 

{Nund)ef of witnesses) ■ 


Against entry into Councils 302 

Against entry into Couneiis but for contesting elections ^ 1 

For entry into Councils only if Fatwa is revoked 3 

For entry into Councils If civil disobedience is abandoned or not 

launched for the present - 5 ' 

For removal of ban and making entry optional 7 

For entry into Councils with Congress mandate 23 

For entry into Councils with majority only ' -IS 

For entry into Councils even in a minority 1 1 

For entry into Councils for total obstruction IS 

For entry into Councils for responsive cooperation 36 

For entry into Councils for utiliung Councils as they are 36 

For entry into Councils and running elections by Coogress 4 

For entry into Councils and running elections by individual effort 1 

For entry into Councils for responsive non-cooperation 3 


It will be seen (hat witnesses who are against entry into the Councils 
fotm an overwhelming majority. Taken by provinces, in seventeen the 
majority of witnesses are overwhelmingly against entry into councils, 
while only in two, the opposite sdew is supported by a small majority. ’ 
There is no doubt that the country generally is against entry into the 
Councils. 

Negligible Number for Total Obstruction 
91 With reference to the objection that entry into Councils will be 
a violation of the policy and principle of non-cooperation, our collea- 
gues maint^n that their proposal is not open to that charge, as they 
would go into the Councils with the sole object of wrecking the reforms, 
strictly ruling out all minor benefits. Their proposal is to recommend to 
the All India Congress Committee that “the time has come to carry 
the fight into the councils onlines of strict non-cooperation, viz; for the 
purpose of wrecking the reforms. This they propose to achieve by total 
obstruction.” This very proposal was fully discussed at the special 
session of the Congress held at Calcutta in September, 1920 and was 
rejected. Of the witnesses examined by us. who favour entry into coun- 
cils, only 15 are for total obstruction, the rest would utilise the Councils 
in some way or other. It is needless to emphasise the fact that the pro- 
posal of our colleagues stands shorn of support from all but an extremely 
negligible number of Congressmen in the country, and is very different 
from the position taken up by the leaders Uke Messrs. Kelkar, Aney and 
others who have been agitating for the removal of the boycott of councils 
for sometime past. Dr. Moonje (Nagpur) slated that he is not for a 
policy of total obstruction at once but would have mandates from Con- 
gress from time to time. He would vote with the Government for bene- 
ficial measures: 

Mr. S. Kasiuri Ranga Iyengar. Q. You said you have no objection 
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to Mittto being appointed from among the non-cooperation' party 

in the Councils. . , . - 1 . *t. ♦ 

Dr.MoonJe A. Not only have I no ohjecUoo, but 1 would wish that 

they should be selected from our patty. 

Q. Bat the Minister is expected to cooperate with the Executive 
Government in many respects. 

A. He may cooperate so long as he obeys the Congress mandate. 

There is no harm in that. 

Mr. Abhyantat (Nagpur) also would not obstruct all measures of 
Government but only the harmful ones. 

Mr Kelkar t.PooQa) leaves the same impression in his answers. 

EanJUji. Q. Do you wish to go into the Councils to cooperate or non- 
. cooperate? 

Afc. Xelier. A. To non-cooperatein the sense of resisting whenever 
possible. If it is a beneficial measure 1 would not oppose it. ' 

£viVenee o/ Pro-councll Witnesses 

93. The evidence of Mr. A. Kasgaswami Iyengar (Madras), Mr. Rama- ^ 
das (Andhra) and Mr. Satyamurtt (Nfadras) is also of the same character. 

Pendliji Q. But the whole question and the principal reason for 
not going into the Councils Is that you wiU, hy entering the Councils, 
be frittering away your energies on side issues and little things, and 
lose sight of the real objective 

Afr. HangosHomi /yengar. A. My own feeling is that by doing these 
bttle things in the Councils, we will be very much assisted in the 
Congress work than otherwise. 

Afr C. Ra/agopafachoriar. Q. I am asking you what you will recom* 
mend me to do if I stand for a seat in the Council. Am I to move pro- 
posals in connection with subjects such as education and land revenue? 

A In so far as they are inicnded to carry out the Congress programme 
end for the removi of injustice. 

Q- if good measures are brought by Government and arc opposed on 
account of party or vested interests, shall we strengthen the hands of 
Government? 

A. We ought to support the Gt>vetnmtLt in preventing the evil. 

6- We should not take up an attitude of total obstruction? 

A. No. 

Mr. V. Ramadas's (Andhra) opinion Is that, 

“people should not go into the Councils for the purpose of creating a 
deadlock, hty view is that Congressmen who enter into the Councils 
should not defeat the refonn icheme but should work it. . . . I will help 
the Government if they want to pass any good measure. I will oppose. 
If they are going to pass any bad measure.*' 
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Mr. Saty 

Mr. Rajagopaiacnariar. g. 1 believe you are out for total obstruction? 

Mr. Satyamurti. A. I shall be for anything which leads us to Swaiajya. 

I do not decide. . 

Q. I wish to know whether anything more can be done by way ol 
pledges or mandates? 

A. I think they degrade humanity. It really promotes hypocnsy. I 
am not in favour of Congress mandates or pledges from the Council 
candidates. 

Mr. Kasiuri Renga fyengar. Q. You will take up whatever measure 
you consider necessary in order to attain Swarajya, irrespective of the 
principles of non-cooperation? 

A. Yes. 

In contrast with these statements, our colleagues hold that “they would 
OQ no account whatever modify the totality of the obstruction by any com- 
promise in the shape of responsive cooperation or responsive non-co- 
operation.” 

Chances of Majority Remote 

93. Notwithstanding the preponderating opinion of the Congressmen to 
the contrary our colleagues hold that a lead must be given to the country in 
the direction of the entry into Councils. We cannot agree with them that 
it is proper thus to brush aside the opinion of the vast body of Congress 
workers and of the country at large. It involves at the very outset a diver- 
sion of the public attention and energy from the constructive programme 
to a campaign of converting the vast body of Coogtessraea to the new pro- 
gramme. The strong and overwhelming testimony of Congressmen is also 
important to show that if the proposal recommended by our colleagues 
is adopted, the chances are remote for obtaining such a majority at the 
elections as is one of the essential conditions of the success of the scheme. 
The constitution of seats in the Legislative Council with its class, com- 
munal and special interests renders it absolutely impossible to secure a 
majority sufficient to create deadlocks in the manner contemplated. More- 
over even if the non-cooperators succeed in getting into the Councils in 
large numbers it is highly impracticable to be obtaining Congress man- 
dates with reference to their action in the Councils and to secure effective 
discipline. We should not forget the words of Lala Lajpat Rai in his 
speech at the special session of the Cbngress at Calcutta; ' 

“There is a great deal of force in what Mahatma Gandhi said that in all 
these Councils there was an insidious poison which might demoralise 
our men who go to these Conndls. There is a great deal of absolute 
truth in this. I know from actual experience that many of my noble 
friends, whose patriotism I do not dispute, whose high motives 1 have 
no reason to question, have had thdr patriotism and their nationalism 
poisoned by going to these Coondls.” 
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The following extracts from the evidence will illustrate the dilBculties 
referred to above: 


Pandit Harkaran Nath Misra (U.P.) 

Panditn O On principle you arc against going into the Councils. 
From Ihe practical point of view, principle apart, rio J-™ ^ 

only conditions rrpon which non^mopetators may enter the Councils 
are most difficult if not impossible to be performed . 

A. Yes. This is it. 

Eminent Leaders Disqualified 

94. Alarge number of non-en«^~-^^^^^^^ 

leaders, Mahatma Gandhi, the A rua,,! Maieed Sharar, 

Abul Kalam Aaad, Mr. Yalcub thyamSr Chahra: 

Pandit Santanam, Mr. Iitendra Lai BMCijee - y . ^ p j 

varty, Mr. George Joseph, “d^idu, Mr. 

Sen Gupta, Mr. Purushottamdas landoo, u disqualified 

Shankerlal Banker and many others of ^ of’opinion 

under the rules by reason of senteneespa^sedon.^^^^^^^^^ 

that so long as the rule is maintained -nterine into the 

respect and dignity for j, „lltcled in the following 

Councils. Public opinion in !! 

extract from the evidence of Babu Rajendra Prasad. 

workers because „,er sfx months, is it con- 

sentenced to periods of imprison Councils and send only such 

;t;?eafa^e::^rdSuSia^»i.n «> - 

B"l°PrlTxT.-n,d'b: iowardiee ro go, aud . use 
the word for want of a stronger term. 

Oath and N.C.O. Principles Violated 

a • #K^ Councils for the avowed purpose of 

95 lo our opinion ^nd of wrecking the reforms 

obstructing all measures whether go ^ conceived 

is obnoxious to the pnnciple and t p ,, jj.curosd in 1920 Mahatma 

by its great leader. When .he ^ood and hone,. 

Gandhi deprecated It on the ground ttot It . . ® j,. Further. 

policy to';et -uance into anmst— , 

every member IS required to take th 8^ 

solemn promise “faithful'y to ^ e^tion with the a>owcd 

to enter." No conscientious person can $ except by 

object of wrecking the institution i„ adopting such a course. 

casuistry or mental rescrx-ation can fcclj i-.inn of the oath and it 

Indiscriminate obstruction w ill be a manifest violation of the oath. 
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should be repellent to every sincere believer in the basic prindplcs of the 
non-cooperation movement, wludi has hitherto been conducted on a high 
moral plane. 

Entry into Councils Futile 

96. It is needless to state that the powers reserved by the Government 
under the Act and Rules arc soflident effectively to prevent any deadlocks 
that may be attempted and to overcome all kinds of obstruction. They 
can also make further rules to meet such contingencies and to prevent the 
entry of non-cooperators with the declared object, not of constitutional 
opposition but of wrecking the very institution. The Government would 
have no compunction to exercise its powers in all these respects. It has 
been expressly declared at the time of the passing of the Act that the 

exercise of such powers should not be deemed abnormal. It is contended 
that to force the Government to exercise such powers and to reduce the 
administration to naked Civil Service rule would expose the real character 
of the Government and further the ends of non-cooperation. We may, 
however, point out that the Government can well maintain that they h»vc 
no other course open to them to meet the extraordinary situation created 
by us. We should not be understood to say that it is wrong or immoral to 
wreck the reform scheme or the institution created thereunder. One of 
the objects of the non-cooperation movement is to attain this very end; 
but it should be achieved from outside and by our own efforts and by the 
tortuous method proposed. The scheme appears to us futile and an us* 
worthy expedient to be adopted by our great National Assembly for the 
attainment of Swarajya. 

Failure of Dyarchy Already Prosed 

97. Where is the need for the noo-cooperators to exert their energies 
to enter the Councils, in order to wreck the Reforms when they already 
stand exploded? It has been abundantly shown during the last two years 
that the diarchical system is a complete failure and the bureaucracy is 
still all-powerful. Men of all shades of political thought are now agreed 
upon this view. There cannot be a clearer admission than that of Sir 
Valentine Chirol’s recent statement in the that the reforms “have 
been largely nullified by the dishonest evasions to which recourse was 
had after the repression of the Punjab Troubles of 1919." 

Constructive Programme 

98. The constructive programme of the Congress has received insuffi- 
cient attention and requires intensive effort, especially on the part of the 
leaders, to bring up the country to the level of preparedness for xmdertak- 
ing civil disobedience. A campaigner entry into Councils at the present 
time would have the certain effect of relegating the constructive pro- 
gramme to the cold shade of neglect. 
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Responsive Cooperation 

99. We have so far dealt with only the proposal suggested by our 
colleagues, of entering the Councils with the idea of total obstruction. 
We have not referred to the proposals of responsive cooperation put for- 
ward by the majority of those who advocate the removal of the boycott of 
the Councils. 

We are of opinion that they arc all opposed to the principle of non-co- 
operation and involve the supposition that the movement has failed in its 
objective. This is a gross misreading of the situation. On the other hand 
all that we saw during our tour has convinced us that within the short 
time it has been in .operation the movement has obtained a firm hold 
among all classes of people throughout the country, that there is no lack 
of enthusiasm or willingness to sacrifice, and that they were already re- 
covering from the effects of the general repression and the arrest and 
incarceration of their beloved and saintly leader. In our opinion the 
requirements of the situation are that the leaders should earnestly and 
' vigorously take up the working of the eoostructive programme even as 
Mahatmaji would have done if he had been with us, without diverting 
_ public attention and energy of Congress workers by new proposals or 
reviving discarded schemes. 

We feel that schemes of obstruction and deadlocks will in course of time 
degenerate into ordinary cooperation. The process of grading off is 
already indicated in the trend, of thought of some of the witnesses who 
gave evidence in support ofeotry into Councils. 

Fatal to National Cause 

We cannot but express our apprehension that if the proposals are 
accepted the Congress will become of secondary importance and the 
electioneering organisations which will be brought into existence will 
assume undue importance. This transfer of prestige will be fatal to the 
national cause. 

Rad Blood 

100. The building up of national solidarity, the conservation of re- 
sources, and the prevention of strife and discord are the need of the hour. 
Embroilment of the non-cooperators to the elections is sure to breed 
suite in their own ranks as well as with other classes of our coualrymen. 
Intcrcommunal jealousies will be created and fomented, and the bad 
feelings engendered by the elections are likely to affect prejudicially the 
more solid and enduring constructive work which awaits the earnest atten- 
tion of the Congressmen. Whether with the object of wrecking the Re- 
forms or working them for what they are worth, the entry of the non-co- 
operators into the Councils is an undesirable step at the present stage of 
the Non-cooperation movement. As the evidence before the Committee has 
disclosed, the feeling in the country against it is very strong. The follow- 
ing extract from the evidence ofBabu Rajesdra Prasad (Bihar) represents 
the opinion of the vast majority of non-cooperaton: 
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Q. With regard to entry into the Councils you state your opinion that 
It IS impossible to further the constructive programme through the 
Councils Apart from that what would be the effect of a change in the 
programme in your opinion in that respect, supposing we pass a resolu- 
tion ID the All India Congress Committee allowing entry into the 
Councils. And if that part of the Congress resolution is modified, what 
would be the effect of such a modification on the general body of Con- 
gressmen, in your opinion? 

A. I think it will have demoralising effect upon the genera! body. 

Q. How? Please explain. 

A. In this way. We have been preaching against the Councils for these 
nearly two years, and now it is not like the case of schools where you 
can keep quiet, but if you want to go into the Councils, we have to 
preach to that effect, and inconsistency in the two positions will be so 
marked and apparent that it will have a bad effect on the masses and 
also on the general public. ' 

Q. It will have a bad effect. Do t understand you to say we will lose 
their confidence? What bad effects? 

A. That will also be one of the effects. 

Q. Supposing we take great pains to explain to the people that for 
such and such a reason we have to change the programme, suppose we 
take a lot of trouble over that, can they get over it? 

A. 1 believe it will not be possible to ^ucate the public to that extent. 
At any rate not in the near future. 

Q. Then what is your view? Forget all this. Supposing the public wiU 
not be demoralised — don’t allow yourself to be influenced by this view 
but answer independently — ^what is your view as to whether our Con- 
gress organisations, our local and district organisations, should take 
part in the elections if we allow entry into the Councils, put up candi- 
dates running about to get votes &c. to bring the voters to polling 
booths and so on, what is your view as to that? 

A. Ifl can take the analogy of Municipal boards I think the running 
of candidates on behalf of the Congress will create bad blood among the 
workers and also among the masses. 

Q You said taking the analogy, you mean to say your experience as 
to what has been permitted about candidates for the Municipal Coun- 
cils leads you to this conclusion? 

A. kes, that is my experience re Municipalities. In the Municipalities 
some people have failed, others succeeded. There has been bad blood. 
In one or two places the Congress Committee have tried for election of 
candidates for Municipalities. In Bhagalpore it has succeeded and is 
going on very well. In Mirzaporc it has failed. 

Q. That is to say it becomes a personal matter 
A. Yes. 

Q On account of personal matters, questions arise and create bad 
blood. 

A Yes. 

Q. So your view, even if sudi a thing is allowed, is that the running 
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of candidates, canvassing &c. should be kept out of Congress organi- 
sations? 

A. Yes. 

Q. I assume for the purpose you would not stand for the Councils? 

A. I would not. 

Q. Yet some other friends might stand if the Congress permits, and if 

the Congress organisations also are allowed to take part in the elec- 
tions, what would your attitude be in the Congress Committee? Would 
you spend Congress funds for this purpose? 

A. I would not like to vote money for this expenditure. 

Q. Would you like to serve on such Committees? Suppose a sub- 
committee is appointed for running candidates you would not like to 
serve? 

A. I would keep out of it personally. I would not like to serve. 

Q. Your own view is in this way many difiSculties would arise by work- 
ing such a programme? . . 

A. Many difficulties would arise. For example in the case of Municipal 
candidates there arc differences among the candidates themselves, the 
Congress organisation was not strong enough always to get its own 
candidates elected, and that led to friction with other people which 
hampered Congress work. I mean the work of the organisation. In the 

case of the councils I think this will become intensified. 

Q. Would the work of enrolling members, collections for the Tilak 
Swarajya Fund suffer by tWs? 

/i. Tilak Swarajya Fund colleciions would certainly sufftr. 

Q. Among the Congress Volunteers and workers will there be intense 

difference of opinion in this matter? 

A. There may be with regard to partieuUr candidates. In a particn at 

constituency the Congress organisation may like to run a particular 
candidate, whereas the local workers might not like the randidate 

and there would be difference between the workers and the Congress 

Committee, 

Q- On the whole your opinion is against this? 

A. Yes. 

Consolidation of National Forces 

101. The political salvation of the people lies in different ctannds 
from those which have beeo established by an J„! 

contest is a most unequal one hclwccn the non,coopera or , y. 

ment if conducted in the Legislative Coundls as at presen co 

feel that any change of our programme is most inopportune at thp 

sent juncture when Government is feeling acutely its ni^ora ' . . 

is required at this moment is consolidation of national .. .. 

constructive programme and not controversial proposa s 
integration and disunion. 


MahatmajVs Words 
102. In conclusion V 


; wish to draw attention to the memorable speech 
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delivered by Vahaima Gandhi at the Calcutta Special Coasress in 
September 1920 in his final reply to the crititisms levelled by Pandit 
Malaviya, Mr C. R Das, Mr. Jinnah and others. 


“I have come to the final pivot Wr. boycott of Councils. I must confess 
that I have not yet heard a single argument in favour of going to 
Councils All the arguments that have up to now been advanced are: 
seeing that we have done something through these Councils during 
35 years, seeing that the reformed Council is really in response to our 
agitations which I admit, we may be able, by going to the Councils, 
to paralyse the Government or the administrations as the case may be. 
In my humble opinion, asa student of English History, 1 have found, 
and It is a practical maxim adopted in English public life, that every 
institution thrives on obstruction. 

"It is my firm opinion that the services the public men want to 
render can be rendered better outside the Councils rather than inside. 

■‘What is the secret of the great power of the JaieLokamanya in the 
couQtryl Do you suppose that if he had gone to the Council he would 
have exercised that power over the millions of India? 

"What do these Councils mean? The simple test 1 will venture to 
present to you and the leaders is the two wrongs that we ate come to 
consider — the Khilafat and the Punjab. Do you believe that by going 
to Council and engaging In the debates there you can produce a 
direct impression upon the Btilish Ministers and secure a revision of 
the Turkish terms and repentance on account of the Punjab affairs? 

. . . There are many other points but 1 would reiterate two things. 
The public will not understand our fine distinctions. It will mean 
that non-cooperation must commence at the top, rtr, in a body mis- 
called a representative body, namely, the Reformed Council, and if 
the best mind of the country refuses to associate with the Government 
even as the obstructionist, I promise that the Government's eye will 
be opened. The condition is that those who refrain will not go to 
sleep, but move from one end of the country to the other end, bring 
every grievance to the notice, not of the GovernmenJ, hut of the public. 

And if my programme IS Carried out, the Congress will be going from 

year to year and give public expression to those grievances, so that the 
volume of wrong ever increasing as it rolls, will inflame the great 
nation to harbour, to conserve all its anger and its heat and trans- 
mute it into an irresistible energy.” 


Allahabad. 

I7lh October 1922 


M. A. Ansari. 

C. Rajagopalachariar 
S. Kasturi Ranga Iyengar 
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CHAPTER VI 
Part U 

Vie^vs of Hakim Ajmal Khan, Pandit Motilal Nehru and 
Syt. V. J. Patel 

Regrettable Absence of Unanimity 

103. Wc join our colleagues Syts. Kasluri Ranga Iyengar, M.A. 
Ansari and Rajagopalachariar in expressing our deep regret that it has 
not been possible to reach unanimity among the members on the impor- 
tant subject of running elections and entry into the Legislative Councils. 
On account of the unavoidable absence of Syt. Rajagopalachariar, 
owing to ill-health from the earlier stages of the conference of members 
and that of Hakim Ajmal Khan and Dr. Ansari owing to the important 
Khilafat meetings at Delhi from the later stages, these latter have not 
been able to meet the former for a final exchange of opinions. But the 
question has been thoroughly discussed first between all the members 
other than Syt. Rajagopalachariar and then between Syt. Kasturi Ranga 
Iyengar and Syt. Rajagopalachariar as representing one view, and Syts. 
V. J. Patel and Motilal Nehru as representing the other view. 

After a thorough discussion of the whole matter in all its bearings 
we regret we find ourselves unable to subscribe to the opinion of our 
learned colleagues and have to record our views separately. 

Preliminary Consideration of General Lines 

lot. It is a sound and well understood rule to treat as confidential 
the discussions held by the members of committees of enquiry among 
themselves with a view to arrive at an agreement as to what their report 
is going to be. This is essential for a free discussion of the subject which 
the members are expected to approach with open minds, eager to con- 
vince and ready to be convinced. Much as we wished to adhere to 
this wholesome rule and avoid any reference to the various stages of the 
consultations among ourselves, we are constrained by the refusal of our 
dissenting colleagues to expunge the first paragraph from their note 
(para 103 ante) to say a word of explanation. It is impossible for us 
to understand the object of their insistence on the retention of that 
paragraph, but if it is meant to show that we are going behind our settled 
convictions we refuse to plead guilty to the charge. We did not expect 
that the rough lines settled at the preliminary meeting of the members 
at Patna for the first draft of the report would be dignified into “resolu- 
tions” of the Committee. It is only necessary to refer to the course which 
our deliberations subsequently took to show that at least two of our 
dissenting colleagues took the same view. The idea that our entry into 
(he Councils, while many of our distinguished patriots and devoted 
workers were m duress vile, had an important bearing on the larger issue 
of national self-respect, did not ocenr to the Committee till the very last 
stage of Its siuing at Patna, where one of the members for the first time 
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put a question to Babu Rajendra Prasad about it on the I5th August. 
The question and its answer have been quoted and relied upon by our 
dissenting colleagues (See page 61 ente). The first consultation to 
settle the broad lines of the report was held the next day and the 
same member laid great stress oo the point informing his colleagues 
that he had given it much anxious thought but was not at all sure as to 
the correct attitude to be adopted. The point was duly noted among 
others and Dr. Ansari was requested to prepare a draft of the report. 
The members then dispersed. 

The First Change 

105. On the 18th August the same member chanced to meet Dr. Ansari 
while travelling and communicated to him further considerations on the 
subject It was eventually agreed that no definite recommendation 
should for the present be made by the Committee in regard to the whole 
question of the entry of non-cooperaiors into the Councils, provided 
the Chairman approved of that course. As the first draft was supposed 
merely to afford a basis for discussion, the other members were not 
informed of the new suggestion Hakim Ajmal Khan having agreed. Dr. 
Ansari. to whose unremitting labours throughout the enquiry inspite of 
indifferent health the other members of this Committee are deeply 'indeb* 
ted, dealt with the point in his draft in the following words; 

"Boycott of Councils. As stated above, there are four sets of views 
regarding this question, placed before the Committee>-one, the majority 
view, is against going into the Councils, the other three for entry 
into the Councils or standing for elections. The Committee feels 
unable to enter into the question so long as those leaders and workers 
who have gone to jail m the cause of the country are not released 
and the disabilities against them are not completely removed. It would 
be against national self-respect and disloyalty to the cause and to 
those noble and selfsacrificing leaders and workers to entertain this 
question in their absence.” 

Accepted by All but Absent Members 

106. Typed copies of this draft were given to all the members on the 

31st August, except Sriyut Rajagopalachariar who was unable to attend 
the Calcutta steetl/rg owing to The Committee met on the 

1st September in Calcutta. Various points were discussed and it was 
agreed that Pandit Motilal Nehru should prepare a new draft. No objec- 
tion was taken by Snyut Kasturi Ranga Iyengar to the paragraph quoted 
above. This was the first modification by which the “resolution” against 
entry into Councils was altered into a positive refusal to go into the 
question at all in the absence of our friends in the gaol. 

The Final Change 

107. After this the three members who support the policy of total 
obstruction had the opportunity to meet at Amritsar on the I7th and 
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18th September. Sriyut Patel was from the beginning in favour of the 
policy. Hakim Ajmal Khan and Pandit Motilal Nehru had, in the interval 
independently of each other after a most earnest consideration of the 
whole question, come to the conclusion that the only fitting answer to 
the Government for its uncontrolled repression and the only effective 
means to save the constructive work from coming to a standstill was to 
smash the Councils and thus it was that these three members agreed to 
face the situation created by the Government instead of shirking the 
question. 

We cannot leave this point without expressing our gratitude to our 
dissenting colleagues for having given us the opportunity to explain the 
working of our minds from time to time. It will enable the members of 
the All India Committee to test the mental process which has irresistibly 
led us to the conclusions set out in this pan of our report. We shall 
now go into the merits of the question which we are confident will be 
considered by the All India Committee quite independently of adventi- 
tious circumstances. 


(o) Preliminary 

Political Tactics never Immutable 

108. The very thought of Councils is repugnant to many a non-co- 
operator and rightly too. Nothing is more dignified, more consistent 
at this stage than civil disobedience. Had we found the country pre- 
pared to embark upon general mass civil disobedience or individual 
civil disobedience on a large scale we would not have entertained any 
proposal regarding modifications to the boycott ofCouncils in its present 
form. Whatever out feelings in the matter, we cannot run away from 
the grim realities of the situation, the experience of the last year and 
a half has brought to light Facts must be faced. The tactics and policies 
of the Congress from tine to time must necessarily be such as are best 
calculated to ensure success. They must be shaped to meet the special 
conditions of each period and roust change with the change of conditions. 
Political tactics are never immutable. 

Principle Adopted by Mahatmaji 

No one realised the force of this more than Mahatma Gandhi did. 
He was ever watchful and never slow to adjust the national programme 
to varying circumstances. At times, he quietly changed the entire phase 
of the movement when in his judgement circumstances of the moment 
called for such a change. This he did at the risk of being called an 
autocrat. We quote below an extract from Mahatmaji's article in “Young 
India" of 2nd March 1922: 

“I have carefully read Mr. Kelkar's article in the “Mahratta” criticising 
the Baidoli resolutions I acknowledge the gentle and considerate 
manner with which he has handled me. I wish I could persuade him 
and many who think like Mr. Kelkar (hat what he calls a somersault 
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our programme to the new situation, we would be doing violence to the 
elementary principles of political warfare. It is in the light of these obser- 
vations and because we feel that the final battle by means of mass civil 
disobedience or individual civil disobedience on a large scale is not yet 
that we venture to examine the proposed changes on their merits. We 
must not be taken to mention these great changes in a cavilling spirit. On 
the contrary we look on them as sound tactics suited to the altered circum- 
stances which faced Mahatmaji from time to time. 

The Original Plan 

1 1 0. Just about the time of the last Council elections, Mahatma Gandhi 
laid before the country the possibility of getting Swarajya in one year. 
Those who had strenuously fought against the boycott of Councils and 
been defeated were soon reconciled to it firstly because of their sense of 
loyalty to the National Assembly, and secondly, because it was thought 
desirable and necessary in view of MahatmajTs declaration of Swarajya 
within a year, to concentrate alf ific national Ibrces on working out the 
non-cooperation programme. The Nationalists, therefore, immediately 
withdrew their candidatures for the Councils and whole-heartedly devoted 
themselves to the working out of the non-cooperation programme. With 
a year's programme the Triple Boycott was regarded as Justifiable, and all 
leaders not only ceased criticising the boycott but vied with one another 
in making it a success. All differences were put aside for the time being 
and work was carried on in right earnest with a view to secure Swarajya 
and speedy redress of the Khilafat and Punjab wrongs. It was repeatedly 
declared that we were in a state of war and we spent the year with our 
knapsacks on our backs. 

Mahaimajl’s Expectations 

111 If the Boycott of Councils had been complete and Indians had 
refused to take their seats there, there can be little doubt that Govern- 
ment would have come to its senses. The alternative before the Govern- 
ment then would have been nothing but despotic rule pure and simple. 
That might have meant military dictatorship. But world opinion has 
advanced so far that Britain dare not contemplate such dictatorship with 
equanimity. It was such a boycott that Mahatmaji hoped to bring about. 
He relied upon the wholesale abstention of voters from voting and on the 
sense of self-respect of the Moderates. In one of his public speeches prior 
to the Calcutta Congress he is reported to have observed: 

“1 know there is strong opposition to the Boycott of Councils. The 
opposition when you begin to analyse it means not that the step is faulty 
or that it is not likely to succeed, bat is due to the belief that the whole 
country will not respond to it and that the Moderates will steal into the 
Councils. I ask. citizens of Mangalore, to dispel that fear from your 
hearts. United, the votes of Mangalore can make it impossible for 
either a Moderate or an Extremist orany other form of leader to enter 
the Council as your representative.” 
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Again writing on the CouEcil Boycott in the "Yomg India" of I4th 
July 1920, Mahatmaji said: 

“We are now face to face with the reality. Will a single Moderate leader 
care to enter any Council if more than half his electorate disapproved 
of his offering himself as a candidate at all? I hold that it would be 
unconstitutional for him to do so because he will not represent his con- 
stituency. Boycott contemplated by me pre-supposes a most active 
discipline and watchful propaganda and it is based on the assumption 
that the electors themselves will prefer complete to an incomplete boy- 
cott in the form of obstruction.” 

We have failed to bring about such complete boycott. The Nationalists 
being out of the way, it was a walk-over for the Moderates and they took 
full advantage of the opportunity to fill the Councils. Mahatmaji did not 
yet give up hope. He thought no self-respecting member could retain his 
seat if thereat bulk of his constituency did not want him to represent 
them. He therefore got the Nagpur Congress to adopt a resolution express- 
ing the hope that: 

“Those who had allowed themselves to be elected in spite of the deli- 
berate abscention from the polls ofan overwhelming majority of their 
constituents will see their way to resign their seats in the Council." 

All over the country meetings, conferences and at some places special 
voters’ conferences were held calling upon the Councillors to resign All 
in vain. But (rue to his greatness and goodness, Mahatmaji did not des- 
pair of the Moderates. In the crisis of November-December when thou- 
sands of our workers were being sent to jail, including some of the top- 
most leaders, hopes were entertained that the Moderates would then rise 
to the occasion. It was not realised that most of them had directly or 
indirectly given their support to the repressive policy of the Government. 
Again when Mahatmaji himself was arrested and convicted the Councillors 
remained unmoved and indications arc not wanting to show that some of 
the leading Lghts of the moderate party had a hand in his prosecution. 
Then very recently came the plain talk of Mr. Lloyd George revealing the 
hollowness of the pronouncement of20th August 1917 and assuring the 
Civd Service that reforms or no reforms they would remain the true 
arbiters of India’s destiny for all time to come. There was a storm in a 
tea-pot in the hJoderate camp but it subsided after a Feebie resolatioo in 
the Council protesting against that speech. 

The Lesson of Experience 

112 . It will thus be seen that the positioa in which we now find our- 
selves is inaterially different to that we occupied at the commencement of 
the campaign and during its earlier stages. Times have now changed. 
Circumstances have altered. The period of the struggle is indefinitely 
prolonged. The boycott of Courts, Sdiooh and Colleges has been relaxed 
by Mahatmaji at Bardoli. The ^cstioa of Councils was not then ^ live 

issue. We have since passed throu^ further vicissitudes and are no'Au ® 
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position to take stock of the situation. We must therefore adjust our 
programme accordingly. We are bound to recognise that the Legislature 
have it in their power to render pleasant or unpleasant, easy or burden- 
some, the position of a non-cooperator. The Council may not be an 
assembly, we readily grant, which can be used by itself for the overthrow 
of the existing system but as long as the system remains, it would be un- 
wise not to recognise the possibilities for evil if not for good of a “repre- 
sentative house.” Assuming that the Couoml cannot do any good, it 
cannot be denied that it can and is doing immense harm. Apart from the 
support, direct or indirect, the Moderates have given to the repressive 
policy of the Government and the imposition of fresh taxation, their very 
entry in the Councils for cooperation with government is harmful. It is 
obvious that if they had stood by the country during the November- 
December crisis the struggle would have assumed a different aspect. We 
know that they are not the representatives of the people, but we also know 
that they pose and are represented to the outside world by Govern- 
ment as such. It is abundantly clear that the Councils have in the name 

of law and order strengthened the hands of the Government in repressing 

the non-cooperation movement. 

Stages of Non<ooperatlon 

113. It will be evident from what we have stated above that according 
to our reading of the situation we have now passed through the first and 
entered upon the second stage of non-cooperation. The first ended with 
the Bardoli decisions and the arrest and jmprisomnent of Mahatma 
Gandhi and the second commenced with the triumph of non-violence dur- 
ing the succeeding months. In the previous Chapters we have fully de^t 

with the great achievements of the movement and may be allowed to add 

here that we yield to none in our unstinted admiration of the great or^- 
nator of the movement or of the high ideals he set before the na^n. We 
cannot, however, shut our eyes to what we see around us. That our 

success has been remarkable our enemies are forced to admit but that we 

have also had failures our best friends cannot deny. We have already 
shown that in this very matter of the Councils we can claim success only 
to the extent that a very large proportion of the voters abstained from the 
polls, but the keeping of the Council Chambers empty which was the 
real object in view was not only not achieved but was virtually defeated 
by the entry of the very persons who ought not to have been there, e 
did indeed non-cooperate but at the same time made the cooperauon ol 

others easy. We rested on our oars after leading half through the cou«e 

and allowed those behind to overtake and pass us. Shall we repeat the 
same experiment? We submit it will be suicidal to do so. 

(b) The Proposals 

Declaration by the Congress and KkHafat 

114. Before we proceed further it h necessary to state what our pr^ 
posals arc. It is not correct to say that they amount to a remov o 
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boycott of Councils a, our esteemed colleagues have described them On 
the contrary we maintain as we have already made clear that they con 

stilute the best and the most effective method of boycotting the Councils. 

°Tha't°'’thr Congress and the KJiilafat at their Gaya sessions should 
declare that in vtew of the fact that the working of the Legislntiye 

Councils during then first teem has, besides proving a great <>Wf' ' ^ 

the redress of the Khilafat and Punjab wrongs and the speedy attainment 
ofSwarajya, caused great misery and hardship to the people, it is desir- 
able that the following steps should be taken in strict accordance with he 
principle of non-violent non-cooperation to avoid the recurrence of the 


Non-cooperators should contest the elections on the issue of the 
redress of Punjab and Khilafat wrongs and immediate Swarajya and 
make every endeavour to be returned in a majority. 

2 Ifthe non-cooperators arc returned in a majority large enough to 
prevent a quorum they should after taking their seats leave the Council 
Chamber in a body and take no part in the proceedings for the rest of the 
term. They should attend the Council occasionally only for the purpose 
of preventing vacancies. 

3. If non-cooperators are returned in a majority but not large 
enough to prevent a quorum they should oppose every measure of the 
Government including the budget and only move resolutions for the 
redress of the aforesaid wrongs and the immediate attainment of Swarajya. 

4. If the non-cooperators are returned in a minority they should act 
as pointed out in No. 2 and thus materially reduce the strength of the 
Council. 


Final Mandate 

As the new Councils will not assemble till January 1924 we further 
propose that the Congress session of 1923 be held during the first instead 
of the last week of December and the matter be again brought up for the 
issue of a final mandate by the Congress in view of the results of the 
election 

It will be seen that the above proposals constitute two distinct parts, 
the first relating to election and the second to the policy and procedure to 
be adopted after actually entering into the Councils. -We shall take each 
of these parts separately and show that it does not militate against the 
principles of non-cooperation and is in every way calculated to promote 
the objects of the movement. 


tc) The Elections 
No Objection in Going to Voters 

115. As we have already shown the Councils cannot possibly be kept 
empty without keeping cut the cooperators and these cannot be kept 
out unless they are defeated at the elections by the non-cooperators. 
Assuming without admitting that there are difficulties based on the princi- 
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•pie and practice of non-cooperation in the way of actually entering 
into the Councils, we cannot conceive of any in merely contesting the 
elections and eflectually preventing the cooperators from going in Some 
witnesses have gone the length of sa^g that the mere act of going to 
the electors to seek their suffrage amounts to cooperation with the 
Government. Prominent among these is Sriyut Vallabhbhai Patel of Guja- 
rat. He has given no reasons for this opinion apart from the objections 
he has to the Councils themselves, which we shall consider presently. 
We confess we see no act of coopcraiion-with the Government in going 
to our own countrymen to obtain their mandate to put an end to an 
institution they do not want. If there is any we fail to differentiate it 
from that involved in going to the Municipal voter for a purpose which 
is admittedly inseparable from cooperation with the Government. 
Sriyut Patel is a strong advocate for capturing the District and Local 
Boards and Municipalities. Going to the voters and asking them to 

express their disapproval of the Councils by keeping silent and abstaining 

from the polls is admittedly an act of merit. How it ceases to be so if 
ihey are asked to speak out their jninds and authorise their represen- 
tative to say that they do not want the Councils is not at all clear to us. 
We do not think it necessary to labour the point further and will now deal 
with the practical side of the question. 

Consequences of Abstention 

116. It is necessary in the interest of working the constructive pro- 
gramme itself that non-cooperators should contest Council elections. We 

have to bear in mind that we would be out again for 3 years. It is not 
difficult to realise the consequences of allowing a free field to the coopera- 
tors and the Government for their operations for another 3 years and the 
effect of their operations on the Congress and the whole national move- 
ment. Measures affecting the daily life of the people are being enacted 
year after year, fresh taxation and huge liabilities are being imposed and 
will continue to be imposed with the help and in the name of the so-called 
representatives of the people and nolens \olens the people will have to 
submit to them. Under these circumstances it is a question for considera- 
tion how far the hold of the Congress over the masses can remain un- 
affected. 

On the occasion of the last Ctoundl elections, an overwhelming majo- 
rity of voters abstained from voting and we rightly claimed that the 
abstention was the outcome of the Congress resolution in favour of the 
boycott of Councils and the propaganda in that behalf. The Government 
on the other hand contended that the abstention on such a large scale was 
mainly due to ignorance and apathy on the part of the voters and to the 
fact that it was for the first time that elections of that character were 
introduced in the country. Suppose the Congress persists in the bojeott 
of Councils in its present form and it is found that a greater percentage 
of voters record their votes on this occasion our claim would be discre- 
dited. We are inclined to believe that this policy of abstention has lost its 
charm and it is not at all unlikely that agreater percentage of voters will 
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poll at the ensuing elections. In that cent the sueeess gained at the la« 

Lctions will be a thing of the past and the whole movement might be 

adversely affected. 


Propaganda 

1 1 7 There is another aspect of the matter which deserves careful atten- 
tion The times of active electoral campaign are peenliatly propitious tor 
the discussion of social, economic, and polittcal theories and hence ttay 

offer an escellent opportunity for the propaganda of the Congiess *”0 * 
the broad masses of the people. That opportunity will be largely fnhanceo 
if non-cooperation is made one of the direct issues of the campaign And 

not only are political campaigns important as mediums of effectiv p 

paganda, they ate also useful as periodical reviews of the Congress forces 
The number of votes which the non-cooperalots poll at a general electi 

is a sure gauge of the progress made by the movement among the electo- 
rate, and nothing stimulates growth so much as the proof of growth. It i 
evident that candidates for election to the Councils will have greater 
facilities for Congress propaganda by their manifestoes and speeches. 


Alteration of Rules Likely 

118. There are indications that government will use all means both fair 
and unfair to prevent the non-coopetator$ from getting into the Councils. 
Neither the Oovernment nor the Moderates want us there. They wiu 
naturally join hands and try to make it difficult if not impossible 
have a majority and any further delay would make our task more difficult. 
It is also likely, or shall we say more than likely, that once we decide to 
run elections, some device by alterations in the regulations or otherwise 
might be invented to keep us out, or what appears more probable, they 
might put off the evil day by extending the life of the present Councils, 
they thus deliberately keep us out even the pretence of the Councils being 
representative institutions will disappear and the stupendous fraud will 6 
thoroughly exposed. , 

We are told that the final election rolls shall be ready by the end of t i 
year. It is necessary to see that manipulations and manoeuvers to keep 
the non-cooperators and their sympathisers out of the rolls do no 
succeed. The question of running the elections has therefore got to e 

decided at once. Early next year a regular campaign will begin and if we 

decide to contest the elections we should not be late in the field. 


(d) The Policy 


Broad Outline of Policy 

119. We have so far dealt with the question of running the elections 
apart from the issue on which they are to be contested. It is obvious t a 
no election campaign can be effectively carried on without a clear defini- 
tion of policy and a definite programme being laid before the country. 
The circumstances under which we are called upon to make our recoin- 
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mendations are however peculiar and it ia not possible to settle the lines 
of action with any approach to finality at the present stage. Much 
depends on the altitude of the Government towards the Congress candi- 
dates and the movement generally. The result of the elections will in no 
small measure affect the eourse of rntuie action The circumstances in 
which we are now placed may alter considerably for better or worse during 
the next 15 months. Out action whether in or out of the Councils wil 
have to be shaped according to developments. While however the actual 
programme cannot at the present moment be finafiy laid down, it is essen- 
tial that the broad outlines of policy should be sufficiently defined to put 
the attitude of the Congress towards the Councils clearly before the vari- 
ous constituencies so that both the voters and the candidates who may be 
advised to contest the elections may know what is expected of them. This 
outline of policy can only be determined with reference to existing eireum- 
stances with due regard to such developments as it is possible to antici- 
pate. For these reasons it is loo early yet S "I 

gramme. All that need be said at present is that if con i ion 
in the meantime we shall enter the Councils to end them “ ‘i™” w 

mended as we would wish them to be. We shaU so conduct 
either the administration must be carrM ^ ° - words we 

power or the Government must concede out deman . coooera- 

shall non-cooperate. Hitherto we tried the neganve form 
tion in regard to the Councils and it failed to ac lev that 

its entirety We would now try the active form of non-cooperation that 

is to say, enter the Councils for actively obstructing and paralysing th 
Government. 

Programme Only Provisional 

120 The nrooosals Set out in Section (« of this Part will show the 
broad variations of policy which waTchful 

our workers and helping forward the ““ S p " 

the country. 

texts pointed out above we shall still n ® „nH suDPlying 

of exposing disobedience which the country 

the necessary impetus for inmviaum sanction 

lacks at present. AlUha, the Gaya 

is the running of elections on the confirmation of the 

the programme is merely provisional subj 
Congress session of December 1923. 

Constructive Programme to be Worked Vigorously 

At the same »nre.ivf "e' 

continued with renewed vigour The disregard the wishes 

not be neglected. If the taxes by 

of the people and time after t*n»e tas outside the CouncUs 

extraordinary power, the work mside and the worK ouisiu 
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will create a situation most favourable to the starting of the nation-wide 
movement of non-cooperation inclodiog civil disobedience and non-pay- 
ment of taxes and will evoke an adequate and spontaneous response in 
the people. Conservation of energy and the keeping up of enthusiasm 
are the essentia! requisites which we fear cannot be cultivated by help- 
lessly looking on while our noblest countrymen arc being humiliated, 
persecuted and treated as common felons. It is the measure of the peo- 
ple’s strength and determination to oppose Injustice and oppression 
which determines the attitude of the Government and not a meek sub- 
mission to all Its vagaries. 

(e) Entry into the Councils 
Written AnsHers Afodified 

122 Under this head we propose to consider the evidence of the 
witnesses and the reasons they give for or against the entry of non-co- 
operators into the Councils. There is apparently an overwhelming 
majority numbering 302 who according to their written answers do not 
favour entry into the Councils as against 163 who advocate such entry 
in some form or other. The latter having made definite proposals have 
been classified under suitable heads. Many of the former have in the 
course of their oral examination considerably modified their written 
answers. It being found impossible to classify such modifications under 
definite heads we have simply given the number of these witnesses in 
Appendix VII with the remark that they support the existing boycott 
“according to their written answers.” This course was adopted with 
the approval of Sriyut Kasturi Ranga Iyengar and Sriyut Rajagopala- 
chanar but we find that the words “according to their written answers" 
are omitted from the copy they have given in their dissenting note. The 
omission could not be brought to their notice as the note was handed 
by them to one of us (Pandit Motilal Nehru) as they were leaving Allaha- 
bad. It is obviously an oversight. 

Having regard to (he great labour involved in the classification, as 
it appears in the Appendix, we do not claim absolute accuracy for it 
and have in fact found some erroR after the tables were in print We 
can only express the hope that such errors are not numerous. 

Striking Instances 

123. A few examples of how the written answers of the great majority 
of the 302 witnesses were modified in the oral examination are given 
below Babu Rajendra Prasad of Patna, the spokesman of the officisl 
witnesses of Bihar and a stout cha m p i o n of the boycott in its present 
form, gives away the whole principle of non-cooperation in his oral 
evidence, and might easily be classed with the 36 witnesses who are fot 
entry into the Councils for ultilizing them as they are. If he could only 
be satisfied that the constructive programme could possibly be helper! 
thereby. It is evident that the greaterpart, if not the whole of that pro 
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gramme, falls under the transferred subjects and can undoubtedly be helped 
to a very considerable extent if the Minister in charge took some interest 
in it. That being so the only objection of Dabu Rajendra Prasad to an 
unconditional entry into the Councils even as they arc at present con- 
stituted is not well founded. The following is an extract from his oral 
statement: 


Babu Rajendra Prasad, Genera! Secretary, 

Bihar Prarineia! C. C 

Mr. V. J. Patel. Q. Are you in favour of capturing the municipalities 
and local boards? 

Babu Rajendra Prasad. A I am in favour of it. 

Q. . You take it from me that you have to cooperate with the Govern- 
ment? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You don’t object to that cooperation? 

A. The non-cooperation that we have does not imply non-coopera- 
tion in every act, and, in that matter, I would leave it there. 

Q. But would it help the programme? 

A. It may, but I am not concerned with the powers of the munici- 
pality. 

Q. If your constructive programme is helped even though you have 
to cooperate with the Government, you would not mind it? 

A. No. 

Q, You would certainly mind non-cooperators working the con- 
structive programme through the Councils, even if it is possible to 
help the programme by going into the Councils? 

A. I think it is impossible. 

Q. I say, whether you would advise the non-cooperators. if it is 
possible? 

A. If it is possible to further the programme through the Councils, 
then, I would advise just as in the case of local bodies 

Q. Would it not be a surrender on the part of the Congress? 

A. It will not be a surrender, because there is that assumption. At 
present we are working on the assumption and the Congress is work- 
ing on that assumption that it is impossible to work the constructive 
programme in any way in the Councils, and, therefore, if it is now 
admitted or assumed that it is possible to work the constructive pro- 
gramme through the Councils, there is no objection of our going to 
the Councils, and there is no surrender. 

Q But is it not a question of humiliation and surrender? 

A. It is not a question of humiliation and surrender, it is a question of 
furthering our cause. 

Mr. G. Chowdhury the official spokesman of Utkal goes even further 

and would recommend an alteration of the non-cooperation programme 

to include cooperation in the Coundls if that would help the constructive 
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oronamme. His sole reason for thinking that this cannot be expected is 
that the existing Councils have done nothing in that direction. Here is 
an extract from his oral evidence. 

Mr. G. Chowdhury, Vice-President, Utkal Provincial 
Congress Committee. 


Mr. V. J- Patel Q. Are you in favour of capturing municipalities 
and local boards by non-cooperatorS? 

Mr. G. C A. Yes, I would like them to do so. 

Q. But don’t you think that in the municipalities we cooperate vnth 
the Government? 

A. But much can be done to help the programme. 

Q. So you are not against entering the municipalities and cooperating 
with the Government if you can do something and work your con- 
structive programme to a very great extent? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Then tell me, if by such cooperation you can work the construc- 
tive programme through the Councils, you would not object going to 
the Councils? 

A. If the Councils would help the constructive programme, then I have 
no objection. 

Q. I believe you have not studied the Government of India Act and 
the Reform Act, that you are in a position to work the constructive 
programme through the Councils? 

A. As my experience shows, nothing has been done through the Coun- 
cils so far. 

Q. I want to know whether it can be done? 

A. When for the last two years nothing has been done, it is not possi- 
ble to do anything in the Council. 

Q. But you are quite clear that if it can be done, you would not object 
to such cooperation? 

A. Yes, as regards working of the constructive programme. 

Q. But don’t you think it would be against the spirit of non-coopera- 
tion if you get some advantage by going into the Councils? 

A. It may be inconsistent, but I think the programme will have to be 
changed. 

Q. If the people are satisfied with the constructive programme, and 
they think that it can be worked through the Councils, you will ask the 
Congress to change the programme? 

A. If the people are satisfied, the Congress will change it. 


The next witness we shall refer to is Mr. S.V. Kowjalgi, President 
District Congress Committee, Bijapur, for sometime member of the Ali 
India Working Committee. He concludes his remarks in his written 
answers on the subject of Councils by saying; “After giving my best con 
sideration to this subject I have come to the conclusion that permission to 
enter the Councils will be more a loss than a gain for the National cause. 
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Hie following extract from his evidence will speak for itself. Ques- 
tioned by Hakim Ajmal Khan. 

Q. If you can get workers to attend to the boycott of courts and of 
schools and other items of the non-cooperation programme, can you 
not also similarly get a few workers for the Councils? 

A. I am aware we can. I have stated in my statement that individuals 
from the nationalist camp who are fit for nothing else might try that 
way. 

Q. But you agree that it is only if we have a majority we can go? 

A. Yes. But I am doubtful of a majority with regard to my province. 
I have on principles no objection to the other provinces going into the 
Councils. Nationalists are so strong-minded now that they may be able 
to do some good by going into the Councils. 

Q. You don’t think the principle of non-cooperation will be affected 
by our going into the Councils? 

A. I think it will all depend upon the attitude of the 8®* 

If they go and only obstruct there, then it is not against the principle of 

N.C.O., and if they go with a determination never to tempted with 

any advantages to be gained from the bureaucratic side. 

Q. And then I take it that you are not against the Nationalists going 
into the Councils if they go there for the purpose of 

1. Obstruction pure and simple, and 2. Working the constructive 
programme of the Congress through the Councils? 

A. I am not against. 

The following Is an extract from the evidence of Pandit Harkaran 
Misra, General Secretary. U.P. Provincial Congress Committee, Allaha- 
bad, examined by Panditji. 

Q. On principle you are against going into the Councils, and you are 
also against going into the Government schools. From the practical 
point ofview, principle apart, do you think that the only conditions 
upon which the non-cooperators may enter the Councils are mos 
difficult, if not impossible to be performed? 

A- Yes, this is it. . . .... 

Q- Supposing there is some assurance that these conditions wi e 
fulfilled, and in some provinces these conditions can be satisfie , ave 

you any other objection to go to the Councils from the practical point 

of view? 

A. No. 

Evidence Dealt With 

i 24. It is easy to multiply instances of this nature but we feel we simll 
not be justified in dwelling on the point at greater length as it is evi 
that a question like this cannot be decided by reference only to the nu 
her of witnesses. It involves a principle and gives rise to various con- 
siderations in determining the practical utility of adopting it in prac i • 
It is necessary to examine the grounds upon which each opinion is a 
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fore take each ground of objection and comment on it briefly. 

T^e Fatwa 

us. The lirsl raises the all important qneshon of 'J' 

STe ouTat on« J^ouTrefer^^ to W 

for the Jamait-ul-Ulema to say how far the Fatwa will ^ 

a line of action such as the one wc have suggested. i 

not apply at all to the running of elections and as regards y 

Councils it refers to the normal work as it is at present car ed on 
prohibits the cooperation it involves id emphatic terms. On . 

of the oath of allegiance also it proceeds on ‘1«. 

allegiance thereby imposed is to the Government which » not the cas 

We give a translation of the material portion of the Fatwa App 
XU and although the authoritative decision of the question must r® 

the Ulema, we venture to say that a close examination of the langu^ 

used justifies a further reference to that learned body of divines . . „ 

sider their verdict with special reference to the object with which elections 
are to be contested and the use which it is proposed to be made oi la 
Councils We are encourged to recommend such reference on t e s 

ottlisprmdpls ofiJJL) JWHI iji (all actions depend upon intent.) 


Oath of Allegiance 

126. The next objection taken has reference to the oath of allegiance. 
It relates first to the taking of the oath itself and secondly to the propnety 
of entering into the Councils with the avowed object of paralysing them 
after giving an undertaking io the form, “I will faithfully discharge t e 
duty upon which I am about to enter”. As regards the first part all that is 
needed is to swear allegiance to the Sovereign of England. We find not 
ing in the Congress creed to prohibit It and as long as our objective o 
complete Swaiajya can possibly be gained within the British Empire 
see no harm in declaring on oath or solemn affirmation what is an incon 
trovertible fact. That under existing conditions we owe allegiance to t e 
Sovereign of England cannot be doubted whether we say so or not. e 
should have thought that the non-cooperator who has laid his car s o 
the table would be the last to hcatate in admitting the truth. It is possi 
that the bureaucracy may in the near future drive us to join the °° 
of thought which insists on independence but so long as that event 
not happen and the Congress and Khilafat creeds remain as they are 
can find no real difficulty in taking the oath of allegiance. There may 

course be people who have consdentious scruples in this respect 

are dealing here with the general movement and its principles, 
objection based on the fatwa has already been dealt with and wc ® 
as we have suggested that it can be removed by a further reference 
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The Duty Imposed 

127. As to the second part of the objection we have no doubt whatever 
that a non-cooperator who secures his election to the Council with a 
distinct mandate from his constituency to obstruct the proceedings at 
every step (as would be the case if our suggestion is adopted) can only 
“faithfully discharge the duly upon which beis about to enter” by acting 
in strict accordance with that mandate. The whole question turns upon 
what is the duty of a representative of the people who is elected to an 
assembly by the suffrage of his countrymen and has pledged himself to 
follow a particular line of policy. We are clearly of opinion that such 
a representative would not only be failing in his duty but be guilty of a 
gross breach of fa’th if he swerves by a hair’s breadth from that policy. 
But it is said that the undertaking contained in the form of the oath is in 
conflict with the policy of obstruction as it involves an obligation to act 
under the provisions of the Act. We fail to see any such conflict. It is 
obvious that all obstruction to be effective must be offered in accordance 
with the rules governing the conduct of business and so long as those 
rules are observed we can discover no dereliction of the duty undertaken. 
Obstructive tactics in relation to particular measures are a common 
feature of all legislative assemblies in the world and have never been 
considered to be anything but the exercise ofa legitimate right. Ifsuch 
tactics can properly be resorted to in relation to particular measures we 
cannot conceive of any reason why they should be regarded as reprehen- 
sible if applied to a large number of measures or to all the measures 
which are brought forward. Reliance is placed on the Preamble of the 
Act and it is said that the duly undertaken by the oath implies acquies- 
cence in the policy of Parliament therein set out. If that be so the oath 
conflicts with the settled convictions of many if not all the Moderates 
who have entered the Council after taking it. We are not aware that 
there is any school of thought in India which fully endorses the famous 
declaration of August 20th, 1917 which is reproduced in the Preamble 
of the Act. In the Calcutta session of the Congress of that year when 
both Moderates and Extremists sailed under the same colours the limita- 
tions contained in the declaration of August 20th were unanimously con- 
demned and by none so vehemently as the present Moderates. The forcible 
characterisation of these limitations by Babu Surendra Nath Banerji as 
a “rift in the lute” is fresh in the memory of Congressmen. But quite 
apart from the attitude of the Moderates we can only express our surprise 
at the calling in aid of the Prcamblcof the Act to explain the meaning 
of the oath of allegiance. It is easy to show that such a use of the Preamble 
is wholly unwarranted but for obvious reasons we refrain from going into 
the purely legal aspect of the question which cannot have any reference 
to moral considerations on which alone the objection to have any weight 
must be founded. We may however point out that the argument if earned 
to its logical end means that the moment a person takes the oath he is 
debarred for ever from taking exception to any of the provisions of the 
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„ . „r Inilii Act nrhich is absurd. We are therefore quite clear 

S::rerisuov“dob» “i-'o z 

dis'entine colleagues that “uo conscientious person can stand 

with the avowed object of wrecking the institution md take such “n oath, 

and ercept by casuistry or mental reservation can feel justified m 

sudi a course ” No reasons are given for this dictum and we fail to see 

Tny justification for it. strong words do not constitute an argument and 

we take no further notice of the remarks. We have given our reasons 
and leave the matter there. . .... ...... 

It is unnecessary « go into the evidence on the point which is mea^ 
but we give the following esttact from the statement of Pandit Hatkatan 

Nath Misra as a correct appreciation of the principle. 

O What about the oath of allegiance? Does it olfer any obstacle in 
the way of non-eoopetation? Will it be necessary for the Congress 
to change Its creed and give the mandate to the non-coopcralots to 
go into the Councils? . .u. 

A The party which wants complete independence without the BriW 

Empire, is very limited, and probably there ate very few persons who 
do not like to go into Council, but there are many who synt to get 
Swarajya within the Empire, aod in that ease oath of allegiance musi 
not stand much in your way. 


Inconsislency with l^on-<oop<ralion 

128. The next objection raised is that entry into the Couorils would 

be inconsistent with the non-cooperation resolution of the Congr - 
There is no doubt that such entry involves a material change m tne p 
gramme of non-cooperation as passed at Calcutta and re-afwme 
Nagpur and Ahmedabad. In the words of Mahatma Gandhi “Rejec 
of courts, schools and councils is an integral part of the programm • 
All that this Committee or the All India Committee can do is to m 
such recommendations as they may be advised for the consideration 
the Congress at its next regular session at Gaya. But when *V*,*^Qf 
that the suggestion we have made is inconsistent with the pnncip e 
non-cooperation we entirely differ. As we have already observe 
can think of no higher form of non-cooperation than entering the ou 
cils and non-cooperating with the Government at every step. 

Brief History of the Clause 

129. It will not be out of place here to give a brief ° j 

clause relating to boycott of Councils. As has already been pom e 
(See paras 13 and 14) this item did not find a place in the programm^^ 
non-cooperation until after the Leaders’ Conference had been 
Allahabad, on the 2nd June 1920 though the principle had been 
some time before. We find that in an article contributed June, 

of the “Nava Jivan” and reproduced in the "Young India ’ of 9t . 

1920, Mahatma Gandhi gives some very wholesome advice to c 
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as to the quaJiflcations they should insist on before voting for a particular 
candidate, and points out the desirability of sending the best available 
men into the Councils. Shortly after Lala Lajpat Rai, in an article in his 
Urdu paper “The Bande Mataram”, announced that he had “resolved 
after much deliberation that he should not stand for election.” This article 
was reproduced in the “Young India” of June the 30th, 1920 and was 
followed by a statement to the press issued by Mahatma Gandhi in which 
he welcomed the suggestion of Lala Lajpat Rai and expressed the opinion 
that “it would be a fine education for them if the electors are not to elect 
anybody and unanimously to tell whosoever may seek their suffrage that 
he would not represent them if he sought election so long as the Punjab 
and Khilafat questions were not satisfactorily settled.” This statement 
appeared in “Young India” of the 7th July, 1920, which also gave pub- 
licity to the report of the Non-cooperation Committee appointed at the 
Leaders’ Conference held in Allahabad. It was in this report that the 
boycott of the reformed Councils found a place for the first time and was 
repeated after a great struggle in the Subjects Committee in the resolution 
passed by the special session of the Congress in Calcutta. It will thus be 
seen that the idea of the boycott of Councils in the form adopted at 
Calcutta was sot considered an essential feature of non-cooperation at 
the beginning and was only gradually evolved as better calculated to 
educate the country in the rights of cilizeoship. The principle underlying 
the Calcutta resolution was that the Government consolidates its power 
through the Councils and what it prohibits is cooperation with the Govern- 
ment which will help such consolidation. It is evident that so far from 
contributing to strengthen the power of the Government, the non-co- 
operator, by carrying out the policy suggested by us, in the Councils, 
would be laying the axe at its very root. We see nothing in the Nagpur 
and Ahmedabad Congress resolutions which can be taken to confiict with 
this view. 

Councils Thrive on Obstruction 

130. Reliance is next placed on a dictum of Mahatma Gandhi con- 
tained in the following passage: “I submit that in a sense we cooperate 
by Joining even though the object is obstruction. Most institutions, and a 
British Legislative Council most of all, thrive upon obstruction. The 
disciplined obstruction of the Irish members made practically no impres- 
sion upon the House of Commons. The Irish have not got the Home Rule 
they wanted.” (“Young l^dia” I4th July, 1920). 

The aphorism that “Governments thrive on obstruction” has become 
a copy-book maxim with some non-cooperators who tear it out of the 
context and use it as a rule of general application. It is not reaUzed that 
the argument has force only when applied to obstruction by a minority such 
as that of the Irish members or of the Labour party in the House of Com- 
mons or of the non-official members in the pre-Reform Councils in India. 
As soon as the party of obstruction commands a majority, its obstruction, 
instead of giving vitality to the Government, results in its total paralysis. 
In countries where there is responsibleGovemment the Ministry when its 
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support in the House dwindles down into a minority has to go out and 
make room for a new Ministry representing the majority. In India the 
position is different. The Government is not responsible to the House or 
the country and is not called upon to resign and give place to a new 
Government. But it cannot carry on the administration as a Government 
under the reformed constitution. But the Government and the Councils 
established under the constitution must come to an end and the adminis- 
tration must take the form of despotic rule. The Reform Act must go and 
the choice will be between a new Act according to the wishes of the peo- 
ple and naked despotism. The argument that Governments thrive on 
obstruction has no application when the party of obstruction is in a 
majority. Mahatmaji's remarks must be read in the light of the illustra- 
tion he gives of the Irish members in the House of Commons who did not 
exceed 100 in a House of 700. His observations would hold good only 
if the obstructionists fail to secure a majority. 

High Moral Level 

131. Another objection which at first sight appears to be a serious one 
is that going into the Councils for the purpose of obstruction will not be 
in keeping with the high moral level of the movement. We do not know 
what non-cooperation is unless it be a series of obstructions carried to the 
extent of wholly paralysing the Government. Every boycott, be it of 
schools and colleges or ofcourls or ofshops for the sale of foreign cloth 
or alcoholic drinks Is nothing but obstruction pure and simple. If it is 
not descending from the high moral plane we occupy when we obstruct 
these institutions we cannot conceive of any reason why it should be so 
if obstruction is offered to the working of the Councils, which have helped 
to plunge the country in the sufTeriog and misery we see around us. We 
maintain that going into the Councils with the avowed object of ending 
them if they would not mend, is not only not inconsistent with the princi- 
ples of non-cooperation but is a manlier way of grappling with an evil 
than running away from it. 

The Theory of Gift 

132. Again it is said that the Reforms being a gilt from the Govern- 
ment, it is immoral to use them for the purpose of destroying it. We can- 
not for a moment concede that ihc Reforms, shadowy as they are, have 
come to us as a free gift from the Government.' It may as well be argued 
that the usurper, in restoring an infinitesimal part of the thing usurped to 
the real owner under compulsion, is making a free gift to the latter. But 
some kind of moral turpitude is said to be involved in the act of using n 

weapon placed in our hands the Government against the Government 

itself. It is like taking a sword from your adversary and using it to wrest 
the machine gun which he has iraioed upon you. The weapon wielded by 
the Government under the refoims is a far mightier one than that we can 
forge out of the scxapis left to us. What we are aiming at is to render that 
mightier weapon useless against ns by following the natural instinct of 
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seJf-preservaCion. Obstruction being of (he very essence of Parliamentary 
Government it is easy to conceive that a situation may arise quite apart 
from non-cooperation when in order to achieve an object of immediate 
vital importance it may become necessary to set up wholesale opposition 
to less urgent measures of undoubted utility. We can only repeat that we 
find it impossible to draw the line where obstruction ceases to be a virtue 
and suddenly becomes a vice. The boycott of the Councils was not advised 
because it was a pious act in itself. Jn the article last quoted Mahatmajf 
says: “We boycott an institution because we do not like it or because we 
do not wish to cooperate with its conductors. In the matter of the Coun- 
cils the latter is the deciding reason.” So that the boycott is really based 
on solid practical grounds and has nothing to do with far-fetched religi- 
ous or moral theories. We keep in view the real object and suggest an 
alteration in form on equally solid and practical grounds of which no 
honourable man need be ashamed and are met by the objection of im- 
morality! No attempt is made to show wherein the immorality lies but it 
is assumed that if Mahatmaji advised a course of action it must have been 
On moral grounds and deviation from it is highly immoral, however much 
(he circumstances might have changed since he gave the advice. It is 
forgotten that Mahatmaji besides being a great religious and social reform 
mer is also a statesman of a very high order. 

Te/tvrfarions 

133. The next argument that the oon-cooperators are not sufficiently 
disciplined to carry out the mandate of the Congress and are liable to 
temptations furnishes if true a sad commentary on the high moral level 
claimed for the followers of the movement. Happily we have no great 
misgivings on the subject. Mr. Aney has effectively disposed of it by the 
following trenchant statement. 

M r. Af. S. Aney, President Provincial Congress Committee, 

Berar, questioned by Mr. V. J. Patel, 

Q. I want toicnow ifthe non-coopera(ongolo the Legislative Coun- 
cils are you not afraid of their being corrupted by these influences? 

A. I think we can certainly find out a sufficient number of persons 
who can stand this temptation. If the nation cannot find sufficient 
men who can withstand this temptation, then we have been behind 
in the race of political agitation and should not talk of a bold action 
either inside or outside the Councils. 

Q. Have you not known instances in the past of nationalists falling 
victims to temptation? 

A. What I say is I have to judge of nationalists who are backed by 
the mandate of the Congress with their resignations in the hands of 
the Provincial Congress Committee. When there is that fear behind 
them, they will be pledged to cany out a certain Congress policy. 

Qi And if they fail to do it, then they will have to resign. With that 
condition you would like to send the nationalists to the Legislative 
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Councils? 
A. Yes. 
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Weakness of Human Nature 

134. Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya of Andhra takes a gloomier view. He 
thinks that the Don-cooperator is not free from the weaknesses of human 
nature and is as much liable to succumb to corrupting influences as his 
fellowmen The learned Dr. is a keen observer of human nature as his 
statement shows but has in this instance we venture to say overlooked 
Its brighter side We are sure he will readily admit that non-cooperation 
can claim as many, if not more, men of robust moral stamina as any 
other nation — having regard to our numbers we are tempted to say, as 
many as half a dozen other nations put together. Are we ready for the 
immediate Swarajya we are fighting for if we are doubtful of finding a 
few hundred men in the country who can withstand temptation of all 
kinds? We decline to give room to any such pessimism. It will be rea- 
dily admitted that there is a serious lack of discipline in the rank and 
file but it is impossible to shut ones eyes to hundreds of recent instances 
of sturdy independence and selfless devotion which would do honour to 
any country in the world, 

Selfrespeet and Dignity 

135. We next come to the point which above all others has confirmed 
us in the opinion we hold but strangely enough is used by our colleagues 
against us. The fact that a targe number of distinguished non-cooperators 
including the great leader of the movement are disqualified under the rules 
by the reason of the sentences passed on them is relied on in support of 
the argument that it will be inconsistent with our self-respect and dignity 
to enter into the Councils. Babu Rajendra Prasad says that in these 
circumstances “it would be cowardice” to go into the Councils and he 
uses the word for want of a stronger term. The argument would be 
unanswerable if it were intended to cooperate with the Government in the 
Councils but having regard to the purpose for which the Councils are 
proposed to be utilised it not only loses its force but furnishes the strongest 
reason in support of our recommendation. It is precisely because the 
Government has dealt with us so badly that it becomes out clear duty 
to attack the stronghold it occupies with all the energy we can command 
and spare no pains to destroy it. The Government has not hesiuted to 
adopt all possible means to put down the movement and in doing so has. 
as we ^ve shown, greatly misused its powers. Wc are fully entitled to 
use all clean weapons avmlablc to us both for offence and defence pro- 
vided we can do so without rioIaUng any of the cardinal principles of non- 
violent Don-cooperatjon. Wc have so far be'en fighting for our just rights 
and the Government has replied by a resort to general repression and the 
arrest and imprisonment of thousands of our earnest workers and selfless 

patriots including the great originator of the movement. We have Uken 

it all m the true spirit of con-violent non-cooperation. An opportunity 
now offers itself to vindicate oar national self-respect by carrying the fight 
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in the same spirit into a new field of action and we feel that we would be 
wanting in our duty not only to our colleagues in jail, but to our 
country if we did not recommend the fullest use of that opportunity. 
We say that as long as our men are nijail, as long as there is no change 
of heart on the other side, as loag as the K.bHafat and the Punjab 
wrongs are unredressed and Swarajya remains a distant goal, so long 
there can be no question of cooperation with the Government in any 
shape or form, and the only policy admissible consistently with our 
national dignity is a policy of total obstruction wherever possible. This 
is our reply to the repression and terrorism which has caused such misery 
and suffering to thousands of our countrymen and laid desolate thousands 
of homes. What is the reply that our colleagues who dissent from us and 
those witnesses who would cling lo the eaiisling order of things have to 
give? Their reply is. we shall in this great war of right against might con- 
tinue to send our best men to the sacrifice, allow our work to come to a 
stand still and keep looking on while untold atrocities are being com- 
mitted day after day but shall not touch one of the cleanest and most 
effective weapons which lies ready at hand. Are they doing their duty by 
our suffering countrymen or we, who would lose no time to grasp this 
powerful weapon and use it to the best advantage? Is their proposal con- 
sistent with the dignity of our manhood or ours? We leave these questions 
to be answered by the All India Committee. 

Government by Veto 

136. The neiit argument that it is impossible to offer successful obstruc- 
tion to a Government armed with the power of veto ignores the elemen- 
tary fact that there can be no greater paralysis of the system than Govern- 
ment by veto. We do not consider it necessary to go further into the 
point. 

The Question of ifajority 

137. The real question is whether or not it is possible and probable to 
secure a majority of non-cooperators at the ensuing elections. The evi- 
dence adduced before us strongly suppiorts the belief that we shall be in a 
very substantial majority in all the Provinces if the Congress and the 
Khilafat declare in favour of entering into the Councils. Even witnesses 
with a strong bias against such entry and unable to view it as anything but 
a national disaster have no hesitation in assuring us of a large majority 
if the necessary mandate from the two national assemblies is forthcoming. 
When a witness like Pandit Sanlanam of Lahore who apprehends general 
demoralisation in the country if the boycott of the Councils in its present 
form is removed or altered has no doubt of a majority and is supported 
by Prof. Ruchi Ram so far as regards the Hindus and Sikhs and by 
Maulana Abdul Kadir on behalf of the Mussulmans, we may be quite 
sure of the Punjab. Here is the relevant eatract from his evidence. 
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PUNJAB 

Pandit K. Santanam, General Secy., Punjab Provincial 
Congress Committee to Mr. V.J. Patel 

Q. Supposing the Congress gives a mandate that we should capture 
the Legislative machinery and thereby obstruct the Government in all 
possible ways, do you think that your province will send a majority of 
non-cooperators into the Councils? 

A. I am disposed to believe that, in that case, non-cooperators will 
be in a majority in the Councils. If all the men now in jail come out, 
you will have sufficient capable candidates for the posts. 

Q. Then the people have got sufficient confidence in the Congress 
leaders that they would return a majority of them into the Councils. 

A. I can say this on behalf of the Hindus and the Sikhs. 

Q. (M. Abdul Qadir) what do you say about the Mohammedans? 

A. (M. Abdul Qadir) I hope (hat the Mohammedans will return a 
majority of the Congressmen into the Councils. They will follow the 
lead of their leaders. 

There is a weighty body of evidence from the other provinces in sup- 
port of the same view. We &ve the following extracts which will speak 
for themselves. 


BIHAR 

Mr. Rojendra Prasad 
To Pandit MotUal Nehru 

Q. Having regard to the feeling in your province do you think that 
after the Congress has made it permbsive, assuming the Congress 
makes it permissive to N.C.Os. logo info the Councils, will the pro- 
paganda among the electorates asking them to vote for Congressmen 
be successful, havingregard to the temperament of the people? 

A. It is difficult to answer that question. 

Q. What I mean is this? Is the feeling against the Councils so strong 
that if the Congress merely makes it permissive to N.C.Os. to enter 
the Councils, can the ciectorales be educated to send a large number 
of non-cooperating candidates to the Councils? Do you expect a 
majority in that case of N.C.O. Councillors? 

A. I think if NC.Os. are allowed to go and if they carry on propa- 
ganda they might capture a majority of votes. 

Q. Then the feeling depends on what the Congress says? 

A. Yes very much. 

Q. The common people will not think that now that Mahatma Gandhi 
is in jail we are going back on the Congress resolution as framed by 
him? 

A The prestige of the Congress now is so great that it may carry the 
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people with it to a considerable extent. 

Q. What do you expect? It may or may not? 

It may if the Congress removes the ban. 

Q. The fact that we are going back on the Congress resolution as it 
was started by Mahatma Gandhi will have little clTect? 

A. I think so. It is possible to capture a good number of seals if it is 

thought desirable. 


UNITED PROVINCES 

Pandit Uarkaran Nath Misra, General Secretary U.P. Pratitteial 
Congress Committee, Aiiahabad to Hakim Sahib 

Q. What is your opinion about the Councils? 

/t. We advocate the boycott of Councils. . - ■ . 

Q. If you think that the Constmetive Proramme is not rafficient and 
if the Congtess decided that you should go into the Councils 
it impossibie for the coopetatots to ‘oopotolo 

and lay every sort of obstruction in their way, do you think you will 

go into the Councils with the Congress mandate? „an- 

A It is very difficult to go into the Councils with the Congress man 

L, be=ans7there“the uLas" Fatwa and unless, that Fatwa ts ehmt- 

r Ci:: r f yon think, yon wiU get a 

majority of non-cooperators in the Cooneik? 

A. Yes. 

Jlfr. Shamla! Kehra. Seeretory Toten Congress Committee, 

Atlohabod,toUr.V.J.Potel 

i' SpeSllyTEngll^soth^^ 

going abroad. _ . . ^-uld ask you about the 

e. Then, there are many ,Ie Councils for 

work that the non-cooperators CM F B thwart and 

inshmcc, they can veto «■= “fhave voted the 

can leave the Council at atW been in 

address of the Pnnee of Wales, u tne 

the Councils? . K-wfiiiTur the country, but I am very 

A. I am not so very keen about benehti^ thecoim w, _ 

keen to throw out the Moderates by entering the Coimeil, 

fully obstnicting the Council. ^ „andate from the Congress 

Q. Do you think that if the N.C 
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there will be majority of Don-cooperators in the Council from the 
U.P7 

A. They would get a thundering majority. 

ASSAM 

Syt. Omeo Kumar Das, Secretary D. C. C. Tezpur, to Pandiiji 

Q Are you in particular against going into the Councils, or because 
you think that there will not be a majority of the Congressmen, there- 
fore we should not go into them? 

A. We expect a majority. 

Q If the Congress passes a resolution that you may go into the 
Councils, do you expect a majority of Congressmen will be returned 
to the Councils from your district? 

A. We do expect a majority. 

Q. And if the Congress leaves it to the will of the people to do as 
they please. 

A. Then I am afraid, there will be no majority. 

Q. And why should you say that you should not remove the boycott 
of the Couneils? 

A. Because the present Councils have no power to execute the resolu- 
tions they pass. 

MAHARASHTRA 

Mr. N. C. Kelkar, Member of the A. I. C. C. and Working 
Committee, to PandItJ! 

Q. Do you expect a majority of non-cooperators to enter the Coun- 
cils at the next election if the Congress allows N.C.Os. to enter the 
Councils? 

A. A large number of N. C. Os. can get into the Councils? 

Q. Do you expect your electorate will return a fairly large majority 
of N. C. Os. to the Councils? 

A. 1 am quite sure. 

Q. For the present if the Congress recedes from that position and 
says' We leave it to you to enter the Councils or not. As things stand 
at present, do you think the majority of the electorate will send any 
non-coopetatoTs to the Councils? 

A- I think so. 

Q. Will there be a majority of N. C. Os. in the Councils? 

A. I cannot give any assurance as to a majority, but the men who 
can be relied upon can enter. 

C. P. MARATHI 
Dr. B. S. Moonje, to the President 

Q. I suppose when you arc tbiskiag of going into Councils you think 
you will have a clear majority? 
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A. Yes, at least in my province I am confident of a nationalist 
majority. 


Mr. M. S. Aney, President, Provincial Congress Committee, 

Berar to Dr. Ansari 

Q. Do you think if the Congress were to give a mandate for going 
into the Councils you will get a majority? ... 

A. So far as my province is concerned I have not the least doubt 
about it. . . • . 

S. Do you think that even if the Mussulman! decide not to go into 

the Councils you will have a majority. 

A. Even then we can get a majority. In the electoral roll their number 
is not very preponderating. 


KARNATAK 
Mr. Angadi [Hon-Brahmin.) 

Q. You said that your statement! were only as regard! your province 

I wilt ask you to give your recommendation as regards the whole of 
IndS Ap'rrfrom the question of unity taking .ground, would 
you advise entry into the Councils for the whole of India? 

s'. And would you suggest that the Congress should give i 
to the non-cooperators. 

e. 

think so. This would be obuined for the whole of India. 
ANDHRA 

Mr. K. Mndror to Mr. C. Sq/ogopnloctoinr 

s. If you cannot get the Natiomdisminamajotity into the Council! 

would you still prefer to go into ' j„,o the Council! 

A. If there is no chance of th “ j pnfa to go 

in large numbers so as to form a majon y, 

into the Councils. . . ... .j,, rnnncils if we cet a good 

e. Yon ate only - f™ur^mn8 mto 

majority. Then, ate we to jf „e do not form a 

ding and getting the seals and telosing lo 

We *all get a majority in the &nK.ls. ^^^^^ „jmnnal 

Q. What do you say to Mr. mtaunx 
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interests that have been based on communities is such that if we now 
run candidates into the Councils we cannot get a majority? 

A. I do not agree with this view. With regard to Hindus, we have no 
trouble at all. With regard to Brahmin and non-Brahmin question 
if the non-Brahmin feeling is strong against the Brahmins, then they 
should stand aloof I think we can find sufRcicntly large number of 
candidates from non-Brahmins to go to the Councils. 

TAMIL NADU 

Mr. A. Hangasivami Iyengar la Pandit Motilal Nehru 

Q You spoke about capturing the majority of scats in the Council. 
How is one to be sure of this majority? We can only act upon such 
data as we can get. I dare say wc can give them. What is your experi- 
ence of Madras? Do you think they will return a majority? 

A. If the Congress advises entry into the Council, I expect the electo- 
rate to return a majority of Congressmen. 

Q. Jf the Congress does not? 

A. I don’t expect a majority: The Congress must definitely say that 
Congressmen can enter the Council. 

Q Supposing you expect a majority and in the result you happen to 
be in a minority, wi|{ you still go into the Council? 

A. No. 

Q. You will keep the seats empty. 

A. Yes 

Mr. S. Saiyanmrii to Mr. V. J. Patel 

Q Do you think that in lieu of the existing non-Brahmin councillors 
you can prepare the electorate for the election of non-Brahmins who 
will sympathise with the principles of the Congress. 

A. The Congress movement has roused the consciousness of the people 
during the last 18 months. It is easier to get a majority for us in the 
legislative bodies than it was before. So many men have gone to jail. 
The country has understood what sort of people the Congressmen are 
as a class. The electors will ^ve more support to Congress candidates 
than they wQuId have don* at tht lest Mea’s cawsekwee has 

been improved because new ideals have penetrated them now. They 
have understood that the Congress stands for something sober and 
patriotic. It was really doubtful at the last election to have secured 
the majority. Chances are much better this time than they were last 
time. 

Mr. Abdul Qadir Siddiguee, President of Nimar Dht. Congress 
Committee, and Vice-President of Provincial Khilafat Conmi- 
ttec, C. P. Hindustani, to Hakim Ajmai Khan 

Q. If Congress wants that we should go -to the Council can you get 
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a majority in the Council of non-cooperators in this province? 

A. Yes we can get non-cooperaton in majority for the Council. 

Q. What is the opinion of the Mussulmans of this province for going 
to the Council? 

A. Only on account of the Fatwa they will hesitate to go to the 
Council. 


Mr. V. D. Satpeker, President D. C. C. Chhindwara, 
to Mr. V. J. Patel 

Q. Suppose you would get a majority in the Councils. If the Congress 
gives a mandate that non-cooperators should go into the Councils for 
the purpose not of cooperating, but for obstructing in the very home 
of the enemy, then would your province return a majority of the non- 
cooperators? 

A. If there is sufficient propaganda as we had at the time of the boy- 
cott of Councils, then non-cooperators would get a majority in the 
local Legislative Council, in case there is the Congress mandate to this 
effect. 


Mr. G. C. Varma, Jubbulpore, to Dr. M. A. Ansari 

Q. If the Congress gives you a mandate that you should capture the 
Councils, do you think you will have a majority of N.C. Os. in the 
Councils? 

A. Yes. 


GUMRAT 

Mr. Yagnik to Mr. V. J. Pate! 

Q. Suppose the Congress gives the mandate and the Guirat Provincial 
Congress Committee not listening to the advice of its President advises 
its members to go to the Councils. I want to Jcnojv whether from 
Gujarat constituencies yon would get a substantial majority of N. C. Os. 
Has the electorate got that confidence in Congress organisations? 

A Within Gujarat proper given all the conditions you mention, I think 
it likely that we should have a majority but not such a majority 
of more than 75% as would be necessary for making obstruction 
effective. 


BENGAL 

Afr. J.M. Sen Cispta to Mr V.J. Patel 

Q. Take the Council electorate in your province. If a referendum were 
taken among the Council electorate today, do you think there would 
be a majority for the boycott of Councils or a majority in favour of 
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entry into the Councils? 

A IfyougcllheCongtcsjtosaythat the Council! ate dciiiab e the 

majority w.ll come t»un<l. but unUl the Congtcl! says lo I doubt whe- 

thet you ivill get a majority amongst the voters even. It all depends 
upon the Congress resolution. 

Q. Ifthe Congress resolution is changed, i.c., the Congress peTOiM 
entry into the Councils, then even without propaganda tn favour of the 
Councils, you would get a majority of people in favour of entry 
the Councils? 

A. I think so. 


Snyul Satyendra Chandra Mitter. Sccretaty. Bengal Provineial Com- 
mittee in giving his points of dilTerence tiom the spohesman (Mr, J.nt. 
Sen Gupta) stated: 

“I was one of those who stood as a candidate and I felt that we should 
enter into the Council. Hut subsequently we found, as I see it now. that 

we would have been VtTong to enter Into the Council. It was right that 

we withdrew on the following grounds: 

Firstly, wc had very little chance to have the majority c. 

Das was a candidate and he had a rival— a big zemindar. Though c 
had great chance, yet he was not absolutely certain. Mr. Chakravarty 
had also >ery little chance. I cite the example to show you the proof 
that wc were right not to enter the Council as wc had very little chanw 
to have the majority, now it is quite different. We have now chance to 
get the majority.” 


1 38 We have given the above extracts to show that there is a general 
belief in the country that a majority of non-cooperators can reasonably 
be expected to be returned to the Councils if the requisite sanction is given 
by the Congress and the Kbilafat. There is some evidence to the contrary 

but it is of less weight and volume and the reasons on which it is base 

are far from convincing. Mr. Vallabhbhai Patel and Dr. Pattabhi Sita- 
ramayya are the strongest witnesses on the other side. 


Majority can Reasonably be Expected 

The opinion of the latter has been quoted in part I of this chapter (see 
p. 57). Mr. Vallabhbhai Patel ^ves similar evidence. Both of these gentle- 
men would have us believe, even if Mahatma Gandhi were free and threw 
in the whole weight of his irresistible influence on the side of the Councils, 
he would make little impression on the public. They take extreme views 
which not only find no support in the rest of the evidence but are in direct 
conflict with the one great factor with those who count on a majority 
have to contend against v/z., the impheit faith ofthe people in Mahatmaji s 
sayings without regard to their applicability lo a particular case. This is 

now taken by friends and foes ah'ke as too clearly established to admit o 

any doubt whatever and has in our opinion influenced these witnesses them- 
selves to some extent at least in taking up the extreme position they have. 
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Net Result of Evidence 

139. The net result of the evidence on the whole question of entry into 
the Councils given by this imposing array of 302 witnesses examined in 
the light of cold reason is that there is a good deal of honest misappre- 
hension of the true bearings of the question in the country. Many of 
them have so accustomed themselves to think of the Councils as a con- 
tamination that they are unable to consider any proposal relating to them 
on the merits. Most of those who are prepared to discuss the question 
are either compelled to modify their original opinions beyond recognition 
or find themselves landed in absurdities. Some few have no doubt main- 
tained their ground but it will almost invariably be found that they have 

done so on the basis of assumptions, the justification for which it is not 

always easy to discover. At the back of it all there is a vague undefined 
fear of some dire catastrophy befalling the nation the moment non-c(> 
operators enter the Councils even though it be to end them. There is 
enough material in the evidence to indicate what is the true lead required 
by the country but the bare opinions of the witnesses apart from the 
reasons on which they are based do not carry us far. 

140. We next Uke the witnesses who are in favour of entering the 
Councils. 


Witnesses in Favour of Entry into Councils 

The total number of these according to the general classification (the 
absolute accuracy of which, as has already been stated is not vouched for) 
it 163 andoutofthis only ISateehown In favour of a policy or total 
obstruction. This does not mean that the remaining witnesses are against 

the policy. The great majority of them who have been questioned on the 

subject have in their oral evidence made it quite clear that they "'o 

stand by the mandate of the Congress, whatever it is. It may he safe y 

said that among these 163 witnesses very few will be found to be detoite y 
against the policy of obstruction in principle. The genera sense see 

he in favour of conceited action on the lines laid down by the Congress, 

and the apparent “grading off” merely represents the eatent to which 
each group is prepared to go ^ 

no danger whatever of the different groups pulltng each ‘'s o™ 
way. They are all actuated by the one common desire " 

Councils are not exploited by the Government to suppress e .. 

While some will not be satisfied with anything short of a total Pr'venMn 

of the evil, others arc content to mimmise it as fat as posaib . 
does not show that they will not welcome total preven lo 
possible. To.llusttatethe above remarks we give 
the statements of Dr Moonje (C.P. Marathi). Mr. A" f ™ 
and Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar (Tamil Nadu) who do not insist on total 
obstruction as a condition precedent. 

Dr. B.S. Moonje guestionedby Mf. V.J. Patel 
Q. You said to Mr. Rajagopal.chariar that you would cooperate 
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where cooperation was necessary and oppose where it was otherwise. 
If the Congress directs you to go there to paral>-se the Government will 
you do It? 

A. \Vc shall carry out the mandate of the Congress. 

Mr. MS. Aney, President Provincial Congress CommiUee. 

Bcrar, questionedby Dr, Ansarl 

Q. What mandate would you like the Congress to give? 

A Ifthe Nationalists arc inamajorityio the Councils and are cap- 
able of achieving what they want, then they should try to secure 
reforms on the subjects mentioned by the Congress; or otherwise they 
should V, reck the Councils. They can take any attitude they choose. 


Mr. Rangas^vaml Iyengar questionedby Mr. V.J. Patel 

Q. There is another view put forward that we should go into the 
Councils and carry on responsive cooperation that is to say cooperate 
where Government is willing to give us something in the way of cons- 
tructive programme, National Education, and the rest of it and 
obstruct the Government where we fee! it is necessary to do so. 

A. If we have a clear majority I don’t think we need do that. I would 
go straight away to start obstruction. 

Q. Then this is really the position which Mr. Das initiated at the ume 
of the Calcutta Congress. I quite sec that. You have not changed the 
views since the Calcutta Congress? 

A. I have always been of that opinion. I have of course submitted to 
the decision of the Congress. 

Q. When you £0 into the Council and when we are asked to say what 
our attitude is, are you to say that we are out there immediately if 
possible to wreck the Reform Act or not? 

A. Certainly, you are there to wreck the Act. 

We do not propose to give extracts from the evidence of the witnesses 
who favour entry into the Councils as we have referred in a comprehen- 
sive form to the various degrees of obstruction they advocate. 

Other Objections Disposed of 

141. We have also dealt with the arguments of our dissenting collea- 
gues so far as they arc covered by the evidence of witnesses. For the rest 
we find nothing but generalisations and laying down of moral precepts 
which with due deference we think are quite out of place. For instance we 
find a nice distinction drawn between wrecking the Councils from inside 
and bringing about the same result from outside. The latter is commend- 
able and the former immoral. We have shown that the latter is impossible 
and the former is the only means of doing it. The ‘moral plane* argument 
has already been sufficiently discussed. Then it is said that diarchy is se 
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exposed and there is no need of our going into the Councils to wreck the 
Reforms, reliance being placed on no less an authority than Sir Valentine 
Chirol. But surely we are not suggesting entry into the Councils for the 
academical purpose of proving the failure of diarchy or the success of 
some other ‘archy’. If the wrecking of the Reforms which has so far been 
the main plank of the Congress platform is now unnecessary, why not 
withdraw the boycott altogether and leave things to take their own course. 
This would save much valuable time proposed to be spent in the futile 
attempt to induce voters to abstain from the polls and will enable the 
workers to give their undivided attention to the constructive programme 
with its inevitable consequence of workers being picked out one by one 
and safely lodged in gaol. As for the dictum of Sir Valentine Chirol, we 
cannot be too careful to guard against exploitation by English publicists 
at a time when a general election is imminent. Nothing is more likely to 
take us off the right course than a ready acceptance at their face value 
of statements made and opinions expressed to serve political ends in 
England. 

*‘Come into My Parlour" 

142. Our esteemed colleagues have put in the forefront of their note 
an extract from a recent utterance of Sir George Lloyd. We confess we 
fail to see its bearing on the question at issue. It is the usual “come into 
tty parlour” invitation to which we are fairly well used and does not even 
possess the merit of originality. More to the point would have been the 
opposite sentiment which you get by the simple process of reversing the 
name of the speaker and shifting the scene to Westminster. Here is what 
the British Prime Minister says on the subject: 

“The Non-cooperative movement at the present time is in a stale of 
collapse. What part it will take in the next election we cannot tell, 
what influence the non-coopcrators and men of that kind will exert 
upon those elections, I cannot predict. A good deal will depend upon 
the kind of representatives chosen at the next election whether they 
will be men of moderate temper, such as those who constitute the 
present legislature, men who are honestly and earnestly doing their 
best to make this new constitutional experiment a success, or whether 
they will be there as men who ate simply using all powers of the 
machine in order to attain some purpose which is detrimental to British 
rule and subversive of the whole system upon which India has been 
governed up to now. That is why I say that the most serious and most 
trying time which will constitute the real test of success of this effort is 
yet to come. I think it is right that we should say that, if there is a 
change ofthat kind m the character of the legislature and in the pur- 
pose of those who are chosen in design of responsible and chosen 

leadersof the Indian people that would constitute a serious situation 

and we should have to take It into account. One thing we must make 
clear, that Britain will in no circumstances relinquish her responiibihly 
to India We will take whatever steps are necessary to dischange 
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or to enforce them.” 

This is exactly what we have ourselves foreshadowed, the only differ- 
hP.np that while the British Prime Minister has uttered vague and 

lave .aide., card, on .ho .able and disclosod every 
move we intend to make. 

Inter-Comtmnal Jealousies 

143 Our colleagues have made a passing reference to “inter-eom- 

mnnal jealonsies”. We can quite undersund differences arising on com- 

munal mestions in the Councils where the ordinary business is transacted 

on normal lines, but when all that has to be done IS either to wreck th 

Councils or to keep away from them according as the 

are in a majority or a miuority we see bttle reason to apprehend an eahibi 

tion of communal or other jealousies. 

No English Parallel 

144 It will be observed that in attempting to meet our propolis 

reasons are often given which are applicable only to cooperation withm 

the Councils and nothing is better calculated to illustrate the force of this 
remark than the connection in which the long extract from Mahatmaji s 

Calcutta speech is quoted by our colleagues at the end of their note- “e 

is there merely answering the argument which he has himself crystallized 
in the opening part of the quotation and his references to obstruction and 
paralysis of the Oovernment as a student of English History can mean 
nothing more than the sort of obstruction that has been and could possibly 
be offered from time to time in English political institutions. We have 
already dealt with the maxim •‘institutions thrive on obstruction” and will 
here simply point out that the word “obstruction” is a misnomer when 
applied to majorities in English politics, which do not merely obstruct but 
carry everything before them. It is the weapon of minorities only and has 
as Mahatmaji rightly says proved very ineffective. A situation like the 
one in which we are placed cannot possibly arise in a self-governing 
country. We may without any breach of confidence refer to the fact that 
had it not been for the practical impossibility of obtaining a majority in 
1920 many of the prominent workers would not have supported the boy- 
cott in the form in which it appeared in the Calcutta resolution. We have 
little doubt that when Mahatmaji was referring to obstruction in his speech 
at Calcutta he had this fact present to his mind. 


Stalemate Imminent 

145. As we read the situation the contest is fast drifting to something 
like a stalemate and a fresh opening is necessary to clear the way for the 
main attack. We must either go forward or backward. It is impossible in 
our opinion to stand where we are for any length of time. There can be 
no doubt that if India can make real and substantial progress towards 
non-violence, removal of nntonchability, inter-communal unity, boycott of 
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foreign cloth and national education, she can easily wrest Swarajya without 
non-cooperation or civil disobedience. Realising, however, that this is not 
possible for a long time to come, theAhmcdabad Congress advised a resort 
to civil disobedience. Mass or indhridoal civil disobedience on a suffi- 
ciently large scale to force the issue being out of the question for the pre- 
sent, wemusthavesomethingelse as nearly approaching civil disobedi- 
ence as possible. While there is a general desire for that ‘something’ 
among those who are against entering into the Councils no definite and 
workable suggestion has been made by any of them. 

Conc/usion 

146. We are not concerned with the success or failure of diarchy or 
with the opinions of political parties in England to serve their own politi- 
cal ends, l^at we are deeply concerned with is the fact that England is 
keeping us down and saving her face before the civilised world under 
cover of those sham Councils and the mendacious propaganda about their 
representative character. This is felt by Indian Nationalists of all shades 
of opinion and the demand for counter foreign propaganda is increasing 
day by day. But it is futile to compete with powerful England with her 
enormous resources and world influence, with her expert diplomacy which 
has enabled her to thoroughly pervert and use one of our ablest country- 
men to go round the world at our expense as a Government propagandist, 
speak on our behalf and assure the great liberty-loving nations of the West 
that Gandhi is a crack-brained idealist, that his arrest and imprisonment f 
are a triumph of British justice and that we are a happy and contented- 
people. Before you are able to clothe a millionth part of the vast popula-^ 
tion of India in hand-spun hand-woven Khaddar, before you can supply 
an infinitesimal fraction of the demand for national educational institu- 
tions, before any appreciable progress can be made in the removal of 
untouchability, before you can extricate yourself from the viciojs circle, 
which has effectively frustrated your efforts to restore intercommunal 
unity we warn you that you will have completely gone under, unless you 
open your eyes to the pressing need of the hour. Theories and dogmas 
are all very well in their own way but they will not carry you far if you 
ride them to death. Knock these Councils on the head, and you will 
accomplish what im’llions spent in foreign propaganda cannot achieve. 
Wreck the Reforms and you will smash at one blow the huge super-struc- 
ture of world-wide deception which has cost millions to build up. 

In view of the dissent our learned colleagues, we have felt ourselves 
compelled to devote more space to this subject than we had intended. 
Our only apology lies in the fact that we feel strongly about it and are 
convinced that it will be a political blunder to throw away the opportu- 
nity which is about to offer itself. Wc have shown what can be accomp- 
lished if we are returned in a majority. If wc are wrong in expecting a 
majority we lose little by a trial [ofj strength at the polls but gain much by 
promoting the constructive work to an extent otherwise impossible at 
least in the provinces where repression reigns supreme. In case we are 
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or to enforce them.” 

This is exactly what wc have oundves foreshadowed, the only difter- 
h W iM while the British Prime Minister has littered vague and 

“Mthrea.rwer^^^^^ »" 

move we intend to make. 

Inter-Comminal Jealousies 

143 Our colleagues have made a passing reference to “inter-com- 
munal jealousies''. We can quite understand diiretences arising on com- 
munal qneslions in the Coundls where the ordinary business is 

on nirmal lines, but when all that has to be done is either to wreck th 
Councils or to keep away from them according as the 
are in a majority or a minority we see hltle reason to apprehend an cxhibi 
tion of communal or other jealousies. 

NoEttslish Parallel 

144 It will be observed that in atteinpling lo meet our proposals 
reasons ate often given which are applicable only to cooperation within 
the Councils and nothing Is better calculated to illustrate the force of this 
remark than the connection in which the long extract from Mahatmajis 

Calcutta speech is quoted by out colleagues at the end of their not'- 
is there merely answering the argument which he has himself crystallizen 

in the opening part of the quotation and his references 10 obstruction ana 

paralysis of the Government as a student of English History can mean 

nothing more than the sort of obstruction that has been and could possibly 
be offered from time to time in English political institutions. We have 
already dealt with the maxim “iDstitutions thrive on obstruction” and will 
here simply point out that the word “obstruction" is a misnomer when 
applied to majorities in English politics, which do not merely obstruct but 
carry everything before them. U is the weapon of minorities only and has 
as Mahatmaji rightly says proved very ineffective. A situation like the 
one in which we are placed cannot possibly arise in a self-governing 
country. We may without any breach of confidence refer to the fact that 
had it not been for the practical impossibility of obtaining a majority m 
1920 many of the prominent workers would not have supported the boy- 
cott in the form in which it appeared in the Calcutta resolution. We have 
little doubt that when Mahatmaji was referring to obstruction in his speech 
at Calcutta he had this fact present to his mind. 


Stalemate Imminent 

145. As we read the situation the contest is fast drifting to something 
like a stalemate and a fresh opening is necessary to clear the way for t 
main attack. We must cither go forward or backward. It is impossible m 
our opinion to stand where we are for any length of time. There can e 
no doubt that if India can make real and substantial progress towar s 
non-violence, removal of untouchability, inter-communal unity, boycott o 
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OTHER PROPOSALS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
(a) Local Bodies 

Position to be Cleared 

147. The position of these institutions ia relation to non-cooperation 
is peculiar. The Congress, whilst h calls upon the non-cooperators to 
boycott the Councils, makes no express provision regarding their attitude 
towards these institutions. The evidence adduced before us shows that 
tie conditions prevailing in the country vary from province to province. 
The principles of non-cooperation have however not been strictly applied 
even where non-cooperators are in a majority. Both sets of witnesses 
whether for or against the entry of non-cooperators into the Councils 
mostly favour the capture oflocal bodies and do not mind the coopera- 
tion with the Government which it necessarily involves. In actual prac- 
tice, we find that in the great majority of Municipalities and Local Boards, 
the non-cooperators are in a minority and that it is only in rare cases 
that they have captured them. While we find instances of partial non- 
cooperation here and there, full cooperation with the Government 
appears to be the general rule. Having regard to the fact that we have 
not yet embarked upon total non-cooperation with the Government in 
all matters and that our programme, being a progressive one is at present 
confined to definite items which do not include local bodies, we consider 
it unwise to extend It in this direction. What the situation demands 
is a cleat pronouncement by the Congress on the subject, as considerable 
doubt prevails in the country as to whether or not it is open to non-co- 
operators to seek election to these bodies. It js clear that these institutions 
do not stand exactly on the same footing as Legislative Councils. They 
enter more deeply into the daily life of the people. We find that experi- 
ments to introduce non-cooperation into these institutions in various 
degrees arc being tried in certain parts of the country. It is difficult to 
estimate the measure of success which will be obtained by these experi- 
ments. Whilst therefore we think that it will be unfair to the bodies 
concerned to check their activities towards non-cooperation, we do not 
feel that the time is ripe to call upon the country generally to follow 
the r example. We therefore recommend that in order to clear the posi- 
tion it should be declared that it is desirable for non-cooperators to seek 
election to Municipalities and District or Local Boards with a view to 
facilitate the working of the constructive programme, but that no hard 
and fast rules be at present laid down to regulate or restrict the activities 
of non-cooperating members beyond advising them to actinhamony 
with local or provincial Congress organisations. 

(*) Boycott of Government Educational Institutions 
PardoU Resolution lobe Adhered to 

MS. We arc ofopimon that the boycott of Oovemment Edocalional 
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debarred from entering the contest we lose' even less but demolish all 
pretence for the representative character of the Councils. If however 
our colleagues are wrong and the oi^rtunily is allowed to slip by, we 
must be prepared to submit to exbting conditions for another three years; 
and he will be a bold prophet who can say what will happen meanwhile. 

We have had our say and leave the dedsioa of this most important 
question of the hour in the hands of the All India Congress Committee. 

146 (fl)— The following further note was received from Hakim AJmal 
Khan on the question of entry into Councils: 

“The constructive programme, being the basis of all our actions, we 
should have recommended nothing else but the working of it. As I can- 
not, however, shut ray eyes to the obvious fact that with the exception 
of a few provinces, we are not only not making any progress in this 
direction, but are actually going backwards, I, therefore, recommend 
entry into the Councils with the sole object of proving that the Reform 
Scheme is useless, and with a view only to make its working impossible. 
If the whole of our Congress organisation, from top to bottom, were to 
take up the constructive programme in right earnest and push it through 
with a firm determination, which 1 very much doubt It would, I believe 
we should not feel the necessity of having to call to our aid any other 
stimulant, such as entry into the Councils. 


Delhi 27th October, 1922 


AJma! Khan" 
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it makes no difference whether it is based on religion or prudence, and so 
long as the policy is not definitely given up both schools of thought are 
bound to adhere to it with full faith and without the least attempt at eva* 
sion. We sec no justification however to enforce the rule where the reason 
on which it has been based by the school of prudence does not exist and 
deprive non-cooperators of the legal and natural right of seIf»protcction 
against lawlessness in all cases. But we would make it clear that in the 
course of carrying on Congress work or on occasions directly arising there 
from we are not at liberty to use force even in private defence of penon 
Or property. If physical force were permitted in self-defence against 
illegal action in respect of political work, there would be an end of non- 
cooperation. Outrages such as insults to Rligion or modesty of women 
or indecent assaults on boys and men are by their very nature excluded 
from the category of political cases, though advantage might have been 
taken of an occasion arising out of a political case. Against such out- 
rages the right to use force in private defence is not taken away by non- 
cooperation. There may be difficulty in drawing the actual line 
of demarcation, hut our immediate and most important need is to protect 
the movement from danger. By extending general permission to use force 
Upto a clearly definable point esvn in matters aruing out of Gjngress 
Work, wc would endanger the movement. We are advising not trained 
lawyers but laymen, and that too in respect of action under provocation. 
One of Us {Mr.V.J. Patel) thinks that having regard to the humiliating 
and at times barbarous treatment meted out to non-eooperators white 
actually engaged in Congrtssworkandtbefunhrrfaetthaiitisimpossi- 
bletodrawthelioebeyond which it is sot permissible to go. the full 
right of private defence as given by law should be reserved to non-co- 
operators, The remaining members would rather have the indiriduat 
suffer than risk any violation of the true prinriple or a general breach 
of the peace. The Committee has been deeply impressed with instances 
of Cruel unprovoked and disgraceful barbarities committed upon unoffeo- 
ding and peaceful non-cooperators but the majority are cot prepared to 
advise a resort to the right, undoubted ns it is, without restrictions of 
the nature pointed out above. 

Wc therefore recommend that individuals should be given full ffcedonJ 
to exercise the right within the limits defined by law except when 
actually engaged in carrying on Congress Work or on occasions directly 
arising therefrom subject alway-s to the eondiiiea that it is not likely to 
lead to a general outburst of vioienee. 

Our colleague Mr. V. J. Patel would omit the words “Except when 

actually engaged in carrjrng on Congress Work or on oceasioas djrcciJy 

^rising therefrom.'* 


(e) Orgaaisalicn of Labour 


f>'etpuT Ccwgreu Jteuhttlon u te CerriVd Out 

151. The orgsiuution ofLabour with a view to raise the x^^ral and 
mxtenil condition of our werkrafoanJ to give them poLtical cdocatioa 
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I„,,Uuti0M « sound in principle 

be always kept in view and followed but we recommended a strict adhe 
Jenee™ ihe Bardoli resolution in regard to these by suspending for the 

present all active propaganda calling upon boys •“ '7' j 

and colleges As required by that resolution reliance should be placeo 
upon the superiority of National schools for drawing scholars from 

Government Institution and not upon picketing or other aggressive pro- 

^ The first care of every province should be to put the existing Nati^I 
schools on a sound Soaneial basis and improve their efflcieni^. TO 
opening of new institutions without adequate provision for their support 
should not be encouraged. 


(e) Boycott of Law Courts by Litigants and Lawyers 
Coaeearealian on FancMy^U end Jlenio.ol o/f)ij}ua/iSenlte o/ ioi^err 

... . aw .t.w St. and must be maintaine 


^oneenuauon on rani.iiu)un uMut n - • • j 

149. This boycott is also •“ 
as an ideal but litigants cannot be expected to avoid the Law 
without being provided with an effective tancS 

should therefore be concentrated on the establishment of p Y 
and the cultivation of a strong public opinion m their ftvour. j . 

necessary that provinces which have gone beyond the CongreM 
tions in Imposing disabilities upon practising lawyers as such snou 
withdraw those disabilities and put these lawyers on the same 
as others who have signed the Congress creed and possess 
qualification for bolding office under Congress organiMticms. The ngnv 
of electors to elect whom they please should not be restricted by rule. 

The principle of no defence and no bail should be followed by 
coopeiators accused of offences of a political nature but , a 

extended to other cases Civil or Criminal in which parties shoul c 
to their own discretion. ^«nfine 

We therefore recommend that for the present workers shoul 
their activities to the establishment of panchayats and making the® ® 
efficient. We also recommend that all existing disqualifications o p 
tising lawyers as such be removed. 


(</) Right of Private Defence 


Qualifying Conditions 

150. Apart from the risk of violence involved in the exercise of th 
right of private defence there b nothing in the Congress 

prevent such exercise. It is well known that many Congressmen p ^ 

to non-cooperation while beliering in it as the only feasible course . 

them have adopted non-violence as a policy, and not as a religious 

with the sole purpose of gaining the triple object of the 

This is true generally of Mohammedans and also of a considerable n 

of non-Muslims. The belief in the soundness of the principle being » 
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it makes no difference whether it is based on religion or prudence, and so 
long as the policy is not definitely ^ven op both schools of thought are 
bound to adhere to it with full faith and without the least attempt at eva- 
sion. We sec no justification however to enforce the rule where the reason 
on which it has been based by the school of prudence docs not exist and 
deprive non-coopcrators of the legal and natural right of self-protection 
against lawlessness in all cases. Bat we would make it clear that in the 
course of carrying on Confess work or on occasions directly arising there 
from we are not at liberty to use force even in private defence of person 
or property. If physical force were permitted in self-defence against 
illegal action in respect of political work, there would be an end of non- 
cooperation. Outrages such as insults to religion or modesty of women 
Or indecent assaults on boys and men are by their very nature excluded 
from the category of political cases, though advantage might have been 
taken of an occasion arising out of a political case. Against such out- 
rages the right to use force in private defence is not taken away by non- 
cooperation. There may he difficulty in drawing the actual line 
of demarcation, but our immediate and most important need is to protect 
the movement from danger. By extending general permission to use force 
tipto a clearly definable point even in matters arising out of Congress 
work, we would endanger the movement. We are advising not trained 
lawyers but laymen, and that too in respect of action under provocation. 
One of us (Mr.V.J. Patel) thinks that having regard to the humiliating 
and at times barbarous treatment meted out to non-eooperators while 
actually engaged in Congressworkandthefunherfactthatitisimpossi- 
hle to draw the line beyond which it is not pensissible to go, the full 
right of private defence as given by law should be reserved to non-co- 
operators. The remaining memben would rather have the individual 
suffer than risk any violation of the true principle or a general breach 
of the peace. The Committee has been deeply impressed w-ith instances 
of Cruel unprovoked and disgraceful barbarities committed upon unoffen- 
ding and peaceful non-cooperators but the majority are not prepared to 
advise a resort to the right, undoubted as it is, without restrictions of 
the nature pointed cut above. 

We therefore recommend that individoals should be given full freedom 
to exercise the right within ihe limits defined by law except when 
actually engaged in carrying on Congress Work or on occasions directly 
arising therefrom subject alwaj-s to the condition that it is not likely to 
lead to a general outburst of violence. 

Our colleague Mr.V.J. Patel would omit the words “Except when 
actually engaged in carrying on Congress Work or on occasions directly 
wising therefrom.” 


(0 Organisation of Labour 


A’oiipur Congress Resohiiton to he Canted Out 

151. The organisation of Labour with a view to raise the moral and 
waterUl condition of our workmen and to give then pohucal cdocatjon 
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is -undoubtedly a very pressing need. It cannot be denied that weU- 
OTganised, Labour Unions are very powerful weapons when properly 
utilized One of us (Mr. V.J. Patel) has very pronounced views on the 
subject and we fully agree with him in believing that there can be no real 
Swarajya unless it has been won with the conscious support of the labouring 
classes. Having regard, however, to the general situation, we are all 
agreed that for the present, it will be enough to carry out the resolution 
of the Nagpur Congress which has ooTortunately not yet been acted upon. 
That resolution runs as follows: 

Resolution No. 8 

That this Congress is of opmion that Indian Labour should be organized 
with a view to improve and promote their well-being and secure to them 
their just rights and also to prevcui the exploitation (1) of Indian 
labour (2) of Indian resources by foreign agencies and that the All 
India Congress Committee should appoint a committee to take effective 
steps in that behalf. 

(/) Boycott of British Goods 
Objections Met and Committee Recommended 

1S2. Three objections have been taken to the Boycott of British Goods 
by Mahatmaji. They are: (1) “that it has been conceived as a punish* 
jnent and can have no place in Don*cooperation which is conceived in a 
spirit of self sacrifice and is a matter of sacred duty" (2) that even as a 
measure of punishment it is not swiff, certain, and adequate enough to 
produce the ^ect intended and (3) that it is thoroughly impracticable. 
.(“Young India" Augt. 25, 1920). 

With all due deference we confess our inability to follow the first two 
objections. So far as regards thefintitisimpossibletosayofanyboy- 
cott that there is no element of punishment in it, if punishment is taken 
to mean the causingoflossor harm to the offending patty. The boycott 
of foreign cloth has already isSicted heavy punishment on Lancashire as 
will be evident from the extracts we give in Appendix and we hope and 
trust that the measure of such punishment will continue to increase day by 
day. It has also punished other foreign manufacturers and suppliers who 
have done us no harm and whose only offence has been to enter into a 
fair competition with the British manufacturers in the market which has 
been left open to all outsiders. There is nor much stiffering or self-sacrifice 
involved in the use of hand^pua and hand-woven cloth and the real 
recommendation for it is the betlermeut of our economic condition and 
th^ removal of the greatest cause of our poverty which cannot be 
overrated. But the boycott of any other foreign article which it is possible 
to manufacture in the country has a similar recommendation, though not 

so strong, and if it is confined to British goods it has at least the merit of 

punishing only the guilty, leaving alone the innocent. It being then quite 
clear that the element of punishment cannot be separated from any boy- 
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cott we see no reason why we shonld refriun from openly declaring that it 
is meant as a punishment for the untold hardships and humiliations we 
are being subjected to by all manner of means fair and foul. It is our 

right to uscarticlesof a particular manufacture only and in enforcing the 

boycott of British goods we are only fighting repression by the exercise of 
an undoubted right. 

As regards the second objection it would hold good if the boycott of 
British goods were the only punishment applied. But it may be safely 
asserted that all our activities if successful arc bound directly or indirectly 
to result in some kind of punishment. Every one of them taken by itself 
is not “swift, certain and adequate enough to produce the effect intended. 
It is the cumulative force of all which alone can carry us towards the goal. 
Viewed in that light there can be no doubt that the boycott of British 


goods will materially help the general programme. 

We recognise the force of the third objection and are therefore not 
prepared to recommend a wholesale boycott of all British goods, 
has been represented to us that it Is possible to select certain British goods 
which can be safely boycotted without much inconvenience. The number 
of witnesses who favour such boycott h 99 Against 77 who do not. n 
these circumstances while accepting the principle: 

■ We recommend that the whole quesUon be referred to a co^ttee of 

experts for a full report to be submitted before the next Congress 

The question of boycott of foreign cloth stands by itself and should not 
be included in the reference. . 

me: Tie above view WM agreed upon by all tie members on tte 

I3tb October eiceptSriyntRajagopalachariarwbo was not pressnt. ™ 

draft was shown to him on the 17tb October when 
dissent verbally and promised to send a note Ial« on as * 

Allahabad The note was received on the 23rd October and i gi 
below. 


BOYCOTT OF BRITISH GOODS 


Sriyut C. Rajagopalachariar' s note of dissent 
Freedom from Hatred Essential 

153. I have to express my respectful dissent from the opinions recorded 

by my colleagues about boycott of British goods. 

It is needless to point out that so long as we seel o “ goal 

by the means planned by Mahatma Gandhi it wou e S 
tale to introduce un addeudum to his programme which ^ 

eiea, and repeatedly eapressed opinion violates the basic p me, pie of tte 

piogiamme. Weam Cghtiag a terrible and 

with a new weapon conceived by Mahatmaji; and so o g ^ ^ 

his scheme it is fair neither to lum nor to ourseh . 
integrity and purity of his scheme in a matter consi er ^ Lister's 
essential importance. It would be a fatal mistake to acc p 
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assurance that ve can sa/c/j* CBt and chop the hV/ng human body, if we 
do not strictly follow his advice and see that our instruments arc clean 
and absolutely free from poisonous germs. We arc undertaking the most 
serious steps conceivable on the basis ofMahalmaji's doctrine of freedom 
from hatred and it would be safe only so long as we keep that essential 
condition intact. But if we add any item to his programme which has to 
be carried out by intense and wide-spread propaganda necessarily based 
on a clear emphasis of the principle of retaliation, we create an atmos- 
phere latai to the preparation of the people for the further steps of non- 
violent disobedience or non-payment of taxes and for the suffering con- 
templated m our programme. It would be much better to give up 
Mahatmaji’s programme altogether than to attempt to carry it out, dis- 
regarding his most insistent advice and creating an unsuitable and fatal 
atmosphere. 

No Change In Mahaimajl's Absence 

154. The proposal to boycott British goods as such is not a new one. Ever 
since Mahatmaji’s guidance was accepted by us, this proposal was pres- 
sed on him again and again but was condemned and rejected by him. If lus 
objections could be met properly, the leaders who now support the pro- 
posal had occasion and ample opportunity to convince him, or at least 
obtain his permission to add (he item though it might not have bis active 
support. But in view of its essential inconsistency with the basic princi- 
ples of the main part of our programme, and the atmosphere of hatred 
which it would create and thereby render the rest of our programme 
impossible he never gave quarter to the proposal. It would be most unwise 
to push the proposal through now and obtain the endorsement of the 
National Congress to it, during the absence of our great leader and with- 
out hearing him, that is if we do not set aside his principles altogether and 
proceed on totally different lines. 

The great movement initiated by Mahatma Gandhi has appealed 
forcibly to the genius of the nation and obtained loyal attachment from 
the milliODS of our people by reason of its spiritual appeal more than 
anything else. It has similarly extorted the admiration of the world includ- 
ing the best minds even among those ranged against us, for that same 
reason. We cannot afford to tamper with that spiritual cleanliness of the 
programme whatever seeming advantage we might imagine that we shall 
obtain thereby. 

Afore about Hatred 

155. The arguments advanced by my colleagues, I have to say with 
the greatest respect, are based on an ambiguous use of the term 'punish- 
ment’. We may cause great loss to restaurant proprietors by cooking food 
in our own houses but there would be no punishment or hatred in it, but to 
resolve to resort to all restaurants except one is quite a different thing and 
the feeling of hatred fa that ease should be obvious. By carrying out 
one’s own duties to oneself or one’s family or nation, one may cause 
injury, pain or loss to others, but it is neither punishment nor ill will; but 
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topreferallothers, to one particular nation, for no reason of gratitude 

towards the former for any services rendered, or on aecount of any other 

bond of affection or attachment, and without any fulfilment of one’s own 
duties is sheet hatted. To say that to ohuin our birthright of Swarajya, we 
so prefer others to the nation that holds us in bondap is to beg the ques- 
tion, viz; whether the means suggested is consistent with the principle of 
non-violence adopted by us for the attainment of Swarajya. To make our 
own goods, to abstain from luxuries, to avoid buying needless Bntish 
goods and to prefer Indian made goods to British goods 
recommended. These are not what is meant by boycott of British 
goods. The latter means setting up an agitation that the nation 
should favour buying the goods of non-British nations in Pt'f't'nce to 
British. This is what has been repeatedly condemned and ruled out by 

Mahatmaji as contrary to his principles. 

Khaddar in Jeopardy 

156. My esteemed colleagues make it clear that in ^ 

policy ofboycottofBritish goods, they do not They 

Swadeshi character of the cloth programme should J ^ 

mean that we should adhere to Khaddar and not buy J®P=”“' " ° 

non-British yarn or cloth. This may be the 

that no intense propaganda can be earned on for hPy“'> 

without affecting the mentality »fP“P !‘°'T ,r count^men^^^^^ 

also. We cannot in dealing with the millions of 

such reservalions. Effects will be produced “j 

according to the rule and line we draw. The non . ■ _„,„gndthe 

cloth merchants and the Indian Millowners 

numerous middle-men depending on these cap . Khaddar 

advantage of the new policy. The present difficulties of the KJiauo 

campaign will be increased ten-fold. concentrated 

Whaf has so far -hieved the most stnkmg result ts.he^con^^^^^^^^ 

Khaddar idea. This concentration wclOTcif we P . naming 

covering all sorts of goods yet there « a ve^ peat S 

to be done even in respect of Khaddar. ° such and 

it were right, by merely passing a ^ pressed, be followed 

such British goods. It must J imerfere with the concenira- 

up by intense propaganda, and this is . rf„i.,edly the most important, 
tion of effort over the cloth boycott whtc oeonie from hatred 

I concede that we ^Tt? 

and ill-will towards a people anger to the si'stem and 

of oppression and tyranny, and , urc^ responsible for the 

the tyranny and hold it back f ™” a thing, quite a diffc- 

wrongs But it is one thing to be unawe P 

rent thing to appeal to and encourage tia n iy i, ti„r how 

A close and careful consideration the Khaddar campaign by 

Mahatmaji disarmed all bv strict adherence to pure 

the elimination of bo>coil of Bntish go brincins about the most 

Swdeshi and yet at the same lime succeeded lo bringing aDO 
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effective economic boycott. The disarming of opposition and the securing 
of moral advantage in the midst of the severest conflict is the peculiar 
strength and beauty of Mahatmaji’s plans and are a result of the strict 
adherence to the principle of avoidance of hatred. It would be a mistake 
to deviate from this policy. 

No Objection to Expert Committee if Principle not Conceded 

157. There is no objection to the collection and examination of facts 
by experts in any matter, but the acceptance of the principle bv the All 
India Congress Committee would mislead the nation and injure the move- 
ment. Even making people await the report of a committee expecting 
some great results and new proposals is mischievous, in as much as to 
that extent it encourages slackening of effort in the one thing needed now, 
the completing of the cloth-boycott. 

C. Rajagopalaehnriar 
19th October, 22, 


Note by Pandit Mofilal Nehru 
A Much Wider Question Raised 

158. It is unfortunate that the above note was received too late to 
admit of being considered by the other members before the issue of the 
report which has already been long delayed owing to unavoidable causes. 
It raises a much wider question than the boycott of British goods, and is 
calculated to engender serious misgivings in the minds of a very large 
number of staunch Congressmen and non-cooperators. There has never 
been any doubt that by accepting the programme of non-violent non-co- 
operation the Indian National Congress did not adopt all the views of 
Mahatma Gandhi expressed by him in his “Hind Swaraj” and from time 
to time in the Young India and elsewhere. Congressmen are only bound 
by the principles accepted and formulated by the Congress and not by 
every word or sentiment which might have found utterance from the lips 
of Mahatmaji. Many of his theories have yet to find favour not only with 
Congressmen generally but the country at large, and among them is the 
doctrine of Ahimsa and all that flows from it. The one common ground 
on which all non-cooperators meet is that violence in any shape or form 
is completely ruled out by existing conditions and is wholly outside the 
pale of practical politics. It was on this basis and this basis alone that 
the policy of non-violent non-cooperation was recommended by Maha- 
tmaji and accepted by the Congress. He made this perfectly clear in his 
memorable speech at Calcutta in 1920. The following extract from that 
speech deserves careful attention: 

“But I am not here to-day to plead for that medium. I am to plead for 

the acceptance by the country of the programme of non-violent, pro- 
gressive non-cooperation. Now all the words that I have used here arc 
absolutely necessary and the two adjectives ‘progressive* and ‘non- 
violent’ are integral parts of a whole. With me non-violence is part of 
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my religion, a matter of creed. But with the great number of Mussul- 
mans non-violence is a policy, with thousands if not millions of Hindus, 
it is equally a matter of policy. But whether it is a creed or a policy it 
is utterly impossible for you to finish the programme for the enfranchise- 
ment of the millions of India, without recognising the necessity and the 
value of non-violence Violence may for a moment avail to secure a 
certain measure of success but it could not in the long run achieve any 
appreciable result. On the other hand all violence would prove desfruc- 
tive to the honour and self-respect of the nation. The Blue Books issued 
by the Government of India show tf^t inasmuch as we have used 
violence, military expenditure has gone up not proportionately but in 
geometrical progression. The bonds of our slavery have been forged all 
the stronger for our having offered violence. And the whole history of 
British rule in India is a demonstration of the fact that we have never 
been able to offer successful violence. Whilst therefore I say that rather 
than have the yoke of a Govemmeot that has so emasculated us I 
would welcome violence. I would urge with all the emphasis that 1 
can Command that India will never be able to regain her own by 
methods of violence. 

“Lord Ronaldshay, who has done roe the honour of reading tny book- 
let on Home Rule, has warned my countrymen against engaging them- 
selves in a struggle for a Swarajya such as is described in that booklet. 
Now, though I do not want to withdraw a single word of it, I would 
say to you on this occasion that I do not ask India to follow out to-day 
the methods prescribed in my booklet. If they could do that they would 
have Home Rule not in a year but in a day, and India by realising that 
ideal wants to acquire an ascendency over the rest of the world. But it 
must remain a day dream more or less for the time being.” 

IPanled True Belief in Non-violence 

159. Again in the “Young India” of August 25th, 1921, Mabatmaji 
said: 

“Non-violence may succeed even if it is adopted a matter of policy 
father than creed, if it is combined with courage and f^l I®’’® f°^ 
country or the cause. Haired ofihe wrong-doer does not necessarily 
mean love of the country. Our difficulty arises from the fact that many 

people make a pretence of non-violence without believing in it even as 
a policy. The Ali Brothers believe in it purely as a policy, but in my 
opinion there arc no two truer believers in non-violence as a policy 
than they. They do believe that violence can only hurt the cause, and 

that non-violence, if extensively practised can entirely succeed. A man 

who honestly practises truth as a policy certainly gains its material 
results, but not the one who feigns truth.” 

Truth, courage and love for the country or the cause arc essential for 
the purity of the mos ement and cannot tw too strongly insisted upon but 
CNcn Mabatmaji with all his greatness and the inherent beauty of his faith 
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has felt that the time has not yet come to incorporate it in the Congress 
creed. It is perfectly true that ‘'hatred of the wrong-doer does not neces- 
sarily mean love of the country” but it is equally true that it may co-exist 
with the love of the country. It must be remembered that non-cooperation 
was an answer to the Punjab and Khilafat wrongs. The horrors of the one 
and the bad faith of the other were not likely to engender love for the 
perpetrators of those wrongs. The distinction between want of love and 
hatred is too subtle for the average intelligence to grasp. It will take many 
years of preaching even for Mahatmaji to induce an Indian to love a Dyer 
and so long as Dyerism continues in this country it is futile to expect 
freedom from hatred The evil is as old as the British rule in India which 

furmsbes a long, uninlerruptedslory of insults and humiliations to which 

Indians of all classes have been subjected by Europeans, official and non- 
official. Scarcely a year has passed from the earliest days of the East 
India Company down to the present time without leaving behind a painful 
record of the offensive and irritating behaviour of the dominant to the 
subject race. But that is a very large subject. I refer to it here merely to 
show that you cannot remove the evil without removing the cause and that 
it is not in your power to remove the cause. The point is that Mahatmaji 
himself has disclaimed all intention ofengrafiing his “day dream” upon 

the political programme he has laid before the country and any attempt 
in that direction, if made by others is bound to end in disaster. 

Pure Expediency the Only Basis 

160. It may be conceded that freedom from hatred is the “basic 
principle" of the programme as conceived by Mahatmaji and accepted by 

a considerable number ofhis followers but the only basis upon which the 

Congress as a whole has adopted it is one of pure expediency. The general 
feeling on the subject is well reflected in the statement of Syt. S. Srinivasa 
Iyengar who has considered the subject from the point of View of the 
practical statesman: 

{Extract from the examinoiion of Mr. S. Snnlrasa Iyengar 
by the Chairman) 

Q. What idea have you about the boycott of British goods? 

A. 1 am strongly in favour of it. Though Mr. C. Rajagopalachariar 
differs from me, I am strongly ia fsrottr of boywtt of British goods 
for political purposes. It is as touch an experiment as the boycott of 
schools and I am for trying the experiment, and there is a considerable 
section of opinion in favour of it, I have consulted the merchants in 
Calcutta. 

Q. It will have a material effect upon trade relations, upon trade in- 
vestments in England. That will certainly not conduce to creation of 
harmony. There will be greater bitteniess of feeling between the two 
races? 

A. They won’t make such large imports as before. That compensates 
the greater amount of racial hatred and bitterness. For instance, I can- 
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not say that non-cooperation does not produce racial hatred on either 
side. If you are true non-coopeiators there is racial hatred in safe 
hands. But in the illiterate masses, there will be hatred. We cannot 
ensure there will be no hatred in all people. 

"Racial Hatred Safe in His Hands" 

161. In contrast with the above is the statement of Babu Rajendra 
Prasad a follower of the principle of love and freedom from hatred. The 
following are the questions put to him by S)rt. V. J. Patel and his answers: 


Q I want to know your opinion about the boycott of British goods. 

So far as cloth is concerned, there can be no question that there should 

be boycott of foreign cloth in order that the cottage industry might 
thrive and people take to spinning as well as to looms and be self- 
supporting in that respect; but so fat as other articles are concemed, 
wherever we don’t get articles in India we can go to Amenca, Japan 

and other countries. I would like to know, whether you would advise 

after an examination of the question by an expert, the boycott of 
certain specified goods by the country? 

A. Certain specified goods? 

Q. Yes, because all articles cannot be boycotted? 

A. No, I think it would be against the basic spirit of the present 

n “ot'lhe whole object of the N. C. O. movement to bring pressure 

— cr S 
™ — — ■ ■- ■■ 

your first position be affected? 

A. It is a question of mental altitude. 

i ™rirea'‘i;t‘’'.hL‘’Swe should use goods made in ourown 

country. , . 

Q. But where we have to go lo other 

A. There the question of strengt^ng 00“' 

Q. Now take the second point. Etoesnonoc } 

bring pressure upon the Government? 

A. It does. the first point does not arise at ail, you 

Lero4S'tfbo;^rth:Mishfi--> •» 

i:”t 

nents by love and if anything goes against this atmuoe, 

aTo'u are not able to pot it higher than that? 

A. Ifyoulikelcando. 
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Q. If you feel, you may do. 

A- If it is a case of all goods then I am perfectly clear. 

0 No it is not the case of all goods, it is only in those cases where 
ws don't get from other countries. If we could get those things from 
America, Japan, and other countries, then why should we go to 
England? 

A. I would prefer to be indifferent in the matter. 

Q. But you have already agreed that it would bring pressure? 

A. Yes, It may. 

Q. And you are indifferent what attitude the Congress may take. 

A. It may affect the basic principle, and our opponents whom we are 
winning by love. 

Q. So you think that this baac principle has not in any way been 
affected by the boycott of courts of the Satanic Government nor 
has it been affected by the boycott of schools and colleges? 

A. That does not affect those. 

Q. So there is no idea of bringing moral pressure to bear upon this 
Government? 

A. We want moral pressure, but it is not a case of moral pressure. 

Q. Where they would be affected materially, you would not do it? 

A. Where they would be affected materially, I would not do it. 

This statement amply justifies the conclusion arrived at by Syt. S. 
Srinivasa Iyengar. Babu Rajendra Prasad makes a non*violent effort to 
love, but true non-cooperator as he is be ends in proving that “racial 
hatred is safe in hU hand”. 

Govemmeni's Vindictiveness 

162. We see nothing but hale and vindictiveness on the part of the 
Government. Nameless honors are being openly committed by its under- 
lings not always without the knowledge of superior officers. There are 
vindictive arrests, vindictive prosecutions, vindictive sentences, vindicti- 
vely carried out. Repression and terrorism stalk the land in their nake 
barbarity. Every means, fair and foul, is being used to oppress the non- 
cooperator. To deprive the oppressed of a clean weapon of defence ^ 
such a moment by preaching the sermon of love may be justified by high 
spiritual ideals but is poor ethics in political warfare. I enter my strong 
protest against the introduction into the political programme of the Indian 
National Congress of religious and moral theories which are not the com- 
mon basis of all religions in India. 

Congress Programme One of "Progressive" Non-cooperation 

163. The other points made by my esteemed colleague may be shortly 
disposed of. It is evident that he is not prepared to consider any change 
in the programme in the absence of Mahatmaji. If that be so it is ustles 

waste of time, money and energy to hold any more sessions of the on 

gress until we have the benefit of Mahatmaji’s presence and guidance, 
history of the last twSf Cpngresses is a history of the changes introduce 
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info the programme which by its very nature calls for periodical revision 
and alteration to suit the developments. It has been rightly described by 
Mahatmaji as a programme of “progressive non-cooperation” and it 
would be paying a poor compliment both to his teachings and bis followers 
to ask the latter not to take one step forward without express orders from 
him. Besides it must be clearly understood that it is not every non-co- 
operator who has |urrendered his own judgement to Mahatmaji’s, great as 
is the faith of all in his inspiring leadership. Mahatmaji himself has never 
been known to approach any subject in the preliminary discussions and 
consultations except with a perfectly open mind. It is suggested that 
those who now support the boycott of British goods have failed to 
convince Mahatmaji of its propriety. There could be no question of con- 
vincing him when they are themselves not convinced even at the present 
moment as the very nature of the recommendation made clearly shows. 

It will depend upon the report of the expert committee whether the 
boycott is at all practicable. There were a number of boycotts in 
hand at the beginning and it was obviously unwise to add another 
the practicability of which is not quite apparent to this day. The rigour 
of some of those boycotts is now relaxed and the whole object of the 
appointment of this committee is to explore new avenues of work to meet 
the situation which faces us today. 

boycott, a Duty to the Country 

164. We have taken care to indicate the sense in which we have used 
the word “punishment” and as we understand the passage from the Young 
India quoted at the opening of this section Mahatmaji has also used the 
word in the same sense. It is difficult to see where the ambiguity lies. The 
example of the restaurant proprietor would be a very apt one but for the 
important omission that the rifresbments he offers are unwholesome. 
British trade in a great measure prospers on the exploitation of India and 
although other countries might also have availed of our inexhaustible 
resources they have not had a hand in crippling us and making us entirely 
unfit to use them. It is impossible to understand how it can be said that 
the boycott of British goods is being proposed for any reason other than 
that of fulfilling one’s duty to one’s country, and how it is any more 
induced by “sheer hatred” than the boycott of foreign cloth is. The 
motive behind both boycotts is one and the same, the difference being 
only in the degree of benefit to be derived from each. 

Boycott Recommendation — a Propaganda in Itself 

165. We have made it quite clear that the question of foreign cloth 
stands on a different footing altogether. If the boycott of any specified 
goods of British manufacture is recommended by the Congress, that 
recommendation will carry its own propaganda with it and no speaal 
effort will be necessary to carry it out The very fact of a buyer asking 
for a knife or a pair of scissors of any manufacture other than British will 
automatically create a propaganda which will soon begin to be felt in 
Sheffield and Birmingham, People are only waiting for a Congress man- 
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date. The moment it is given it will become the talk of every home and 
bazaar and not a single worker will be required to enforce it. There is thus 
no danger of the work in connection with the boycott of foreign cloth 
being interfered with. 

I am sorry 1 have to send the above to the press as my own note, as it 
is iropossjble to have the opinions of the members from Madras, Bombay 
and Delhi m time for the issue of the Report to members before the 3Ist 
October which I am trying my best to do. Copies are however being sent 
to Delhi by special messenger and to Madras and Bombay by post and 
members are being requested to wire Ihejr agreement or dissent as the 
case may be. Their replies will be printed separately and pasted here. 
October 24, 1922. M.N. 

(JV.B.) Mr. Patel has wired his agreement with the above note. 

M.N. 

(N.B. 2) — Syt. S. Kasturi Ranga lyenger wired from Madras under date 
28th October 1922: 

“I adhere to resolution on boycott of British goods passed by a majo* 
rity of the Committee at Allaha^d” 



CHAPTER VIII 
CONCLUSION 


Decfshn Jiesis wUh the Goya Congress 

166. We give a sumraary of Our recommendations at the end of this 
chapter. It will be seen that on the main <}uesfion of Civil Disobedience 
and all other points but three we arc in full concurrence. On the question 
of the boycott of specified British goods to be recommended by an expert 
Committee and the question of the exercise of the right of private defence 
there are the majority and minority views, and in each case the majority 
consists of 5 members and the minority of one though not the same mem* 
ber. But the most important point on which the Committee is equally 
divided is the propriety and expediency of Congressmen entering into 
the Legislative Councils. The final decision of this rests with the Gaya 
Congress but it is meet and proper that a question of this gravity should 
be fully considered by the All India Committee and the public at large 
before it is brought up for discussion at the open session of the Congress. 
Those of us who have recommended entry into the Councils with the 
object of putting an end to the pr^ent system which stands condemned 
on all sides consider it to be a practical and desirable measure of a ebarao* 
ter similar to Civil Disobedience and bold that the time bas come to adopt 
it. Those who entertain the opposite view are equally emphatic in the 
opinion that entry into the Councils under any circumstances would be 
an entirely false and retrograde step to take and would result in a serious 
set back of the whole movement. We regret that it was impossible to 
reach unanimity on this important point. We are aware that a sharp 
differeace of optnica oa the subject is aimost certaio to arise among the 
members of the All India Committee. This is unfortunate but the question 
cannot be shelved for long and the situation has to be faced. Both views 
will soon be before the country and the one endorsed by the All India 
Committee will undoubtedly carry greater weight though the final battle 
must necessarily be fought in the open Congress; Whatever line of action 
Is eventually taken in this and other matters, non-cooperators must in 
any case be prepared to undergo much greater sorrow and suffering than 
they have so far endured, terrible as it has been. The struggle is prolon- 
ged, the end is not in sight. But unless the laws of nature are reversed 
and the lessons of history belied, freedom’s batl/e has only one ending 
whenever it comes and that a glorious victory. Differences must, from time 
to time, arise about the methods to be adopted and the course to be 
followed. Such differences are signs of a healthy and vigorous growth 
and need cause no alarm. Individual vdews on other matters of principle 
or practice may vary from time to time but loyalty to the Congress must 
remain the first and last unalterable article of faith with every true Con- 
gressman. We have stood many trials but greater trials still await us. 

We need all the strength and courage that the country can muster up. 
The only reliable and unfailing source of strength lies in the constructive 
work planned out at Bardoli. Our firct and foremost duty is to push on 
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with that work and protect it Qt all cost against attacks both from within 
and without. At the same time we must defend our national honour and 
self-respect at any sacrifiec — if need be, with the best blood of the country. 
We have steadily kept these two essentials in view and have made no 
recommendation, whether unanimous or otherwise, which, in the opinion 
ofthose making It. has not stood the test of satisfying cither the one or 
the other. 

Difference of Afelhods not of Prlnetples 

167 There is and can be no dilTcrencc of opinion among the various 
schools of thought in India as to the essential character of the constructive 
work or the equally essential need for defending our national honour 
and self-respect. A good deal has been said about fundamental differences 
of principles but those principles themselves relate only to methods and 
do not affect the essentials we have referred to. Making every allowance 
for such differences and eliminating matters In which any real conflict is 
likely to arise, we think there will be left a substantial residuum of good 
solid work in which all parties can join without any sacrifice of principle. 
We arc conscious that the irresistible logic of facts has compelled us to 
say some hard things about the general attitude of Councillors and cO' 
operators throughout the eouatry, but we must not be understood to 
mean that all Councillors and cooperators are alike. Many of tbem have 
undoubtedly tried their best to work, if on lines of cooperation, in the 
right spirit, and no one is more ready than they to admit that they have 
failed by reason of the inherent defects of the system. Again we have 
direct evidence to show that at least one Council has done all that was 
possible under the circumstances. In fairness to the Bihar Council we 
give below an extract from the evidence of Babu Rajendra Prasad: 

(A/r Rajendra Prasad to Pandit Motllai Nehru) 

Q. In regard to the Ministers I have only to ask this; Is there any 
complaint against them that in the Councils they have behaved in a 
manner in which, if they had been non-cooperators they would not have 
behaved, that is to say, have they done all that non-cooperators would 
have themselves done within the limitations under which they work? 
You say: “These men have grown grey in the service of the country”. 

A. I think there is no complaint against them. 

Q. They are called cooperalors and have gone into the Councils, but 
if a non-cooperator bad gone into the Council and had worked under 
the limitation under which these people work, could he have done 
anything better? 

A. I don’t think so. 

Q. In other provinces there is a complaint that the Ministers and 
Councillors have not done all that they could have done. 

A. I don’t think there is a complaint against the Ministers or against 
the Councillors generally in this province, I won’t say every member 
but members of Council generally. 
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The situation in the country demands that there should be only two 
parties the Government and the people but if that is not possible we see 
no reason why all parties should not meet on a common platform on 
questions of vital importance to the nation which can admit of no differ- 
ence of opinion. The constructive programme of the Congress opens out 
a large and productive field for work by all who have the good of the 
country at heart. That we have a considerable number of selfless patriots 
among the Moderates has never been denied by any responsible non-co- 
operator. Attempts on cither side to convert the other to its own view 
have so far failed and there seems to be no likelihood of success in that 
direction in the near future. But we venture to think that whilst agreeing 
to differ where difference is unavoidable it is possible to discover a com- 
mon basis for joint action if both parties met in the right spirit. A beginn- 
ing, however small, once made is bound to lead to very desirable results. 
In the course of our tour we noticed strong indications of a genuine desire 
in several parts of the country to work together on the lines we have 
suggested. As it is the highest duty of a non-cooperator to cooperate 
with his own countrymen where possible we trust that those indications 
will develop into definite proposes at no distant date. 

About Government the Less Said the Better 

ItiS. About the Government the less said the better. Never before 
were such enormities committed in this country in the sacred name of law 
and justice. The irony of it all is that this phase of Imperialism should 
have been reserved for a Government presided over by the Ex>Lord Chief 
Justice of England. Is it possible to conceive that His Lordship is not 
aware that greater lawyers and jurists than he have found themselves 
unable to undertake the task upon which he has entered. We take the 
liberty to remind His Lordship of what Edmund Burke said in reference 
to the people of the thirteen colom'es which subsequently became the 
nucleus of the present United States of America. He said: 

“The thing seems a great deal too big for my ideas of jurisprudence. 

It should seem to my way of conceiving such matters that there is 
a wide difference in reason and policy between the mode of proceeding 
between the irregular conduct of scattered individuals or even bands 
of men who disturb order within the State, and the civil dissension 
which may from time to time on great questions, agitate the several 
communities which compose a great Empire. It looks to me to be 
narrow and pedantic, to apply the ordinary ideas of criminal justice 
to this great public contest. 1 do not know the method of drawing up 
an indictment against a whole people.” 

Relying upon the above passage before the Parnell Commission Lord 

Russell said: 

“I want to point out to your Lordships that in truth the attempt is here 
being made in which your LordshSps are asked to assist to do what 
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Edmund Burke declared had never been done, to draw an indictment 
against a whole nation. I say this for the purpose, not merely of 
stating what Burke sa)s. but of pointing out the meaning of what he 
says. WTiat does he mean by saying that you cannot indict a nation? 
He means that when a movement becomes the movement of a whole 
people that when there is a great national upheaval, the ordinary 
notions and rules of Judicature borrowed from the Old Bailey and 
from Nisi Prius have no relation to such questions; that you are dealing 
in a higher region and with a broader issue than any in which the mere 
ordinary rules of judicature wiU help you.” 

Lord Reading in the year of grace 1922 is trying to achieve what 
Edmund Burke refused to attempt and Lord Russell declared to be outside 
the '‘mere ordinary rules of Judicature”. Edmund Burke was dealing 
with a discontended papulation of not more than three millions at the 
time, and Lord Russell with a people who number less than five millions 
at the present day. Lord Reading is trying to gain the distinction of 
indicting a nation of three hundred millions under the Criminallaw of 
India. Let His Lordship try. The three hundered millions make no 
defence and calmly await the result. 

AJmel Khan 
Kosturl Kanga Iyengar 
Rajagopalaeharlar 
M. A. Ansarl 
V. I. Patel 
hfoiUal Nehru 


SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 



Conclusion 


m 


2. Entry into Legislative Councils 

(/4) The Congress and the Khilafat at their Gaya sessions should 
declare that in view of the fact that the working of the Legislative Coun- 
cils during their first term has, besides proving a great obstacle to the 
redress of the Khilafat and Punjab wrongs and the speedy attainment 
of Swarajya, caused great misery and hardship to the people, it is desir- 
able that the following steps should be taken in strict accordance with 
the principles of non-violent non-cooperation to avoid the recurrence of 
the evil: 

1. Non-cooperators should contest the election on the issue of the 
redress of the Punjab and Khilafat wrongs and immediate Swarajya, and 
make every endeavour to be returned in a majority. 

2. If the non-cooperators are returned in a majority large enough to 
prevent a quorum they should after taking their seats leave the Council 

Chamber in a body and take no part In the proceedings for the rest of the 

term. They should attend the Council occasionally only for the purpose 
of preventing vacancies. 

3. If non-cooperators are returned in a majority which is not large 
enough to prevent a quorum they should oppose every measure of the 
Government including the budget and only move resolutions for the redress 
of the aforesaid wrongs and the immediate attainment of Swarajya. 

4. If the non-cooperators are returned in a minority they should act as 

pointed out in No. 2, and thus materially reduce the strength of the 
Council. ^ 

As the new Councils will not assemble till January, 1924 we wither 
propose that the Congress session of 1923 be held during the first mstea 
of the last week of December and the matter be again brought up for 
the issue of a final mandate by the Congress in view of the election. 


Recommended by 


Hakim Ajmal Khan 
Pandit Motilal Nehru 
Syt. V- d. Patel 
{p. 74 ante) 


{B) There should be no change of the Congress programme in respect 
of the boycott of Councils. 

Recomyiendedby Df.M.AAnsari 

Syl. C. Rajagopalacliariar 

Syl. S. Kasluri Ranga fyenger 


3. Local Bodies , 

We recommend that in order to clear the position it 

that it is desirable for non-coopcraton to seek election to ^ 

Md District or Local Boards w.h a vie. to facilitate the .ork ns of h 
constrocttve programme, hot that «o hard and fast rules be at prBenl 
laid down to regulate or restrict the activities of non-cooperating 
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Edmund Burke declared had never been done, to draw an indictment 
against a whole nation. I say this for the purpose, not merely of 
stating what Burke says, but of pointing out the meaning of what he 
says. What does he mean by saying that you cannot indict a nation? 
He means that when a movement becomes the movement of a whole 
people that when there is a great national upheaval, the ordinary 
notions and rules of judicature borrowed from the Old Bailey and 
from Nisi Prius have no relation to such questions; that you are dealing 
in a higher region and with a broader issue than any in which the mere 
ordinary rules of judicature will help you.” 

Lord Reading in the year of grace 1922 is trying to achieve what 
Edmund Burke refused to attempt and Lord Russell declared to be outside 
the “mere ordinary rules of Judicature”. Edmund Burke was dealing 
with a discontended population of not mote than three millions at the 
time, and Lord Russell with a people who number less than five millions 
at the present day. Lord Reading is trying to gain the distinction of 
indicting a nation of three hundred millions under the Criminal law of 
India. Let His Lordship try. The three hundered millions make no 
defence and calmly await the result. 

AJmal Khan 
Kosturi Rongo Iyengar 
Rajagopalaeharlar 

M. A. Ansar! 

V. J. Patel 
Motilal Nehru 


SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 
1. Civil Disobedience 

(а) The country is not prepared at present to embark upon general 

mass civil disobedience but in view of the fact that a situation may arise 

in any part of the country demanding an immediate resort to mass civil 
disobedience of a limited character e.g., the breaking of a particular law 
or the non-payment of a particular tax for which the people are ready, 
we recommend that Provincial Committees be authorised to sanction such 
limited mass civil disobedience on their own responsibility if the condi- 
tions laid down by the All India Congress Committee in that behalf are 

fulfilled. [Unanimous, p. 52 ante) 

(б) We recommend the restoration of the resolution No. 2 passed by 

the All India Congress Committee at Delhi on the 4th— 5th November- 
which gives Provincial Committees all the powers necessary to determine 
upon a resort to civil disobedience of any kind whatever, by cancellins 
Resolution 1. cl. 1, passed on the 24tli— 25lfa February to the extent it 
conflicts with that resolution; provided that general mass civil disobedi- 
ence is not permissible. (Unanimous, p- 53-) 
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THE QUESTIONNAIRE 

Framed and Circulated by the CJ), Enquiry Committee 
CONSTRUCTIVE PROGRAMME GENERALLY 

1. Do you agree that at present the Constructive Programme to be 
Worked to the extent necessary for strengthening and disciplining the 
Congress organisations so as to make them more sufficient and non-violent 
for civil disobedience? 

2. Do you agree that the completion of the Constructive Programme is 
a question of years and that we shall have to continue to work that 
programme even after we get Swarajya? 

3. Do you accept the view that as there is nothing of non-cooperation 
in any of the items of the Constructive Programme, all parties in the 
country can unite in working it? 

4. Do you agree that non-cooperators can work the Constructive 
Programme somewhat more effectively, particularly such items as national 
education, boycott of liquor, Kbaddarandihe like by entering the Councils 
and thus prepare'the country earlier for civil disobedience and non* 
payment of taxes? 


SWADESHI 

I. a. How many Charkhas are working in this province? 

b. How many are worked under private enterprise, how many under 
the Congress and how many as cottage industry? 

How does the Congress supervise private enterprise and cottage 
industry? 

3. How much yam is produced monthly and of what qualities? 

4. Are there any organisations for selling yarn, if so, are they private or 
Congress, if both give numbers of each? 

5. Dees the province export or import yarn? How much and why? 

5. How many Karghas or hand-looms arc used in the province? 

7. How many weaving orgatfisations are there in the province? How 
are they controlled? 

8. What is the monthly output of Khaddar and how is it sold? Is the 
Khaddar produced of pure hand-spun yarn or of mixed yarn? 

9. Does the province export Khaddar? Give approximate monthly 

yardage and the cost? ^ 

10. Is Khaddar popular in the province? If not why? What is c 
percentage of Khaddar-wearing persons? 

II. How does the price of Khaddar compare with that of rough mill 
cloth, Indian or foreign? If the price of Khaddar is high, what are the 
causes? Would you suggest some means of bringing down the pnees. 

12 How far has Khaddar progressed as compared with Indian mill- 
made cloth and foreign cloth? 
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bers beyond advising them to act in harmony with local or provincial 
Congress organisations. {Unanimous p. 103 ante) 

4. Boycott of Government Educational Institutions 

We recommend a strict adherence to the Bardoli resolution in regard 
to these by suspending for the present active propaganda calling upon 
boys to come out of schools and colleges. As required by that resolution 
reliance should be placed upon the superiority of National schools for 
drawing scholars from Government Institutions and not upon picketing 
or other aggressive propaganda. {Unanimous p. 103 ante.) 

5. Boycott of Law CoutU by Litigants and Lawyers 

Effort should be concentrated on the establishment of panchayats and 
cultivation of a strong public opinion in their favour. We further recom- 
mend that all existing disqualifications imposed on practising lawyers 
should be removed. 

{Unanimous p. 104 ante) 


6, Organisation of Labour 

Resolution No. 8 passed by ibe Nagpur Congress should be carried 
out without farther delay. 

(Unanimous p. 105 anti.) 


7. Right of Private Defence 

(A) We recommend that individuals should be given full freedom to 
exercise the right within the limits defined by law except when carrying on 
Congress work or on occasions directly arising therefrom subject always 
to the condition that it is not likely to lead to a general outburst of viol- 
ence. 

Using force in private defence in gross cases, such as insults to religion, 
outrages on modesty of women or indecent assaults on boys and men, 
is not prohibited under any circumstances. 

{All members except Syt. V. J. Patel p. 104 ante.) 

(B1 Full freedom to exercise the right within the limits defined by law 
should be reserved to non-cooperators subject only to the condition that 
it is not likely to lead to a general outburst of violence, and to no further 
conditions. 

{Syl. V. J. Paielp. 105 ante.) 

8. Boycott of British Goods 

(A) We accept the principle and recommend that the whole question 
be referred to a committee of experts for a full report to be submitted 
before the next Congress meets, 

(All membersexeepl Syl. C. Rajagopalachariar p. 106 ante ) 

(B) There is no objection to the collection and examination of facts by 
experts, but the acceptance of the princrple by the All India Congress 
Committee would mislead the nation and injure the movement. 

{S}t. C. Rajagopalachariar p. 107 ante.) 
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ITINERARY OF THE CIVIL DISOBEDIENCE 
ENQUIRY COMMITTEE 

30th June — Preliminary meetings of members at Delhi. 

1st and 2nd July — Sittings at Delhi. 

2nd July, 21-30 — ^Departure from Delhi. 

3rd July, 8-30— Arrival at Lahore. 

3rd, 4th and 5th July — Sittings at Lahore. 

5th July, 14-5 — Departure from Lahore. 

6th July, 0-17 — Arrival at Cawnpore. 

6th July—Sittings at Cawnpore. 

6th July, 23-51— -Departure from Cawnpore. 

7th July, 5-40 — Arrival at Allahabad 
7th and 8th July—Sittings at Allahabad. 

8th July, 21-35 — Departure from Allahabad. 

9th July, 8-0 — Arrival at Jubbalpur. 

9th and lOth July—Sittings at Jubbalpur.. 

JOth July evening— Departure from Jubbalpur by motor. 

11th July morning— Arrival at Nagpur. 

1 1th and 12th July—Sittings at Nagpur. 

12lh July, 22-10— Departure from Nagpur. 

I3tli July, 7-12— Arrival at Akola. 

13th July—Sittings at Akola. 

1 3th July evening— Departure from Akola. 

Nth July morning— Arrival at Bombay. 

I4ih July evening— Departure from Bombay. 

15th July, 8-15— Arrival at Ahmedabad. 

15th and 16th July—Sittings at Ahmedabad. 

16th July, 21-40 — Departure from Ahmedabad. 

17th July, 11-5— Arrival at Bombay. 

“ 17tb, 18th and 19th July— Sittings at Bombay. 

20th July, 0-15— Departure from Bombay. 

20th July, 6-22— Arrival at Poona. 

20th and 21st July— Sittings at Poona. 

22nd July, 2-24 — Departure from Poona. 

22nd July, 14-10 — Arrival at Bijapor. 

22nd and 23rd July — Sittings at Bijapur. 

23rd July night— Departure from Bijapur Via Gadag. 

2Jth July, 7-50— Arrival at Madras. 

25th, 26th, 27th and 28th— Sittings at Madras. 

28th July, 20-0— Departure from Madras. 

29{h July, 5 - 57 — Arrival at Erode. 

29th and 30th July — Sittings at Erode. 

30lh July, 19-10 — Departure from Erode. 

31st July, 7-15 — Arrival at Madras. 

,31st July, 19-0— Departure from Madras. 
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general SITUATION 


126 
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, he movement of non-cooperation? 
“‘2 How has the repressio j^jons affected the movement? 

■ How hove '“lo mluIrodT If so, in what dirocionl 

4 Isanyol«"S''”f‘^Jio«stomat«asrogaids mating Iho move- 

5Havey"«”“® 
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2. How do they stand financially and what are the sources of income? 

3. What is the number of students and teachers in each grade? 

4. How does national education this year compare with the last? If 
unfavourably, why? Suggest remedies. 

5. Have you got any suggestions to make with regard to this item? 

PANCHAYAT 

1. How many lawyers have suspended their practice? 

2. What is the number of Panchayat Courts in the province? 

3. Arc the Courts popular or not, if not why? Suggest remedies. 

UNTOUCHABILITY AND ANTI-DRINK CAMPAIGN 

I. How far have untouchability and drink been eliminated from the 
social life of the province? Is the rate of progress hopeful? What measures 
has the province adopted? What further means would you suggest? 

UNITY 

1. How does your province stand with regard to inter communal 
relations generally? 

2. If there is any friction: what are the causes and remedies in your 
opinion? 

NON-VIOLENCE 

1. How far has the spirit of non-violence progressed in the province? 

2. What is your opinion as regards the right of private defence in relation 
to this movement. 

CIVIL DISOBEDIENCE 

1. Is your province as a whole or in part ready to start civil disobedi- 
ence, if so, whether individual or mass and defensive or aggressive? 

2. If your province is ready for civil disobedience can you say whether 
it is for disobedience of every un-moral law or of some? If the latter, 
mention the particular laws. 

3. What would be the effect on the general situation in the country if a 
province undertakes isolated action in regard to civil disobedience? 

4. Do you think that the majority of the provinces are ready to start 
civil disobedience simultaneously? 

REPRESSION 

1 . To what extent repression is practised in the province? 

2. Is terrorism also resorted to? If so to what extent? 

3. How are the political prisoners treated in jail? 

4. What particular and peculiar forms of repression, if any, have been 
adopted in your province? 

What cfTect has repression produced on:— 

(а) masses. 

(б) Workers. 

(c) spirit of non-violence. 
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13. htbeiiseofKbaddarinCTcasingor decreasing: if latter, why and 

how can it be remedied? . * .u. of 

14. Compare this year with the last year with regard to the use 

Khaddar?lfit compares unfavourably, why? 

15. How is your propaganda against foreign cloth going on an 

16 Have you got any suggestions to make with regard to popularising 

Khaddar? . .r 

17 Have you got anything to say with regard to Khaddar as an ite 

the Constructive Programme? _ _ ,„-avine 

1 8. How many institutions ate there for teaching spinning and 
and how are they controlled? . 

N B. Khaddar includes hand-spun, hand-woven cloth made of cot . 
silk, wool or fabric produced in India. 


CONGRESS MEMBERS 

1. What is the number of Congress members in the provinces and what 

percentage of the population does this number represent? 

2. How does the present year compare with the last, so far as t is i 
is concerned? If unfavourably what arc the causes? Suggest rcmcai«- 

3. Is the enrolment made after fully explaining the Congress ere 
the members or not? 


VOLUNTEERS 

1 . a. What is the number of volunteers in the province? 

b. How many are in and bow many out of jail? 

c. How many of them have tendered apology? , 

2. How does the volunteer movement in this year compare with 
the last; if unfavourably give causes and suggest remedies? 

3. Have you got any suggestions to make with regard to: — 

(а) Enrolment. 

(б) Volunteer pledge. 

(c) Organisation. 

FINANC^ 

1. How much money has the province collected for the 

Fund and how much as the membership fees? Give figures for 1921 
If the present year collections are less, why? 

2. Give the chief items of expenditure of the last year. 

3. Have the accounts been kept according to the forms prescribe j 

Working Committee and have they been audited? . jj,j 

4. What improvements and alterations would you suggest as regar 
collecting, distributing and control of accounts? 

EDUCATION 

I . How many national institutions are there in the province and o 
grades? 
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ITINERARY OF THE CIVIL DISOBEDIENCE 
ENQUIRY COMMITTEE 

30th June — Preliminary meetings of members at Delhi. 

1st and 2nd July — Sittings at Delhi. 

2nd July, 21-30 — Departure from Delhi. 

3rd July, 8-30— Arrival at Lahore. 

3rd, 4th and 5th July — Sittings at Lahore. 

5th July, 14-5 — Departure from Lahore. 

6th July, *>-I7 — Arrival at Cawnpore. 

6th July— Sittings at Cawnpore. 

6th July, 23-SI — Departure from Cawnpore. 

7th July, 5-40 — Arrival at Allahabad 
7th and 8th July — Sittings at Allahabad. 

8th July, 21-35 — Departure from Allahabad. 

9th July, 8-0 — Arrival at Jubbalpur. 

9th and 10th July— Sittings at Jubbalpur- 

10th July evening— Departure from Jubbalpur by motor. 

1 1th July morning— Arrival at Nagpur, 
llth and 12th July— Sittings at Nagpur. 

12th July, 22-10— Departure from Nagpur. 

I3th July, 7-12— Arrival at Akola. 

13th July— Sittings at Akola. 

13th July evening— Departure from Akola. 

14th July morning— Arrival at Bombay. 

I4th July evening — Departure from Bombay. 

15lh July, 8-15— Arrival at Ahmedabad. 

15th and 16th July— Sittings at Ahmedabad. 

16lh July, 21-40— Departure from Ahmedabad. 

17th July, 11-5— Arrival at Bombay. 

1 7th. 1 8th and 1 9th July— Sittings at Bombay. 

20th July, 0-15— Departure from Bombay. 

20th July, 6-22 — Arrival at Poona. 

20th and 2Ist July — Sittings at Poona. 

22nd July, 2-24 — Departure from Poona. 

22nd July, 14-10 — Arrival at Bijapur. 

22nd and 23rd July— Sittings at Bijapur. 

23rd July night— Departure from Bijapur Via Gadag. 

25th July, 7-50 — Arrival at Madras. 

25th, 26th, 27th and 28th— Sittings at Madras. 

28th July, 20-0 — Departure from Madras. 

29th July, 5-57 — Arrival at Erode. 

29th and 30th July— Sittings at Erode. 

30th July, 19-10— Departure from Erode. 

3hl July. 7-15— Arrival at Madras. 

31st July, 19-0— Departure from Madras. 
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GENERAL SITUATION 

1. How has the movement of non-cooperation affected the general 
aitualion in the country? 

2. How has the repression affected the movement of non-cooperation? 

3. How have the Bardoli-Dclhi resolotions affected the movement? 

4. Is any change in the programme required? If so, in what direction? 

5. Have you got any suggestions to make as regards making the move- 
ment more effective? 
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ht Aogujt, 8-50 — Arrival at Guntur, 
tit and 2nd August— Sittings at Guntur. 

2ad August, 6-1— Departure from Guntur (17a Bezwada and Waltair). 
•tlh August, I-IO — Arrival at Cuttack, 

•1th August— Sittings at Cuttack. 

•1th August, 21-36— Departure from Cuttack. 

Sth August. 7-25— Arrival at Calcutta, 

5th and 6th August— Sittings at Calcutta. 

6th August, 1 7-6— Departure from Calcutta. 

7ch August. II A »r.— Arris-al at Gatihati. 

7th and Sth — Sittings at Gauhati. 

9th August— Terpur. 

10th August— Departure for Calcutta. 

1 1th August— Arrival at Calcutta. 

Mth, 12th, Idthand 14th August— Sittings at Calcutta. 

14ih August— Departure from Calcutta. 

15th August— Arrisal at Patna. 

IStband I6lh August— Sittings at Patna. 

At Patna the Committee dispersed. 



TABULAR STATEMENT SHOWING PARTICULARS RELATING TO NATIONAL EDUCATION 
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Labour Schools, CO and 
Municipal Schools 




»i)d (e) Fre« 




Students, 1.937 
About 5,000 pupils 
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TABULAR STATEMENT SHOWING PARTICULARS RELATING 
TO PANCHAYAT 


fanchayats 

Province Number of Lmvytrs Number of 

Who Suspended Panehayats 

Practice 

Opinions and Suggestions 

I— UeJhi 

J3 

11 

Not very popular for want 
of efficient management. This 
Item which is sery irnportant 
requires special attention of 
All-Indta and Provincial Con- 
gress Committees. 

n — Punjab 

50 

Several hundred 
were started; some 
are working very 
Vigorously 

Very popular. Goverrunent’s 
repression directed against 
them They require protection 
not only by the P-C. C- but 
hy the A 1 C C- Efforts of 
Sikhs in this direction praise- 
worthy 

III—U.P. 

116 suspen* 
ded 

6 resumed 

137 

Now almost nose 

Not popular Suggestions:— 

(a) Sanetion of social boy- 
cott. 

fh) Organisation on sounder 
lines. 

V— CP. Hifl- 
dustanl 

4S suipen- 2 or 3 

ded. 17 resumed 

No serious work yet done 
by the Congress Committees. 

V— C.P. 
Marathi 

Ai 

30 

But many have been 
closed 

Not popular, there being no 
power for enforcement be- 
hind their decrees. 

VI— Berar 

16 suspett- 
ded 

11 resumed 

6 

Not popular, there being no 
power for enforcement 
behind their decrees- 

VII — Gujarat 

10 

2 

Sufficient effort not made- 

VIII— Ajmer 

3 

3 

Popular. 

IX — City of 
Bombay 

X — Maha- 
rashtra 

3 suspen- 
ded 

1 resumed 

15 

16 

Not popular. 

Xl'—Kama* 

tak 

53 last year 
row 

28 remain 

7 

Not popular- They cannot 
succeed without settlement 
of Brahmin-non-Bralunin 
dispute. Practising lawyers 
also give no help- 

Xll.-Tamil 

Nadu 

34 

to 


XIll— Kerala 

13 suspended 

6 resumed 

6 last year- Now 
none. Rebcllioo 
ebief cause- 
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PANCHAYATS 

Province Number of Lavyers Number of 

IVho Suspended Panehayats 

Practice 

Opinion and Suggestions 

XIV— Andbra 

10$ last year. 

120 last year. 

Not so popular as last year, 
as several lawyers resumed 
practice and as panchayat 
decisions are not Kspected- 

XV— Ulkal 

2 

dOo 

So controlled (o' 
Congress. 

They are popular but are 
disappearing owing to re> 
pression and want of cons- 
tant supervision by Congress. 

XVI— Assam 

SI 


Very popular in Assam. 

Note: — Afany searches of the 
office are responsible for the 
absence of statistics. 

XVn— Bengal 

About 300; 

Many 

To popularise panchayats, 

and Surma 

about no 

Sylhet 750 

visits of leaders, lawyers* help 

Valley. 

ailll remain 

Noakbali J5 

end Zemindars’ iefluenee 
necessary. Suspending law- 
yers should be provided for. 

XVIII— Bihar 


In almost all villages 

Very popular in beginning 
but declined owing to ab- 
sence of authority to enforce 
decrees- Suggests tupervtsiOR 
by persons of higher social 
and educational status having 
a high sense of duty and 
honesty. 

XlX— Sind 

0 suspended 

(1) Mode] Court in 

Establishment of arbitration 


2 resumed- 

Sakkur. 

(2) Moulvis and Za- 
niindars carry on 
arbitration work 

courts should be encouraged. 
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21,23,518 8 6J 13.85,569 4 2J 35,09,087 12 0 2,63,000 0 0 37,72.087 12 

8,28.550 10 OJ 442,685 3 3^ 12,81,235 13 4 3,20,764 2 8 16.02,000 0 

1,24,919 12 8 2,21,719 9 8 1,48,169 8 9 4.94,808 15 I 4,94,808 15 

46,061 9 0 97.734 13 2J 2J/W6 2 3 1,65,262 8 5^ 17,000 0 0 1,82,262 8 

68,253 3 3 1,27,288 12 9 5,000 0 0 2,00.542 0 0 Figure not 2,00,542 0 



INCLUDING SALE PROCEEDS OF ORNAMENTS 
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... 1,^5.000 0 9 1,25,000 

9,51,530 5 2 37,20,295 I lOj^ 1.01,92^14 5 3 10.93,592 11 8 1,12,91,407 
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General Classification of Witnesses for All India 


N\icifc«T of witnesses esamined 

„ „ who submitted writtcD answers only 

(Names <0 Italics.) 


Total 


93 


459 


NB — (In the following table the letter shown in Column 3 will be found in the 
Provincial tables opposite the name of the witness who gives evidence of 
the nature mentioned in Column 2.) 


SN. 

hfaiurt of EvUenee 

Mark In 
Provincial 
tables 

Svmber 

of 

witntsset 

1 

2 

3 

4 


CIVIL DISOBEDIENCE 



I. 

For immediate Mass Civil Disobedience 

A 

4 

2. 

■1 ,, Non-payment of lares generally 

B 

3 

3. 

For immediate Civil Disobedience limited to particular tares and 



Uwt 

C 

S 

4 

For immediate Aggressive and Defensive Individual Civil 




Disobedience 

D 


5. 

For immediate Individual Defensive Civil Disobedience only 

B 

131 

6. 

For Provinces or Districts not yet ready for Civil Disobe- 




dience in any form 

P 


7. 

Against any form of Civil Disobedience ou principle 

0 

9 


couNats 

8. Against entry into Counols according to wriUen answers 

9. Against entry into Councils but for contesting 
elecuons 

to. For entry into Councils only if Fatwa is revoked 
11- „ if C* D. is abandoned, 

or not launched for the present 

12. For removal of ban and making entry optional 

13. „ entry into Councils with Congress Mandate 

14- „ ,, „ Majority only 

13- •. .. even in a Minority 

16. .. ,, ,, for total Obstruction 

If- •• >. .. responsive Co-operation 

IS. For entry into Councils for utilizing Councils as they are 

19. Fot entry into Councils and running elecdons by Congress 

20. For entry into Councils and runniiig elections by individual effort 

21. For entry into Councils for responsive Non-cooperation 
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DELHI PROVINCE :— Delhi 
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Selected Works of Afotital Nehru 



!idar Guibaksh Singh 




A'o^M^an^^/ Delhi F m tgainjt 

2l- Jtejoh!, Mi-soffcrregar Member A I C.C. D > 



BOYCOTT OF BRITISH COURTS 
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PUNJAB:— (Cct/«) Lahore 
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C, Member A I.C.C 
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Selected Works of Motilal S'ehni 



:■ City C C-, E a „ „ agaiiut 



Xfr- AtxJul ChalTir AmbaU 
Aljuddin Shahpur 


Appsndlcsj 
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lihtr Sirch Slalkot 


PRIVATE DEFENCE 
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Selected Works of MotUa! Nehni 
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UNITED PROVINCES:— (Crarrei) Cmvnpore and Allahabad 
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1 . Rij nahidui 



boycott op coukts 
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Selected Works of Motilal Nehru 



19. Pt- Gturl Shickar 
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appendix VII (D) 
HINDUSTANI— 
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Selected Works of AfolUa! A'ehru 



DitnoJM R»o Shrilih*! 




27. W. D. Salpekar 



PRIVATE DEFENCE 
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Selected tVorks oj Motilal Nehru 
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PRIVA TE DEFENCE 
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Selected Works of Motltal Nehru 



noopi* no opi- do opU jioop!* —14 no opt- 
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BERAR:— (Centre) Akola 



of Brl- Orga. 
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Selected Works of Moillal Nehru. 
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RAT: — (Cmtiv) Ahmedabad 
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Selected Works of MolUal Nehru 



•I Agt— 1 Agi.~ Agt— Agt —I For exircmo Agt.- 
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AJMER RAJPUTANA AND C.I.:— (Centre) Ahmedabad 
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SitfD:— (Centre) Ahme<iabad 
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Selected Works of Moiilal Nehru 
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CITY OF BOMBAY:— (Cen^fg) Bombay 
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against 



BO rCOTT OF COURTS 
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Selected Works of Motilat Nehnt 



Agl— nil Agt- 
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9. D- R. Gupto 
10. P-O- Joshi Pleader 


boycott OF COUR 
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28. B H- Phansalpurkar 



Jalgaon, Secretary W. 
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Selected fVorks of Motilal Nehru 



opinion— 11 
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Selected Works of Afotiiat Nehru 



)• Mohidden Koya 



. Katyam Talulc 
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pasanda cases- 
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Selected Works of Motilal Nehru 
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[ARATHf; — (Centre) Nagpur 
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Maluntry 


12. Narsingh Char 
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Selected Works of MotUal Nehru 
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BENGAL AND SURMA VALLEY:— (C«r/c) Calcutta 
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I3. DhirentJrt Naih Goiwaml Sec 



BOYCOTT OF COURTS PRIVATE DEFENCE 
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Selected Works of Motilal Nehru 



28. B- M. Chatiopadhya 
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Sflectfd IVorks of MoiVal Nehru 
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Ivlll ^ 
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false 
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Selected Works of MotUal NehrtS 



tttl B- ]hwih<Kala 


15. Kazl Mohammad 
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APPENDIX VIII A 


Extract from (he Represdoit Report of (he United Provinces up to 
the end of Jme, 1922 

1. ‘‘Cases of injustice were i^umerous during this period (August to 
November 1921) but we would like to draw special attention to three cases. 
The first is Sy t. Shambhu Nath's who in spite of facing a victim of consump- 
tion was proceeded against because he had been guilty of visiting Pandit 
Motilal Nehru." 

“The second case is Dr. Abdul ICarim. He was guilty of settling with 
consent of all parties concerntda petty pilfering case. For this he was tried 
and sentenced to one year’s imprisonment although th: thief wiiosecase he 
had settled was let off subsequently with a warning " 

“Tbtthud case is Syt. Mahavir Tyagt’s, who as is well-known was hit in 
the open court by order of the presiding Magistrate, Mr. Dobbs. Sub- 
sequently Mr. Dobbs, at the instance perhaps of his otficial superiors, 
offered an apology for his Tftisbebaviottt. The manner in which this was 
done was an additional insult. Mr. Dobbs offered to pay R$. 50 to some 
charity in case Syt. Tyagi was proved innocent of the offence of which he 
was accused m his (Mr. Dobb’s) or any other court." 

3. "Action was not taken under the Press Act which could be said to be 
honest repression. The method adopted was to demand heavy security from 
the editor and the publisher in their personal capacities under section 107 
or 108 of the Criminal Procedure Code The maximum sum allowed under 
the Press Act is Rs. 10,000. Underthenewdi$pensationasumofRs.30,000 
was demanded irv the shape ofsecuritics from tbe editor and publisher of 
the "Pratap" of Cawnpore.” 

4. "Cases have occurred where the sins of the son have been visited on 
the father. In Fyrabid a Government servant was dismissed from service 
because his son was a non-cooperator. ’’ 

5. "We would mention here that at Campierganj in Gorakhpur district 
an over-zealous manager of an estate collected all the charkhas he could 
lay hands on and set fire to them." 

"Cases have occurred where attempts were made to frighten weavers and 
induce them not to use hand-spun yam." 

AMAN SABHAS 

“We give below some of the methods employed by the members of the 
Aman Sabhas; — 

1. Petty officials were enjoined to devote all their energies to making 
members of Araan Sabhas. They most obtain their “quota" of members or 
else their future tenure of office may be endangered 

2. At some places villagers have been beaten and otherwise forced to 
join the Sabhas. 

3. All sorts of attractions moral and immoral, were put forward to get 
people to attend those meetings. Refrmhments and music were common. 
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Wrestling matches were arranged for the people. Even drink was provided 
at some places and naulch parties arranged. 

4. Villagers were deluded and^told that the meeting is “Gandhi-ki- 
Sabha” and were thus brought into the net. 

5. Villagers were told that if they signed the membership forms they 
would get mgovi or some other benefit. People were attracted by the 
announcement that taqavi would be distnbuted. 

6. All kinds of concessions were promised to members e.g., cheap cloth 
and cheap com. 

7. Pressure was brought to bear on the rammdars to force their tenants 
to become members. 

8. In some courts the presiding magistrates insisted on the parties and 
witnesses to become members. Indeed the witnesses sometimes became 
members over and over again. 

9. Mukhtars were not allowed to appear in court in some districts 
unless they became members of the Aman Sabha. 

10. Documents were not registered in one district unless the persons 
applying for regisiratioa became members. 

1 1 . Gun licenses were easily awarded to members and the licenses of 
non-members were cancelled. 

12. At some places the same person was made to put bis thumb impres* 
Sion many times over so as to make it appear that a large number of persons 
had joined, children's thumb impressions and sometimes the (thumb) 
impressions of big toes were taken. 

13. In one district an ingenious device has been discovered. A certain 
stamp was so prepared that its mark resembled the thumb impression of a 
human being. This was put on Aman Sabha forms. 

14. Fictitious names were entered. 

15. School teachers made their minor school boys members. 

28. We have given above some of the methods employed by the Aman 
Sabha. It is easy to imagine that any number of new devices can be invent- 
ed by any ingenious person. By means of these devices large membership 
rolls were prepared or at any rate imposing announcements were made to 
the public. In Gorakhpur, one of our colleagues, Babu Ragbupati Sahai, 
approached the Secretary of the Aman Sabha and offered to become a 
member as he was a great believer in “Aman”. There was great consterna-- 
tion in the Aman Sabha canjp. Eventually the Secretary confessed that 
there was no regutar meirobeusbip, and no regisler. 

As a protest againstthis high-handed and unjust policy of the Govern- 
ment, the response of the people of the province to enrol 
themselves as volunteere was very encouraging and satisfactory. They 
opened their offices on public roads and appointed recruiting officers to 
do the work of enrolling the volunteers. Reports in hand go to show that 
crowds of persons were seen at these places from early in the morning till 
late in the evening offering themselves to be enrolled as volunteers. On the 
average, I find, that each district had enrolled about 3,000 volunteers at 
the lowest. In some districts ‘the number reached over thirty thousand. 
The total strength of volunteers in this province was about a lac and a half. 
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A few hundred bad al&o enrolled ihemselvcs &s volunteers. The work 
done by the volunteers was chiefly confined to; 

1. the preaching of the gospel of noo-violence. 

2 openly enrolling volunteers and 

3. picketing of liquor and foreign cloth shops. 

(n some cases the picketing of school was taken tip but was stopped 
under orders of the Provincial Congress Commitlcc 

The Government apprehending this and smarting under the irreparable 
damage to Its prestige on account of the Hartal of the Hlh November 

decided on the policy of wholesale and indiscriminate arrest. This began 

from Lucknow where on the morning of the 6th December 1921 almost all 

the prominent workers including Ch. Khaliq-uz-zantan and 8 others were 

arrested The same day Pandit Motilal Nehru. General Secretary, All India 
Congress Committee and Vice President. U.P. Provincial Congress Com* 
mnttt and 10 other prominent ■woikcts of Allahabad including S^t. 
Purushoitam DasTandon, Chairman of the Allahabad Municipal Board and 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. General Secretary UP- Provincial Congress 
Cotntmttee were attested. 

The repression continued but as the jails were almost full, only the 
organisers were arrested and the volunteers who practically did the work 
were left alone. 

The number of persons convicted under the Cr. L.A. Act only was 
about 1900. and about 1100 more under various other political and non* 
political sections. All these brave soldiers of the non*violent army cheer- 
fully walked into the prison without taking any part In the farcical trials or 
defending themselves. Like true soldiers they thought themselves prisoners 
of war and as such they thought it beneath their dignity to appeal for 
Justice Of mercy. 

Various were the methods adopted by the police to terrify and lease the 
volunteers such as: — 

(1) In some places volunteers going in batches of 10, 20, or *10 were 
antsled and kept at Kotwali till 9 or 10 in the night and then let off with 
a warning not to turn up again. Neat at places mounted police were 
requisitiooed.and they in order lodisperse the volunteers rushed against 
them and trampled them down. In some places they were taken on motor 
lorries to a distance of several miles off the town in the cold night of 
December and were left there to walk to their homes laic in the night. 

(2) In some places volunteera were assaulted and beaten with lathis, 
batons and butt-ends of their rifles. The reports of various districts given 
hereafter ml] throw much light on this. 

In some districts police and mounted soldien were made fo march 
through the rural areas to terrify the people. Locks of the Cong res* oHiccs 
were broken and Cap and papers all burnt. 

Culii valors svho s) mp.it hired with the Congress were troubled in various 
wa)$. In Almora diitrict people wcreprosfcated in the girb of the forest 
law Section 78 for refusing to help in tasingwishing ibe fuc. A boy of 15 
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14. “Persons other than the volunteers were also badly treated, subject- 
ed to very humiliatiag and insulting treatncnt and even in some cases they 
were beaten, their only offence being that they had a khaddar Shirt or a 
Gandhi Cap on ” 

15. “On the Railway station all the 64 volunteers were pushed into the 
two compartments of a specialtrmn, in which they were made to sit on 
the floor instead of on the bench. When the train left the station and was 
moving at a slow speed these volunteers were forced out of the train and 
the poor volunteers fell on the railway lines and received severe injuries. 
Only 14 reached Gorakhpur and were put in the Jail there.” 

16. “Ornaments were forcibly removed from the bodies ofthe women 
and their honour and modesty was not respected.” 

IN SHOHRAT GANJ (DISTRICT BASTI) 

The following is the report submitted of the investigations made by Syt. 
Devadas Gandhi at Shohrat Ganj. The reports supported by a large 
number of written statements of evidence: — 

A serious case of wanton brutality by police on the Congress workers 
occurred on the 25th April 1922 at Shohrat Ganj in the Basti District 
where terrorism has replaced repression for the past few weeks. 

While the various occurrences may be left to be chronicled in the ordinary 
course the present event being of special interest is here narrated for 
public infoccnaticti. There have been some differences for the past few days 
between Congress workers and the police on the question of the rneasure 
of the distance to be maintained by the volunteers while picketing liquor 
shops. 

The workers had refused to comply with an oral order of the Sub- 
Inspector that a distance of 50yard$sbould intervene between thepicketers 
and the shops, the idea being impracticable. 

The Sub-Inspector of Chilia thana visited the Congress office ontho26th 
morning with about 30 constables and chaukidars. After some talk of 
immaterial value he ordered the hut to be pulled down, the thatch was 
removed by the Sub-Inspector himself, taken to a convenient distance 
from adjoining houses and set fire to, the Sub-Inspector applying the 
match. 

The contents of the hut consisting of papers, oftice records, bags of 
varieties of grain, clothes and two charkhas were removed and thrown into 
the flames. The workers, volunteers and the awestruck crowd that had 
gathered passively gazed on in dismay. 

This done the constables and chaukidars were let loose on the volunteers 
who one and all submitted to the beadng. 

ATTEMPT TO BURN A WORKER ALIVE 

The responsible head. Pandit Parraeshwar Datt, is thereupon said to 
have cautioned the volunteers not to apologise on any account as some 
others had done on a previous occasion emphasizing that despite the pro- 
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vocation the repetition ofChauri Chaura should be avoided at all 
costs. At this the Sub-Inspector fell upon Pandit Parmeshwar Datt and 
mercilessly belaboured him The chaukidars and constables joined with 
their lathis. The Pandit who has a sturdy physique stood the assault with- 
out a murmur. 

He exhorted the people some of whom appeared to him to be in a 
retaliatory mood, not to raise a linger. He was left senseless after the 
infliction of most serious injuries on all parts of his body. 

Two others were similarly treated and one who was believed to be dead 
was ordered to be thrown into fire. The police actually dragged him 
towards the fire but left him only when some volunteers intervened and 
offered themselves for the sacrifice. One of the assaulted succumbed to his 
injuries the next day. Several others received injuries of a less serious 
character. 


PERFECT NON-VIOLENCE OF WORKERS 

I have been on the spot myself and have investigated the whole incident 
with Pandit Dasrath Prasad Ttivcdl who hurried to the spot on hearing of 
the occurrence. I am satisfied that the facts as stated above are true and 
based on strong evidence. 

The present one is an instance of unprovoked ferocity b/ the police and 
willing sacrifice and suffering oftbe purest character, unparalleled in the 
history of recent events of the district. 

We found the town extremefy terror stricken, the wounded who were 
lefchalf dead passed those daysandnightsunderthesbeltcr of an Asoka 
tree near the ruins of the Congress office hut and ailing and moaning with 
nothing to protect them against the hot wind. No medical treatment was 
afforded and no one from the populace dared to tend them for fear, it 
svould appear, of the zemindars. 

The wounded have been brought toGorakbpur where they are receiving 
medical treatment. 

Shivaraj Narain Saicna, 
M.B.B.S.. 
Secretary, 

U.P. Provincial Congress Committee, 
Publicity Department 


The Leader'j Comments on Syt. DeraJas Gandhrs Report 

it'e have received from Mr. Deradas Gaodht a report of a serious case of 
brutality by the police on Congress workers at Shohrat Ganj in 'the Basti 
District. We arc informed that there had been some difference between 
Congress workers and the police on the question of measure of distance to 
be maintained by the volunteers whilejnckcting liquor shops. The former 
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had refused to comply with an oral order of the Sub-Inspector of police 
that a distance of 50 yards should intervene between the pickets and 
the shops, which, it is said, was impracticable. The Congress office 
which It appears was located in a hut was visited by the police on the 
morning of the 25th April and the thatch was removed and set fire to. 
The contents of the hut were, it is alleged, thrown into the flames. 
Then, the report goes on to state, the constables and the chaukidars 
were set on the volunteers who were beaten. The Sub-Inspector of police 
is charged with having directed the operations. One of the assaulted, 
we learn, succumbed to his injuries the next day. The wounded were 
left unattended for three days in the open “with nothing to protect them 
against hot winds ” They have been brought to Gorakhpur where 
they are receiving medical treatment. This is a bold summary of the facts 
as stated in the communication of Mr. Devadas Gandhi who states that the 
facts as stated by him are true and based on strong evidence. The report 
we are informed was transmitted to us by wire but we never received the 
same. It is stated that this case “is an instance of unprovoked ferocity by 
the police" in the district. A prompt and thorough enquiry into the incident 
by the higher authorities is needed. The case is a too serious one to be 
overlooked or to be whitewashed. We suggest that the leading local co> 
opcratorsshould inquire into ihematterwilhoul delay and give publicity 
to the whole of the facts. If there is police lawlessness in Gorakhpur and 
Basti Districts as we are informed there is, it should be exposed by those 
who are well disposed towards the Government and whose testimony must 
carry greater weight with higher authorities who, we believe, could not 
have sanctioned any lawless proceedings on tho part of the police. 

[Sunday, May 7, 1922] 


The Commissioner oj Gorakhpur's Letter on the above. The Alleged Beating 
of Volunteers at Shohrat GanJ. 

(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “LEADER”) 


SIR. 

With reference to an article published in the “Leader" of the 7th instant 
regarding certain allegations of bruUlUy towards volunteers by the police 
at Shohrat Ganj in the Basti District, I have the honour to ask you to 
publish the following statement: — 

A local enquiry has been made by a Magistrate into the circumstances 

of the death of Budhai Chamar and the Magistrate has found that Budbai 
Chamar died from natural causes. 

He has also found that the action of the local police in dispersing the 
picketers was perfectly Justifiable. 
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He has found that no serious injuries were caused to anyone in the 
necessary dispersal of them. 


J.S. STEVENSON 


Commissioner, 

May 8, 1922 Gorakhpur Division 

[The*‘Leader", Friday, May 12, 1922] 


The “Leader" on the Commissioner of Gorakhpur's Letter 

Wc publish elsewhere a letter of the Commissioner of the Gorakhpur 
District in connection with the attack by the police on volunteers at 
Shohrat Ganj in the Basil District, a report of which was sent to us by Mr. 
Devadas Gandhi and a summary of whose communication was published 
recently. The Commissioner’s letter Is very laconic and requires to bo 
supplemented with further details in order to clear doubtful points. For 
example, was Budhai Chatnar, who is reported to have died from natural 
causes, among those who were beaten and did be die the day following 
that on which he was beaten. Was bis body examined before he was 
cremated and is any report of such examination in existence? How was the 
conclusion arrived at that he died from natural causes? Was be suffering 
from any acute or chronic disease which ended fatally? Is tbe allegalion of 
the burning down of the hut with all the materials inside it true? The Com* 
missioner's letter is silent on tbe point. Were the injured left exposed and 
unattended for three days? By whom were they removed to the hospital In 
Gorakhpur? If no serious injuries were caused, how was it that they 
remained lying where they were beaten, supposing that theallegatlonabout 
it is true? Under what law is (he dispersal by force of the piekelers sane, 
tioned? Was there an unlawful assembly aud if there was, was any dcclara- 
tion made to that effect bya Msgistratepresent on the spot before force 
was resorted to? Who was the Magistrate who made the enquiry and where 
is the text of the report? It should be published so that the public may 
know what value to attach to B. May we hope that Jight will be thrown on 
the points we have mentioned? The brief conununicatien of the Commis- 
sioner does not carry the conviction that the action of the police was 
•‘perfectly justifiable", that the use of the force was necessary for tbe 
dispersal of the volunteen, that no serious injuries were caused to them and 
that the Chamar died from natural causes. 

iFfUsy, May 12.1922] 

Atrte— No further notice taken by the Coremraent. 
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TERRORISM IN SITAPUR DISTRICT 


Report of Enquiry by Pt. Javaharlal Nehru and Syt. Mohanlal Saksena 

A largo number of reports of terrorism and inhuman treatment were 
received in the olBce of the Provincial Congress Committee from the 
district of Sitapur in Oudh early in April. These reports were supported by 
statements of eyewitnesses. It was stated that villages bad been looted, 
men mercilessly beaten, the honour of women not respected and generally 
the people had been terrorised over and humiliated in a variety of ways. 
The wearing of kbaddar was considered an offence and in one place at 
least wearers whoever they might be. were forcibly deprived of their 
clothing which was burnt, and were beaten. Volunteers of the Congress and 
panches were specially singled out for this treatment. 

Pt. Jawaharlal Nehru, General Secretary of the Provincial Congress 
Committee and Syt. Mohanlal Saksena, Secretary of the Town Congress 
Committee, Lucknow, thereupon paid a short visit to the district on behalf 
of the Provincial Committee in order to investigate the truth of the allega* 
tioas made by the people. They visited the interior of the district and 
carried out a preliminary enquiry. Their report is given below. 

“We visited the district of Sitapur on behalf of the Provinrial Congress 
Committee on the 1 1 th April. One of us, Jawaharlal Nehru, could only 
spend one day in the interior of the district; the other, Mohanlal Saksena, 
remained there for two days. During this short time, however, we succeed* 
ed in visiting a considerable number of villages and of satisfying ourselves 
of the truth of many of the allegations made. We were assisted in our work 
by the president and some members of ibc District Congress Committee of 
Sitapur. 

“The greater part of the area wc visited is under the Court of Wards 
and most of the allegations ofill-trealmcnt made were against the emp- 
loyees of the Court of Wards. The police also came in for their share of 
blame and many complaints were made to us of wholesale bribery and 
extortion. A column ofSikh troops also marched through the district but 
we received no complaints of their behaviour. Their conduct was generally 
approved and appreciated by the villagers and contrasts were made bet- 
ween their attitude andtheattitudeoftheCourtofWards employees and 
the police — contrast which was very much to the disadvantage of the latter 
two. 

“In some villages we had considerable diOlculty in getting the residents 
to give their statements. The men and women were thoroughly frightened 
and would not tell us much for fear of the Coun of Wards olTicials and 
employees and the police. Some men indeed had left their villages and 
were lurking about in the neighbourhood not daring to return. One man 
whose statement we possess bad been badly beaten and hr.d fled in fear 
from bjs village Jest worscsbould befall him. He bad left his wife and 
family nearly a month before and had no newt of ibezn since. 
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“Wfi saw marks ot hibi bhws on men; and boxes and (runks, v, hich bad 
been forcibly broken open, were produced before us. One of us, Mohanlal 

Saksena, personally saw the remains of bouses and huts which had been 

burnt down. 

“The usual complaint was that a large number of persons varying from 
200 to 500 and more would come to a village. These would consist of 
some Court of Wards employees, a few policemen and probably a number 
of the hooligans and bad characters of the district. The special manager of 
the Court of Wards, Mr. Dunne, would sometimes accompany this motley 
assembly. At first sight of this approaching throng, many villagers would 
take fright and run away from their huts. Some villages were thus wholly 
deserted and the dacoits in the crowd had an easy lime of it m breaking 
open boxes and removing such articles as they took a fancy for. Under the 
circumstances it is not possible to fix upon the actual persons who indulg* 
ed in this looting. No identification can take place and we cannot fix 
responsibility. 

*Tn some large villages the villagers stuck to their posts and decided to 
defend their homes in case of attack. This attitude impressed the dacoits 
sufficiently and they turned away without any conflict. 

‘•We were told ofa number of criminal cases which had been started 
against volunteers and panches. These eases, it was alleged, had no founda- 
llon in fact and the sole offence of the parties concerned was that they 
were volunteers or leading members of tbeir panebayats. 

“We give below a short summary of the occurrences in some of the 
villages visited by us. The account is by no means exhaustive, llis merely 
intended to show by some typical examples what occurred on a larger 
scale in many parts of the district of Sitapur. The list of property stolen or 
looted is Very incomplete. Many of the owners had left their vilbgcs and 
others were far too afraid to give uia delailcd statement. We are satisfied 
from even our short survey that most of the allegations made by the people 
of Sitapur were based on facts and that the terrorism in parts of the district 
was ofa particularly objectionable kind. The ptochn} 2 tioa and applica- 
tion of Martial Law could not have made the conditions prevailing in 
these villages any worse than ihcywete. A deliberate war b.as been waged 
against the Congress and Khilafat movement and special efforts have been 
made to stamp out the use ofkbaddar. Weeannot say, with the evidence 
at our disposal, as to who was the originator or director of this attack. It 
is clear, however, that the bad cliaracienofthe district look full advantage 
of the situation and under cover of fighting non-cooperation indulged in 
wholesale looting in the confident belief, justified by after events, that the 
authorities would not interfere or take any action against them. 

••We have endeavoured to confine ourselves to such facts as have been 
ascertained personally by one of ns. Oar enquiry hasl'cenneccsvirily 
Incomplete and we would respectfully reconimend to the Provincial Con- 
gress Committee to take steps to complete this enquiry. Jt hat ceme to our 
knowledge that even our two dijV viul to the affccti^ area has brought 
some relief to the much harassed and long tuffering villagers. In tome 
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cases, it is said that the bribes which had been previously extorted have 
been returned. 

"Kcuraiya A village in Katesar llaqa under the management of the 
Court of Wards. The special manager accompanied by a large number of 
persons including policemen, employees of the Court of Wards and others 
visited this village on the ?lh April. Thevillagers were brought just outside 
the village where the special manager and the police had stationed them- 
selves. They were told of the many and various ills that would befall them 
if they did not reform themselves and leave the Congress e/c. Meanwhile a 
part of the crowd entered the houses in the vijlagc and breaking open 
locks and boxes carried on looting on a fairly extensive scale. Any person 
who protested was beaten and some were repeatedly ducked in a pond. A 
few of th.* articles stolen were: — 

(The list of articles has been omitted from this appendix.) 

‘•Ckuehia. 2 miles from Kauraiya. Also visited by Mr. Dunne and several 
hundred men. Looting of houses and genera! maltreatment of inhabitants. 
One man who admitted being a volunteer had a solooka of garha tom 
from his back and was beaten wilhaslick. Themafks of the beating still 
visible. People afraid of making statements. 

"Manoopur. people forcibly collected and told not to form Panchayat 
and not to become volunteers. Thevillagersrefuscdtopcrraitoulsiders 
to enter their huts and by their bold attitude saved themselves. 

"Rossipur. (kalan) Four miles from Laharpur. Visited by employees of 
the Court of Wards, policemen and others on or about the Ist April. Most 
villagers fled from the village. Houses looted. Broken boxes produced 
before us. Ornaments removed from the persons of women. A katinda of 
the Court of Wards was present at the time of our enquiry and was 
questioned by us. He admitted that there had been looting in the village. 
Soon aficr the looting on the same day, be had been asked by the Sarbara* 
kar to return a few clothes, which had been looted, to their owner, which 

he did. 

Some of the articles stolen were: — 

(The list of articles has been omitted from this appendix.) 

"Bijalsyw. We did not visit the village but w e took down statements of 
residents who came to us. The usual motley crowd consisting of Court of 
Wards employees, policemen and others visited the village. Money was 
demanded otherwise plunder was threatened. No money was given on the 
first day. The next day summons under Section 160 of Act V of 1898 were 
served on some persons. Others were told that summons would come for 
them also unless they gave money. Various ihreatswere used and eventual- 
ly money was extorted from many persons. 

'•Chturjra.Tvo of this village had been beaten and deprived of khaddar 
4a.^.it;aiandcapsbccauselheywere>oluntccri.Theircrops had been cut 
down and removed by others. They had been threatened with all kinds of 
penalties if they continued to rcridemibcir village. In consequence they 
bad not goee back to their villags for over a month. 
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'•Brijabasika puna. Atraill village of 19 houses. Police and others 
visited the village on or about the 30th March. On learning of the impend- 
ing visit, most of the inhabitants had left, the women specially being sent 
away to another village. General looting and maltreatment of those who 
had remained. Ornaments removed from the body ofa girl. Onher father’s 
complaining, he was beaten. 

Some of the articles stolen were: — 

(List of the articles has been omitted from the appendix.) 

"Kishanpur. People very terrified. There was no looting as in other 
villages but volunteers and panches had been compelled to pay money. 
Some one severely beaten. One person had his ankle and collar bone frac- 
tured. Even at the time of our enquiry he could not walk and his collar 
bone was disjointed. 

“A Congress volunteer who bad been making collections in a box was 
also severely beaten and the box with its contents taken away. 

"Mahadeva. A big village in Hargaon pergana. There was no whole- 
sale looting here but money was extorted and people subjected to most 
humiliating treatment. A special effort was made to produce friction bet- 
ween the Hindus and Mussulmans of the village, and some village people 
were thus utilised to harass others of the same village. Os or about the 
3rd April a zaildar accompanied by employees of the Court of Wards and 
others went to the village. 

"One person, the son ofa bavildar of volunteers was beaten by shoes 
etc., and then completely stripped and made to go naked into the village. 
Volunteers were forced to beat each olherwith shoes and to abuse well 
known Congress workers and sometimes their own mothers and sisters. 

•* A father and son, both volunteers were beaten and asked to pay Rs. 25 
as a penalty for being volunteers. On their refusal the son was beaten 
again. The father could not bear this sight and begged the zaildar to spare 
his son and beat him instead. This request annoyed the zaildar who made 
the father get on his son’s back and remain there. The father and son were 
let off on paying Rs. 1 7. 

“One woman was ravished. She was told that this was done because her 
husband was a volunteer. Most of the women bad run away from the 
village and concealed themselves in the wheat fields in order to escape a 
like fate. 

Jawaharlal Nehru, 

27th April 1922 Mohanlal Saksena” 

11 Further reports have been received in this office and inquiries per- 
sonally made by Pt. Harkaran Nath Nfisra the General Secretary of Pro- 
vincial Congress Committee. 

He has found that similar cases of inhuman treatment in some form or 
the other by the police and the Court of Wards authorities have occurred 
in several other places of the district. 

Large sums of money have been extorted from the poor cultivators by 
threatening them to bum their houses and the standing crops and in some 
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cases this has actually been done. 

That clothes and ornaments have been removed from the body of the 
women and their honour, modesty and chastity has not been respected- 

GOVERNMENT COMMUNIQUE 

A lengthy Press Communique denies the highly sensational accounts 
which appeared m the Press of alleged terrorism and inhuman treatment 
of non-cooperation villagers in Silapuf district, which are the results of 
an enquiry by Messrs Jawaharlal Nehru and Mohanlal Saksena. The 
attention of the local officials has been drawm to the allegations made and 
the facts have been reported to Government. 

It 1 $ categorically denied that there has been any terrorism of inhuman 
treatment by Court of Wards officials or the police. The neighbourhood in 
question is round Laharput town, in which the Rani of Katesar, whose 
estate is under the Court of Wards, resides. Laharpur has been made a 
centre of non-cooperation activity from Kberi and intimidation has 
been practised in the adiaceat villages for several months. Matters had 
become so bad in Laharpur that it became necessary to post punitive police 
there recently. 

The course of the non-cooperation campaign in the vicinity is shown 
by occurrences on various dates in February and March. On the Ut 
February several hundred hooligans surrounded the Rani’s place at 
Katesar. On the 4th and 5th February many hundreds of hooligans from 
the neighbourhood of Laharpur and from Kheri made a dead set on the 
annual Shahpur Mela and endeavoured to break it up. Violence was 
avoided by a narrow margin through the tact of Mr. Dunne, Court of 
Wards manager. 

In February and March continuous bands of revolutionaries from 
Laharpur and Bhadewa visited all the villagers, threatening intimidation 
esc. Laharpur and other Fauehayats committed outrageous acts of boycott 
on those who did not submit to their tyranny. Laharpur and its neighbour- 
hood set up a Deputy Commisrioncr, a Judge and other so called officials. 
In March at last the district officials were able to get persons to put in 
complaints of intimidation, extortion, confinement, etc. Some €0 or 70 
were charged in and successfully dealt with. 

VILLAGERS’ REVOLT AGAINST TYRANNY 

Thisrepresentstho beginning ofthevillagers’ revolt. On the 5tb, Hth 

and 17th March large bodies of hooligans came to Shahpur to threaten, 
and to burn the houses of the headmen In Shahpur etc. The villagers 
driven to extremes turned out and fought them on the 18th. This is in 
Court as a riot case. The son-coopciatois got the worst of it, but no 
Court of Wards official was present or concerned. It was entirely a natural 
reprisal by villagers. 

As regards isolated allegations made in the report emanating from the 

Congress Committee, no complaint has been' made to the Magistracy of 
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the district. There is no truth whatever in any of them so far as they iocul- 
pate either the Court of Wards officials or the Manager. The latter has 

been for many years in charge of the esfafes and his care of the villagers 

and the confidence he commands arc well known. Local people, much 
harassed by the non-cooperators have in some cases taken to reprisals 
and they spontaneously warned Jawahatlal Nehru that they would not 
tolerate his interference when he came to make bis enquiry. 

(From the Pioneer, 
of 25th May 1922) 

NOTE BY PANWT MOTILAL NEHRU 

I visited Laharpur and the adjoining villages accompanied by Pt. 
Harfcaran Nath Misra, Babu Shambhoo Nath and Thakur Indrashekher 
Singh on June 26th 1922, and took the statements of numerous witnesses, 
who hot only entirely corroborated the report of Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru and Babu Mohanlal Saksena but categorically denied the main 
allegations made in the Government Communique. What is described as 
“a dead set on the annual Sbabpur Mela" at which it is said ‘‘violence was 
avoided by a narrow margin through the tact of Mr. Dunne Court of 
Wards Manager "has been stated before me by respectable witnesses pre« 
sent on the spot ("the hooligausfrom the neighbourhood of Laharpur", of 
the Goveramenc Communique) to be a ftkadly visit to Mr. Dunne at hfs 
special request. It appears that Mr. Dunne was not aware of the number of 
the guests invited by him, and when about 50 or 60 of them approached 
his bungalow carrying a Swaraj Flag. Mr. Dunce rushed out to meet them 
and assured them that he was a friend both of the Hindus and the Moham- 
medans, having built a temple ofMabadev — (called after his own name 
"Dunne-deswar Mahadev”) — for the former and a mosque for the latter, 
at the expense of the estate, that be had no evil intentions against them 
and protested against their coming in such largo numbers. On being told 
that his general invitation vvas misunderstood he was satisfied and the 
meeting broke up in good-will on both sides with alusty cheer ofMahatma 
Gandhi ki jai, in which Mr. Dunne heartily joined. 

The volunteers on marching back were Jed for some distance by Mr. 
Dunne himself, who kept up the enthusiasm by carrying a Swaraj Flag, in 
his own hands and shouting Mahatma Gandhi ki jai at intervals. This is 
how “violence was avoided by a narrow margin through the tact of Mr. 
Dunne Court of Wards Manager." The melawas afterwards held as usual 
and passed off peacefully the volunteers ha«ng rendered valuable social 
service to such of the pilgrims as required it. 

It was my intention to invite Mr. Dunne to make a statement, but soon 
after my arrival at Laharpur, he motored away to Sitapur, probably to see 
and take orders from Mr. Ireland, the Deputy Commissioner. Late in the 
evening when we were returning to Sitapur, his car crossed ours about 
half way. 

As regards the warning “spontaneously" given to Pandit Jawaharlal 
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Nehru by the “local people", none of the numerous vritneeses Including 
some Court of Wards men, examined by me was aware of it and it has 
since becnasceitaincdthat lawahailal did not receive any, 

I have only to add that the ofitcial Communique was issued after Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru was clapped intoihe jail for the second time, and that 
the pubic demand for an open inquiry has not been satisfied by the 
Government. 


M.N. 
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Extracts from Report of Repression in the Kammp District of 
Assam 


(1) “The house which was reuted by the District Congress Committee 
at Gauhati was taken possession of and occupied by the police for 
more than three months and when the owner asked the Deputy Commis- 
sioner to pay the rent he was told by him that no rent could be paid as 
the house had ‘been used for unlawful purposes and in connection with 
the commission of an offence.’ Among Congress Offices wbicb were 
pulled down or burnt by the police may be mentioned those at Belsar, 
Piplibari, Topla, Tambulpur. Kulhali, Kulag, Seshamukh, Beltola, Boko, 
Chamata, Barkhola, North Gauhati. Khagriban, Ranghaia, Bhawanipur 
and Barpeta.” 

(2) “Two respectable Maewari merchants of Gauhati, Babus Badridas 
Agarwallaand Gopiram Agarwalla were served with notices under Act 3 
of 1864 calling upon them to show cause why they should not be deported. 
On their showing cause the Deputy Commissioner passed the following 
order: 

‘Babu Badridas Agarwalla took a prominent part in the non-coopera- 
tion activities a short while ago. As noo'Ccoperation in itself implies 
opposition to the Ooverameot established bylaw, it is futile to 
protest that he has not done anything against Government or he 
does not meddle in politics. As, however, he has been less active 
lately the present proceedings will be suspended for so long as he is 
of good behaviour. 

‘Much the same applies to Babu Gopiram Agarwalla and the same 
order will serve in his case. 

‘if however cither of these two does any act which renders his depor- 
tation desirable the fact that he has large local interests will not 
save him. 

January 20, 1922 Sd/- A. Bentinck 

Deputy Commissioner’* 

(3) “Syt, Nilkantha Baruah, retired Jailor on pension has been deprived 
of his pension by order of the Governor-in-Council on the charge of grave 
misconduct in that he was unable to give an undertaking about the good 
behaviour oTbis son." 

(4) "On the visit of Ft. M.M. bfalaviya and Babu Rajendra Prasad to 
Gauhati two boys Umakanta and Moheswar Das while announcing a 
public meeting for forming an anti-opium league were arrested but aHer- 
wards released. “When Babu Rajendra Prasad was going to visit Boko the 
same two boys were sent there in advance to give information to the 
people. They were arrested ibereand their persons searched. They were 
handcuffed and ropes tied round their waists and they were made to walk 
from Boko to Gauhati, a distance of 37 miles without any food where they 
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were released by the Deputy Commissioner.” 

(5) “Warrants of distress for realising fines have been executed in a 
most high-handed manner. Property worth several times the fine payable 
has been attached and sold for a nominal price. Even property belonging 
to other members of the family (eg. the ornaments belonging to the sister 
of one Syt. Santiram Lahkar ofRanghia) to which the convicted persons 
were not or only partly entitled and which were therefore not legally atta- 
chable have been attached and sold.” 

(6) “But worse than attachment, realisation of fine has afforded most 
convenient pretext to the police for entering houses of residence where 
even the sanctity and purity of Hindu kitchens and the dignity of the 
Indian Zanana have not been respected.’* 

(7) “Young boys were arrested for selling the “Congress” (a local man- 
uscript paper) and convicted under the Cr. L. A. Act and sentenced to 
various terms of imprisonment. The order in the case of one Salish 
Chandra Baruah aged fifteen who was summarily tried runs as 
follows:— 

“The plea of the accused and his examination if any — Guilty, refuses 
to gave it up. Says be was selling the paper ‘Congress’ to give news 
of what happens in the villages on political matters. The above evi- 
dence and accused's statement leave no doubt of bis guilt. Senten- 
ced to 3 months R. I.” 

“Among other persons similarly punished for selling the “Congress” 
maybe mentioned Paresh Chandra Sarmah aged IS given three months 
R. I. Kundanlal Das aged 14 given three months R.I.” 

(8) “Three boys who were distributing some leaflets at Chaigaon ‘Hat* 
were arrested, kept in lock-up and produced the next morning before Mr. 
Bentinck who ordered ten stripes to bo given to each of them. Two const- 
ables gave the stripes to two of the boys viz,, Moheswar and Sonaram, but 
the Deputy Commissioner not being satisfied with the force with which the 
cane was applied took it bnoself and gave ten stripes to the third boy 
named Piomoda Chandra Patwari.” 

(9) “Magistrates in their anxiety to convict volunteers have disregarded 
all rules of evidence. In one case a person was alleged to be a volunteer 
because it was shown among other things that ho was learning Hjndi 
which the Magistrate thought was required for propaganda work.” 

‘•‘MTnWnC'iianaia^iaifitftoi, ^amarendra't^afu 'Banerjee.'Devap’A 
Das and Krishna Kanta Baruah were each sentenced to R. I. for 3 months 
and a fine of Rs. SO each in default a further two months R.I. under 
Section 17 (I) of Cr. L. A. Act by Mr. A. Bentinck. The sentence 
under law in default of payment of fine could not be more than six 
weeks ” 

The report further gives details of the tyrannical methods adopted by 
one Mr. Pawsy, an Assistant Commissioner, for the realisation of the puni- 
tive tax. With the help of the police and the inevitable Gurkhas, he visited 
some of the villages mentioned in the report, caught hold of the chief 
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workers in the villages, entered their houses, attached their moveables 
including cattle, wearing apparel and kitchen utensils, bad their bands tied 
behind their backs, made them stand fadng the sun in the day and stripp- 
ed them naked at night and exposed them in the open for hours during the 
wintry nights. Severe beating of all andsundry was, of course, the order 
of the day. People were made to march in handcuffs from the adjoining 
villages to Mr. Pawsy’s Camp, where they were detained without shelter or 
food and received kicks and hammerings in the bargain. The mother of 
one, Motiram was insulted in wllagc Pujupura and the plantain garden of 
another man, Gora was caused to be damaged by elephants. In some cases 
the grains stored by the villagers were thrown away. To add to the mental 
agony of the people, the parties of policemen and gurkbas violated the 
sanctity of the kirtans-chars (rooms used for religious purposes) by 
entering them with their shoes on, which are never allowed inside these 
rooms. 

One case of ill-treatment of a lady was admitted by Mr. Calvert Asst. 
Supdt. of police who bad the person of one Sreejukta Ganeswari Mazumdar 
thewifeofNanda Mohan Mazumdar searched by a women, her hair and 
dress were loosened and she was made to raise her arms to show her arm 
pits. All this was done at a place where many people could see it in the 
presence of the Sub-Inspector and Mr. Calvert. The reason for this so-called 
search was that be ordered it to be done to complete the search of the 
husband. This happened at Barpeta (Dist. Kamrup). 
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Punjab 

Wc were appointed by the Working Committee of the Punjab Provincial 
Congress Committee to make an enquiry into the allegations which were 
made about the police having assaulted Khilafat volunteers in Muzang, 
Lahore m the month of February 1922. 

We recorded the statements of 38 witnesses including a number of 
persons alleged to be among those wbo were injured in the assault. It may 
be mentioned that every witness examined by us was given an oath and 
was distinctly told to make a true statement without including in any exag' 
geration and to confine himself to what he bad personally seen and heard 
at the time of the occurrence. 

The main story as given by the witnesses is as follows: 

The Khilafat office in Muzang made a requisition from the Khilafat 
office Kashmiri Bazar in the town of Lahore on the 12th of February 1922 
for a batch of volunteers for aprocessioit to be taken out in Muzang. A 
batch of 100 volunteers accotdingly started from the city in the evening 
and went to the Muzang office. After waiting there for a short time a batch 
of some twenty of them came out under the captaincy of Siraj Din. This 
batch passed through the Muzang Bazar shouting “Allah'hO'Akbar." lo 
the course of the procession they were met by a force of some 30 police* 
men headed by a Mohammedan Sub*tnspector and were told to disperse. 
The volunteers refused to disperse and were thereupon, surrounded and 
marched off to the Muzang police station, where their names and parent* 
age were taken down. It was late in the night and the time fot Is/ia ptayct 
having arrived the volunteers asked for water to perform ablutions to say 
their prayers. Water was supplied and the volunteers performed their ablu- 
tions and some bad actually started saying the prayers whenMr. Gray came 
in and without waiting for any explanation whatsoever he began to deal 
blows with his hunting-crop to the volunteers including those wbo were 
actually engaged in prayers. At the same time Mr. Gray ordered the police 
inside the Thaoa to turnout the volunteers and thereupon the volunteers 
were assaulted and were pushed out by the police with their lathis. While 
the first was marched off to the Tbana another batch of about the same 
strength had proceeded to the Tbana and was assaulted by the police outside 
the Thana building and was driven away. The injured volunteers were 
taken by their comrades to the Khilafat Offifie Muzang awd their iaiuri®* 
were attended to by two medical men. At the time another batch of volun- 
teers out of the same hundred were going out again when they were fallen 
upon by the police headed by Mr. Gray near the Khilafat Office and were 
badly beaten. This time some passers-by were also hit and Mr. Gray order- 
ed the shopkeepers to close their shops otherwise they would be looted by 
his men. In the meantime Mr. K. Santanam, Barrister-at-Law, had been, 
informed and he arrived on the spot after the police had left and with the 
help of Doctor Karim Bakhsh made a note of the injuries of 25 persons. 
The note was sent by Mr. K. Saotanam to the Khilafat Office the same 
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night with instructions to the injured volunteers to assemble at the office 
of IhoCity CoDgreesCommiitec the next day with the object of having a 
proper list compiled after a thorough medical examination. This list was 
made over to Doctor Gopi Chand, who examined 14 on the 13th 

February in the Khilafat Office, Kashmiri Bazar. 

It would thus appear that according to the story told by most of the 
witnesscsthreeassaults were comnutled by the police, the first one being 
on some volunteers inside the Tbana, second on the volunteers outside the 
Thana and the third batch near the Khilafat Office. 

The evidence as to the second assault is not very satisfactory, or in any 
case docs not show that anything very serious happened at the time. 

The evidence as to the first assault is overwhelming. In matters of detail 
there arc a number of discrepancies which cannot all be explained away on 
the mere ground of lapse of time but are in many instances due to over 
zeal and an imperfect regard for the warning against indulgence in exa- 
ggeration. However making full allowance for occasional lapses from 
strict veracity the main facts arc fully proved. 

The note made by Mr. Saatanam on the spot which he h.is stated 
was signed by him then and there though prepared in baste, is a 
most valuable document, it gives the names of 2d persons with the injuries 
sustained by each. When Mr. Santanam visited them "many of the volun* 
teers were bleeding and their clothes were blood-stained. Some were In a 
bad way," though Mr. Santanam had no “doubt that the congestion of the 
room would have had a lot to do with their bad conditions. There were 
some forty persons in the room which was probably 15’ by 15’. The quo- 
tation is from Mr. Santanam’s statement. The number of persons injured 
was obviously much larger as Mr. Santanam “did not note down the 
names and wounds of those who had been only very slightly injured" 

“Apart from this", Mr. Saaranam goes on to say, “I was informed that 
about half a dozen men who were seriously injured were sent away." ll 
may be mentioned that Mr. Santanam as be has stated, visited the spot at 
about midnight as it was at about 11-30 P.M. that two volunteers went 
and woke him up. 

This piece ofcvidencc alone would besuIEcienl to prove the factum of 
injuries but there arc two other documents also of unquestionable autho- 
riiywhich support and supplement this evidence. One is the record of in- 
juries prepared by Dr. Gopi Chand on the following day when 14 of the 
injured persons appeared before him for medical examination. The other 
is (he statement of a well-known Hindu banker of Muzang who was an 
eye witness ofthe 3rd assault and whose own nephew a boy of 13 years 
was injured in the confusion. This witness went the next morning to 
the Khilafat Office and made a statement giving the facts of the Jrd 
assault. 

The nature of the injuries appear from the notes of Mr. Santanam and 
Dr. Gopi Chand. 

The injuries noted by Mr. Santanam are as follows* 

I. Bleeding wound on bead— big red weals on back— and left thigh 
buge swfJJiog. 
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2. Right cheekbone 1' long and i' deep — left shoulder blade big red 
weal. 

3. Right cheek huge swelling— left eyelid gushed — 3 wounds on head 
— on stomach also. 

4. Wounded on head, 

5. Wounded on bead and also back. 

6. Left rib below — right hip bone. ‘ 

1. Left knee blow — left ankle swollen. 

8 Left forehead long deep — swelling head — left wrist and 

fingers — weals on back of wrist — left hip socket. 

9. Left shoulder. 

10. Right shoulder injured — Right leg swollen — Left car. 

11. Under left armpit weal. 

12. Waist and below hip (over left) 

13. Head broken — profuse bleeding and other blows on body. 

14. Three wounds on head by on both elbows and legs and on 
buttocks. 

1 5. Left elbow — wound next left moustache — Hurt by Gray. 

16. Left shoulder. 

17. Back. 

IS. Left calf— right. 

19. Left calf. 

20. I>eft wrist badly injured and fingers on neck and on waist. 

21. Slight wound on head and on right bip. 

22. On back ofhead. 

23. Over left eye. 

24. Right Jaw swollen and left shoulder. 

25. Left Arm. 

26. Right forearm. 

Mr. Santanam has explained that where there is no description of the 
injury he meant confusion. The note of Doctor Gopi Chand Is much more 
detailed and gives the injuries as follows: — 

1. Corresponding to Mr. Sanlanam’s No. 3. 

(1) Eccbymosed bruise below right eyelid. 

(2) A small wound on outer angle of left eyebrow. 

(3) Small bruises on head and ear. 

(4) Scratches on back. 

(5) Ecchymosed bruise on left. There was clotted blood on his face 
and his clothes were also besmeared with blood. 

2. Corresponding to Mr. Santanam's No. 4 — Bruise on head 

3. Not examined by Mr. Santanam. Bruise on back and head. 

4. Corresponding to Mr. Santanam’s No. 7— Bruises below left knee 
outer side over left ankle (outer side). 

5. Mr. Santanam’s No. 8 same as described in note of Mr. Santanam. 
Hair torn on edges— edges not turned in kurta and waist besmeared in 
blood. Bruise on right arm and over right shoulder. Eccbyraoses in several 
places. 
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7. Not In Mr. Santanam’s list. Bruises on head left tbunjb pit of 
stomach, right fingers and left knee. 

8. Not in Mr. Santanam’s /ist. Bruiseon shoulders, right— left foot, left 
hip. 

9. Not in Mr. Santanam's list— Bruise on right scapula. 

10. No.2 in Mr. Sanfanam’s list wound 1' long and deep on right 
check bone. Bruise on left scapula. 

H. Mr. Santanam's No. 10 — Bruiseon right shoulder — swelling and 
Ecchj’moses on right leg. Bruise on left car. 

12. Same as No. 12 in Mr. Santanam's list Bruise on wrist, and over left 
hip. 

13. No. 19 in Mr. Santanamslist Bruise on left calf 

14. No. 21 in Mr. Santanam’s list- Slight wounds on head and on nchl 
hip. 

These lists speak for themselves and no comments arc called for The 
next question is who inflirted these injuries In view of the cvidcncerecord- 
ed by us we arc not prepared to hold that any of these injuries were sclf- 
infiicted and we hold that they were rcccis’cil by these persons at the hands 
of the police during (he various assaults committed on the volunteers on 
thenight of the I2ih of February 1922. There is evidence winch »e cannot 
disregard that Mr. Cray participated in tbe assault and used his hunter 
rather freely during the assault. On that very night when hfr. Santanam 
made a note of the injuries, he stated in the said note with respect to one 
of the injured persons. '‘Hit by Cray”. In the course of hisstatement before 
us he has deposed that (his remark was made by him in the note on the 
information given at tbe time by the person against whose name this remark 
is mads. There is an express mention of Mr. Gray’s using his hunting-crop 
also in the statement given by the above mcnljened Banker on the day 
following the night of the oecuncncc and almost every witness has stated 
that Mr. Cray was making a free use of the hunting-crop be had in his 
hand and we have referred to these two items of evidence in particular 
because they constitute documentary evidence and were recorded at a time 
when the incident possessed oo spedal importance. ^\’e are accordingly 
constrained to hold that Mr- Gray personally joined in the assault and made 
an cfTcctivc use of his hunting-crop. 

Witnesses were particularly asked whether any reristance was cfTcred by 
the volunteers or any members ofthepuM.e, They all are unanimous on 
the point that no rrsistance w bafsoever wasofTered by anyone bejond the 
refusal to disperse, when the volunteers were asked to do so. 

As regards the question wbtlhw any volunteer aetually engaged in 
r-'aycri sverc atuultcd. five vplraJcers have stated that they were struck 
when they were at prayers. Oaeofibem however dots not treation Mr. 
Grayasan actual asiaulier. Ttectherfcurdotaj-thitthey wercbr by 
Mr. Gray bat none of them fguieicn tie l-it of the injured It teems to t>e 
likely that cn Mr Gray's orderingthe volanttem to bedispcrstdihepraytn 
ef the^e sctcaJ'y engaged ts Nfma? we^e tSirturivd srj lorve cf them were 
roughly lardltd but on the esidencc before cswr canrot lay that Kows 
were actually irCirtcd on these ergagfd m prajm by Mr. Crayor hit 
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subordinates, and it is extremely unlikely that any of them was bit by Mr. 
Gray himself at that time. 

Gokal Chand Narang, Bar-at-Law. 
(Sd ) M. Abdul Aziz, Bar-at-Law, 
V.P.P.P. Committee, Lahore. 

• (Sd.) S. Man Singh, Vakil, Member, 

Legislative Assembly. 



APPENDIX VIII E 
GURU-KA-BAGII 
By C.F. Andrews 


In this cointnuoication to the Press, I shall confine djiclf to what 1 have 
seen with my own eyes since my arrival at Amritsar on the morning of 
September 12. 

At 1 P.M. on that day I started for Guru-ka-Bagb and after leaving the 
main road proceeded along the bank of a canal. There were three tongas in 
all. When we had gone some distance along the bank of the Mnal, wc saw 
two Sikhs in black turbans on the opposite bank svaving their hands to us 
and pointing to the sky, where a great bird was circling in its flight towards 
Amritsar. Immediately all those who were in the tongas got down and 
eagerly pointed out the bird tome and told me that every day, as soon as 
the beating at Guru-ka-Bagh began, the golden hawk rose from the Guru’s 
garden and took iU flight to Amritsar to tell those who were serving at the 
Golden templcwhat was taking place. They asked mo if 1 had ««« ‘he bird, 

and I answered that I had seen in the distanee the great bird which they 
had pointed out, but that I could not say whether a wm a Golden hawk 

or not. They said to me . -Tltaf was the bird. It K-arihe golden hawk, ft has 

gone to tell at the Durbar Sahib about the sufTerings of the people. There 

was a light in their fares as they spoke to me which betokened joy. I was 

especially struck by the look of devotion in 

middle age who accompanied us. I can only desenbe it by 

looked, in her quiet devotion, like a picture of the '.Madonna. The wMo 

scene— the intense faith of my companions, the look of . Yh' 

faces, the solemn awe mingled with joy. moved me very 

first event which really gave me the religious atmosphere of all J 

afterward, to cxpe.ricncc in the 

AVali reform movement in its spiritual aspect, a, perhaps nothing else 

''^AnreUaii^yihcbankofthecanaWcbadto 

..:f..^ce «hich was covered with water m certain pbcei. Our 


a the route a band of 


for a long distance 

progress was naturally slow in She tongas, w e meU 

hanJttilAlali. in black luihir... »bo 

Amrto, nner heins Iclcn >kc voc « .he GnIJen TeJ 
no. commit one sinsle net of eioience, Cher by wo " , _ j j 

leer on. how reiihfnlly .bey ley. .bn. jiV’.V “ey 

Opronunit'et of vrilnenvnj the were at the .c..en ^ ofwj :le 

came out with rel jtous joy wntten onlbcir fares ar - uc'ifcr. 

no.cm rlteeJ on ibei. bl.cl .cMn. o„ ., n^. 

I ... .ble .0 ,ee n.w,. in .be Cy. •'>' .r„' ,bem 

b.o«nlmnn..nnJ.!,c«,.feneey.ebr.'n welewcn^ 

«. Ibey mniebeJ .o’emr.y a-J wese .Ml.e.cr 

GM as their protector arJ «'iear There. » 
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beginniDg of their pilgrimage. Milo after mile of mud-stained, water-logged 
road lay before them. When I saw them, on this first day of my visit, as they 
drew near to the end of their march, they were bespattered with mud and 
dirt and perspiration was streaming from them, but their garlands of white 
flowers were still encircling their black turbans, they were still uttering with 
triumphant voices their prayer to God for protection, and the light of 
religion was still bright upon their faces. There were some who were young 
lads among them, and a very feW old men with grey beards who had 
insisted on being taken and would not ha dented, but the great majority 
were of miUlarv age and, it was easy to guess that out of these stalwart 
bearded men there had been many who had served in the army. I had an 
oppoituniiy later of getting accurate statistics and it would appear that at 
least one in three of the Sikhs in these Akali Jathas (as they are called) had 
been a soldier and had served during the Great War. 

\Vc got down from the tongas and went along with them for some dist- 
ance. I was dressed in my English dress, with a sun helmet on my head, 
but even before they knew my name they returned my greeting without the 
slightest trace of bitterness in their faces. There was a halt to drink water 
and they got to know who I was and came forward. Then one who was 
serving water with a brass vessel came tome and offered the water to me 
also to drink. I put my hand forward to receive it, but he said to me, 
'Please take the vessel itself’ and I took it in my hands and drank from it. 
The act had a strongly religious aspect tome. It was as if I was sharing 
in a sacrament of consecration before the suffering was to begin. 

At any place where water could be received along the road there were 
villagers, both men and women, who waited eagerly each day to fulfil this 
small act of service by giving water to the Akali Jathas. Again, I noticed 
the extraordinary devotion of the women. Their faces were full of motherly 
tenderness towards those who ««c goingforward, in the name of their 
religion, to receive suffering without retaliation. 

After very great difficulty and many halts at impossible places we reach- 
ed Guru-ka-Baghat last. The first sight that met our gaze was that of eight 
motor lorries, such as usually carry passengers for hire which were now 
being used as a substitute for ambulance wagons. When I looked at them I 
could picture vividly the acute suffering to those who would be carried in 
them, for more than fourteen miles to the base hospital in the city. Here 
and there the motors would almost certainly get stuck in the deep mud. 
The jo'AiTigVnrAheTplaccswouIdkjcdifficuilto bear cvenfor a man who 
was quite well. What must it have been to men who were suffering from 
many contusions and wounds? 

There was one act ofhumanity which might at once have been thought 
of on the part of the officials, but no one among them seemed to have 
noticed it or suggested it. The public road along the canal was almost 
worse, from the point orviewofJoIting,than the open track beyond. But 
on the other side of the canal was a private road, kept for officials, along 
which the motor lorries with the wounded persons might have passed 
smoothly and quickly. It would have been an inexpressible relief to them 
on that terrible journey back from Guiu-ka-Bagh, if the lorries had been 
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allowed to use it. But the subordinate Government officials who were 
approached time after time by the doctors and attendants refused altogether 
to allow them. I am quite certain that if the higher officials had been 
approached they would not have refused. But one of the greatest hardships 
in India at the present time is the tension which exists on both sides, the 
open gulf which grows day by day wider and wider, the almost complete 
distrust with which Indians have learnt, by bitter experience, to regard the 
official world. 

My next article will describe Ih© scene which I witnessed at Guru-Jea- 
Bagh itself. 


II 

When I reached the Gurdwara itself, I was struck at once by the absence 
of excitement such as I had expected to find among so great a crowd of 
people. Close to the entrance there wasa reader of the Scriptures, who was 
holding a very large congregation of worshippers silent as they were seated 
on the ground before him. In another quarter there were attendants who 
were preparing the simple evening meal for the Gurdwara guests by grind- 
log the flour between two large stones. There was no sign that the actual 
beating had just begun and that the suflerersbad already endured the shower 
of blows. But when I asked one ofthe passers'by, be told me that the beat- 
ing was now taking place. OnhearivgtbiSDtws 1 st once went fonvard. 
There were some hundreds present sealed on an open piece of ground 
watching what was going on in front, their faces strained with ogony. I 
watched their faces first of all, before 1 turned the comer of a building and 
reached a spot where I could see the beating itself. There was not a cry 
raised from the spcciators but the lipsofvery many of them were moving in 
prayer. It was clear that they had been taught to repeat the name of God 
and to call on God for deliverance. I can only describe the silence and the 
worship and the pain upon the faces of these people, who were seated in 
prayer, as reminding me of the shadow of (be Cross. What was happening 
to them was truly, in some dim way. a crucifixion. The Akalts were under- 
going their baptism of fire, and they cried toGod for help out of the depth 
of their agony of spirit. 

Up till now I had not seen the sufTering itself except as it was reflected 
in the faces ofthe spectators. But when I passed beyond a projecting wall 
and stood face to face with the ultimate moral contest I could understand 
thestrainedlooksandthelipslhalsilentlyprayed.Ilwasa sight which I 
never wish to see again, asight incredibloto an Englishman There were 
four Akali Sikhs wiih their black turbans facing a band of about a dozen 
police, including two English officers. They hadwalkcdslo^vlyup to the line 
of the police just before I had arrived and they were standing silently in front 
efthem at about a yard's distance. They were perfectly still and did not 
move further forward. Their hands were placed together in pr3)'er and it 
was clear that they were praying. Then, without the slightest provocation 
on their part, an Englishmtn lunged forward the head of his Mh! which 
was bound with brass He lunged it forward in such a way that his fist 
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which held the staff struck the Akali Sikh, who was praying, just at the 
collar bone with great force. It looked the most cowardly blow as I saw it 
struck and I had the greatest difficulty in keepingmysclf under control. But 
before-hand 1 bad determined that 1 must, on no account, interfere by 
word or deed, but simply watch; for the vow, which had been taken by the 
sufferers, must be sacred to me also. Therefore passive silence on my part 
was imperative, but it is difficult to describe to those who have not seen the 
sight with their own eyes how difficult such a passive altitude was. 

The blow which 1 saw was suffident to fell the Akali Sikh and send him 
to the ground. He rolled over, and slowly got up once more, and faced the 
same punishment over again. Time after time one of the four who had 
gone forward was laid prostrate by repeated blows, now from the English 
officer and now from the police who were under his control. The others 
were knocked out more quickly. On this and on subsequent occasions the 
police committed certain acts which were brutal in the extreme 1 saw with 
my own eyes one of these police kick in the stomach a Sikh who stood 
helplessly before him. It was a blow so foul that I could hardly restrain 
myself from crying out loud and rushing forward. But later on I was to see 
another act which was, if anything, even fouler still. For when one of the 
Akali Sikhs bad been hurled to the ground asd was lyingprostrate, a police 
sepoy stamped wiih bis foot upon him, using his full weight; the foot struck 
the prostrate man between the neck and the shoulder. A third blow, almost 
equally foul, was struck at an Akali when be was standing at the side of 
his fallen companion. This blow burled him across the body of the fallen 
man who was uneoaseious at the very time when he was being taken up by 
two ambulance workers. The inteotion of such a blow was so brutally 
insolent, that I watched for the Esgtishman in commaad,in this case asalso 
in other cases, to rebuke (he police sepoy who did the deed, but as far as I 
could see he did nothing to check or to rebuke his men. I told all these 
things that I bad seen to the Governor and every officer whom I met the 
next day. 

The brutality and inhumanity of the whole scene was indescribably 
increased by the fact that the men who were hit were praying to God and 
had already taken a vow that they would remain silent nnd peaceful in 
word and deed. The Akali Sikhs who had taken this vow, both at the 
GoldcnTcmple before itartingandalso at the shrine of Guru-ka-Bagh, 
were, as 1 havealrcady stated, largely from the army. They had served in 
many campaigns in Flanders, in France, in Mesopotamia and in East 
Africa. Some ofthem at the risk of their own safety may have saved the 
lives of Englishmen who bad been wounded. Now they were felled to the 
ground at the hands of English officials serving in the same Government 
which they themselves bad served. They were obliged to bear the brunt of 
blows, each one of which was an insult and humiliation, but eachblowwas 
turned into a triumph by the striritwith which it was endured. 

It was a strangely new experience to these men, to receive blows dealt 
against them with such force as tofell them to the ground, and yet never to 
utter a word or strike a blow in return. The vow they had made to Cod was 
kept to the letter. I saw oo act, no look^ of defiance. It was a true martyr- 
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dom for them as they went forward, a true act of faith, a true deed of 
devotion to God. They remembered their Gurus how they had suffered, 
and they rejoiced to add their own sufferings to the treasury of their wonder- 
ful faith. The onlookers loo, who were Sikhs, were praying with them and 
praying for them, and the inspiration of their noble religion, with its joy 
in suffering innocently borne, could alone keep them from rushing forward 
to retaliate for the wrong which they felt was being done. 

Therebasbeensomethingfargreaterinthiseventthana mere dispute 
about land and property. It has gone far beyond the technical questions of 
legal possession or distraint. A new heroism, learnt through suffering, has 
arisen in the land. A new lesson in moral warfare has been taught to the 
world. This fact, in the ultimate issue, is independent of the mere legal 
question of trespass decided for or against the Akali Sikhs. They believe 
intensely that their right to cal wood in the garden of the Guru was an 
immemorial religious right, and this faith of theirs is surely to be counted 
for righteousness, whatever a defective and obsolete law may determine or 
fail to determine concerning legality. 

One thing I have not tnentioned which was significant of all that I have 
written concerning the spirit of the suffering endured. It was very rarely 
that I witnessed any Akali Sikh, who went forward to suffer, flinch froni a 
blow when it was struck. Apanfrom theinstinctive and involuntary reaction 
ofthe muscles that has the appearance of a slight shrinking back, there 
was nothing, so far as I can remember, that could be called a deliberate 
avoidance of the blows struck. The blows were received oneby one without 
resistance and without a sign of fear. 
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OUDH JUDL.COMMRS. COURT 
A NON-COOPERATOR’S SENTENCE SET ASIDE 
Section 144 Criminal P. C. Discussed 
LUCKNOW, JUNE 29 

Mr. S.R. Daniels, Judicial Commissioner delivered judgmenl on 28tli 
June in a Criminal Reference made by the Sessions Judge of Rae Bareli. 
The facts of the case will appear from the following judgnaenf. — 

The question in this revision is as to the legality of an order issued by 
the District Magistrate of Rae Bareli under Section 144 of the Criminal 
Procedure Code. The order is to the effc« that no public meetings are to 
be held in the district without the Magistrate’s permission until further 
orders. The accused Kalka Prasad was convicted under Section 173 I. P.C. 
for impeding promulgation of this order and was also convicted under 
Section 188, 1. P. C. for disobeying it. The learned Sessions Judge set aside 
the conviction under Section 188 onappealand had referred the conviction 
under Section 173 to this Court in revision as the sentence passed was one 
from which no appeal lay. 

The question is whether the order is one which the District Magistrate 
was competent to issue. Ifit wastbe conviction was good; if not, it is bad. 
The question is as to the effect of subsection (3) of Section 144, (Criminal 
Procedure Code which runs as follows:— 

*‘An order under this section may be directed to a particular individual, 
or to the public generally when frequenting or visiting a particular 
place.*' 

The contention of thelearned Government pleader is that this subsection 
does not limit the light of the Magistiate to issue such an order to the 
public generally without reference to any particular place. The question 
has been considetedin 2 repotted coses by the Allahabad High Court in 
Queen Empress versus Jokhu, 8 All , page 99 and by the Bombay High 
Court in Queen Empress versus Lakbmidas Makaodas, 14 Bom., 165. In 
both these cases the view was taken that an order addressed to the public 
generally without reference to a particular place does not come within the 
terms of the Section. I have been referred to one case of this Court Abdu 
Ghani versus King Emperpr !8 Oodh Cases, 70. In this judgment there 
are some obsers-ations which support theGovcrnmentPJeadcr’scontention. 
The particular observation relied on is that Section 144 (3) has nothing to 
do with the nature of the order but is one of 4 subsections which rcferlo 
the manner of promulgation and to the duration of the order. These 
observations roust be readinconoectionwjth the particular facts of that 
case. The order in that case was restricted to a particular place, namely the 
city of Ajodbja 

The question at issue was whether it was competent to the Nfagistratc to 
forbid the sacrifice ofcows in private houses within that area on cettalu 
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particular dates. The Court held that the applicants were wrong in seeking 
to read the concluding words of subsection (3; as they ran, or to the public 
generally when frequenting or viating a particular public place.” 

The case therefore has no bearing on the question now before me. It 
appears to me that the construction placed on the Section by the High 
Courts of Allahabad and Bombay is correct There coufd be no objection 
in inserting the words "when frequenting or visiting a particular place” if 
it was intended that an order addressed to the public generally without any 
limitation of this kind should be equally valid. Nor can the words be con- 
sidered applicable to an order extending to the entire district. The power 
which the District Magistrate sought to exercise in this instance can be 
taken, and has subsequently been taken by the application to the district 
of the Prevention ofSeditioas Meetings Act, but J agree with the learned 
Sessions Judge that the order was not one which he was competent to issue 
under Section 144 of the Code of Criminal Procedure I accept the reference 
and setting aside the conviction direct the release of the accused. 
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Extract front the Repression Report of Sylhet District 
KANAIGHAT TRAGEDY 

“On the 13th February, 1922, there was a Khilafat meeting at Nebalpur 
near Kanaighal in the Jainta Parganas. 

“As the conveners found it impossible to give an undertaldog of the 
nature demanded, they thought it advisable to stop the meeting and wanted 
at least half an hour's time to disperse the gathering which by that time 
numbered from 3 to 4 thousand, but they were allowed only 5 to 7 minutes 
to clear off, volunteers went out in batches to move the crowd away and 
it took some time to explain the situation to the large gathering. 

“In the meantime, the Commissioner, the Sub-Inspector, the Jamadar 
and the E. A. C. with the armed police went near the gathering and as the 
croud had not dispersed it was pushed back by Mr. Webster riding on a 
horse. Some among the crowd were knocked diown. The crowd lingered on 
shouting Allah-o-Akbar and Baade Mataram which was thought to be an 
attitude of de&ance and unwillingness to obey the order to disperse. A 
scuffle then ensued which was followed by a general order for firing with 
the result that 5 men from among the crowd were killed on the spot and 27 
were severely wounded from among whom 2 more subsequently died. A 
constable named Banka Bibarl Deb was found lying on the spot with a 
severe gufL'Shotwoundfcosi eSects of which he died shotUy after his 
removal to the Tbana. 

“The Moulavi and the leaders tried to pacify the people and to stop 
themfromusingany violence byway of retaliation and the meeting was 
finished in spite of the tragic happenings. 

“The younger brother of the deceased Banka, Upendra Ch. Deb filed a 
complaint to the Additional Deputy Magistrate alleging that bis 
brother was shot by a saheb and piaycd for an enquiry irrlo the matter.’’ 

GURKHA OUTRAGE 

"On the 9th day of March, 1922, a band of Special Sepoys belonging to 
Assam Rifles under the command of two European Captains arrived in 
Sylhet. On the following morning it was noticed that they pitched their 
camps on the other side of the rivet. They crossed the river in the rooming. 
They began to crack the umbrellas of the passers-by, order people to stop 
cycling in the street, deal severe blows with the butt-ends of their rifles. The 
people were panic stricken. 

"Sj. Krishna Sundra Das of Local Congress Committee wrote a letter to 
tbe Deputy Commissioner informing him in details the various atrocities 
perpetrated by tbe Gurkhas but to no effect. 
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“The following were among the persons who suffered at the hands of the 
Gurkhas. 

(I) One S. I. and two clerks of the Police office were insulted by the 
Gurkhas. 

(II) The Sepoys compelled one Deputy Magistrate and one Sub-Deputy 
Magistrate to get down from their respective cycles. 

(HI) They confined two judicial officers who were subsequently let 
off. 

(IV)Sj. Sudhansu Mohon Dutta,son ofSrijut Ananda Mohon Dutta, 
Deputy Inspector of Schools, was seriously assaulted.” 

FARIDPUR DISTRICT 


“On 5th September 1921, a notice under Section 108 Criminal Procedure 
Code was served on Dr. Suresh Chandra Banerjee, who was an I. M. S. 
and resigned service at the call of Motherland, to show cause on 21st 
September, 1921 why he should not execute bond of Rs. 3,000 with two 
sureties of Rs. 1,500 each to be of good behaviour for one year. The reason 
for the issue of the notice was, as alleged by the Magistrate, due to some 

speeches delivered by him in many places in the district tending to bring 

hatred or contempt towards the Government established by law in British 
India. He did not offer sureties and went to jail for one year. 

“The arrest of Badshah Meah, a Pir of 60 lacs of Mohammedans, under 
Section 108 Criminal Procedure Code created a great sensation in the 
town. He offered no defence and in a heroic and dignified way preferred 
jail for a year to signing recognizance bond or tendering sureties. 

RUNGPUR DISTRICT 


Evidence of Srijut Manmotha Nath Sen, Assistant Secretary. Nilphamari 
Congress Committee: — . , , , 

■•I bagao here from 26th November, 1921. I «« present at 
Nilpharmati otr the tlay of occutrettce. I satv a band of Gurkhas ptowed- 
ing towards the Hat on 28th December, 1921. I followed them. They 
stopped near the Hat. I went to the Hat and tried to paerfy the people. 
Suddenly I heard some Gurkhas were beating the people. I immediately 

hastened to the place and saw the beating. People m the Hat were then 

very much excited but I pacified them with great difficulty. 

■■The Gnrkhns were tbrearening the people with bayonet and Airier 
People were Hying away in all directions out of feat. S.I. Niren Bah“ ™ 
present there. One among the crowd cried out Hello, Niten ®abm yon 
my countryman, still yon are inciting the Gurkhas to molest ’n'" he 
Habildar whispered something to the Gurkhas who were then parading 
the Hat with liLd bayonets. One oil seller wes " 'wd wS 

Ankrles. Another man was wonnded 

proceeding towards their respective qnartetj the ' 

Lts right aod left. One shot .tnrek » rn hrs chest end eno, to 
struck me in my foot, (wound ssaeehnwn). One pregn.nt women who was 
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selling pulse was wounded on her forehead. None died. Afterwards the 
Gurkhas went towards the Thana. The District Magistrate and S.D.O. came 
to the Hat for enquiry. The enquiiy was held in a Zemindar’s Kalehery. 

(Sd.) Manmotha Nath Sen. 

Assistant Secretary, 

10th July, 1922. Nilphamari Congress Committee" 

HARIpUR TRAGEDY 

“Haripur is a small village within two miles from Gaibandha. Almost 
all the villagers are poor cuhiv:itoTS. Dispute arose regarding payment of 
Chowkidari taxes. The villagers paid their taxes when demanded but some 
of them could not owing to poverty. The circle officer in collusion with 
some presidents who were regarded as enemies of the N.C.O. movement 
reported to the S.D.O. that the villagers refused to pay taxes. Accordingly 
one day in the latter part of night, a Police Inspector with 15 armed 
Gurkhas surrounded the village. The Inspector and the Sub*Inspectort 
were a little off from the village, in the morning Police surrounded the 
bouse of one Asmat Sheikh who is a very influential and well*to>do man in 
the village. The inmates of the house were forbidden to leave the house. A 
brother of Asmat was assaulted for no fault of bis own, There was some 
disorder'' then and people began to gather in Asmat’s bouse. The armed 
Gurkhas next came to the place. Asmat told the people who collected in 
his house not to make golma!. The Havi'ldar of the Gurkhas under pretext 
of mob disorder fired two shots at Asmat who fell down and died instan* 
taneously. Other Gurkhas also fired several shots. Many people came to 
see Asmat. Two other men were also wounded by gunshot. In the midst of 
turmoil and disorder two policemen were also severely wounded. Just at 
this (sic) the Inspector and the Sub-Inspector appeared and ordered the 
policemen to guard the houses effectively 50 that aoae could go out. The 
masses were very much excited at this horrible outrage. The president of 
the Local Congress Committee and other local gentlemen requested the 
people to disperse which they qjj peacefully. Sometime after the S.D.O. 
came to the place of occurrence and sent the dead body to the Sadar Sta- 
tion. Next day Magistrate and S.p. came and arrested many persons under 
pretext of non-payment of taxes, it will not be out of place to mention 
here that tbo dead sad the WPanded pecsoas paid their taxes long ego . " 

CHITTAGONG DISTRICT 

“On 9th July 1921, a procession of about 3000 people. . . .started. . .At 
that time Mr. Strong, District Magistrate accompanied by European and 
ndian Police officers, 24 Gurkbasand constablesmet the procession at 
ihe Girl’s School and asked Mr. Sengupta to direct the procession to dis- 
perse. A brief parley followed and Mr. Sengupta was placed under arrest. 
Swami Dinananda, Kripandas'Udashi.Mahim Ch. Das and others -were 
also anested under Section 23 of the Police Act. 
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“On 26th July, 1921, Mr. ScDguptawasservedwithanoticeunder sec- 
tion 144 Procedure Code prohibiting him from attending public 

meetings and delivering lectures. 

“Several persons including some respcclaWe and influential gentlemen 
in Chittagong were ordered by the District Magistrate to serve as special 
constables which they refused to do and gladly embraced jail. 

“Next Mr. Sengupta was arrested while he was in the midst of a Sankir- 
tan party in his own house. He was oflered bail which he refused and went 
to hajat gladly. His worthy wife Mrs. Nellie Sengupta, a European lady of 
respectable family, began to lead the volunteers in picketing. It was so 
successful that dealers in foreign cloth suflered heavy and serious losses. 
She was served with a notice under section 144 Criminal Procedure Code 
to which she made a strong and heroic protest. 

“Mr. Sengupta, Swami Dinananda, Kripandas Udashi, Sj, Mahim 
Chandra Das and 13 others were againsummonedintheoldcasemen- 
tioned aforesaid under section 151 Indian Penal Code and 82 Police Act. 
After several hearings they were all sentenced to 3 months rigorous impri- 
sonment on the 20tli day of October, 1921, which was a red letter day for 
Chittagong both in spirit and act. 

“Shortlyafier 8 o'clock an unarmed and peaceful crowd was, in an 
orderly manner, following thecatriageof Mr. Sengupta and others pro- 
ceeding to Railway Station, report goes that the portico where 1st class 
passengers generally stop was without any light and a boy named 
Khagendra Nath Sen was assisting the people with gas light. 

“Shortly before the arrival of the carriage this light, as he sayj, was put 
out by one European gentleman. Gurkhas whose presence was hitherto 
concealed, suddenly made their appearance from an ambush and began to 
assault. People were taken by surprise and were at rhe/r Wit's end. Gurkhas 
rushed up and drove the people who were reeling back and looking for 
places of safety with all possible haste. The casualties were about 50. 
Amongst the wounded were Benodc Lai Ray, Honorary Magistrate, 
Apama CharanKananga, a coDtracforandotherrespectaWeaDdiaflueatia! 
gentlemen. 

“A little boy named Saidul Hoda aged only 5 years sustained serious 
injuries on the head. The Gurkhas rushed up with all the roughness they 
could command and ce.-ised while whistle blew inside.” 


BARISAL DISTRICT 

“Since the inauguration of the present movement, repressive policy was 
adopted here first in the month of June 1921 when the District Congress 
Committee sent out volunteers in every part of the District for propaganda 

work. The branch committees were being formed throughout the district 

and volunteers managed them dEcieotly. The District Magisrtate, Mr. 
Wadel. was very much disturbed in hU mind by the movement and tried 
his best to stamp it out at the outset. 

“In the month of September i921.BabuBenodcKumarRay Chowdhury 

Zemindar of Kirtipasa was seriously taken to task by the District Magis- 
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trate for lending the service of his gAor^y lo Mahatma GandM when he 
visited the town and asked him to give up all honorary offices which he 
gladly did but owing to inadvertence or some other reason he did not 
resign his post of non-official visitor to jail for which the District 
Magistrate wrote to the Commissioner for cancelling his honorary post. 

“In the month of October, the wholcofPirojpur sub-division was served 
with a notice under section 144 Criminal Procedure Code prohibiting, 
public meetings and picketing of foreign cloth. 

“Proceedings were also drawn up agaiiut 50 pleaders of the district 
court for observing hartal during the Chandpur Coolie Exodus. On Bbola 
sub-division a notice under section 144 Criminal Procedure Code was 
served by beat of drum to the effect that none shall be able to lead or 
arrange a procession with Khadi and Charka for a period of two months. 
Practically speaking the whole of the District was gagged under section 144 
Criminal Procedure Code. Not a single prominent Congress or Khilafat 
worker and volunteer was saved from the operation of section 144 Crimi- 
nal Procedure Code. 

“Immediately after the Government Notification of November 1921, 
which declared all national volunteer corps unlawful assemblies, was issued, 
the authorities were up and doing in arresting the movement totally. The 
District Congress and Khilafat offices were searched by Police several times 
and all documents and papers of the offices were taken away. Almost all 
the sub-divisional and village committees were raided by Police end all 
papers seized. The Congress and Khilafat officers were very much roughly 
handled everywhere. 

“By the middle of December, 1921, the District Jail was filled to its 
utmost capacity with political prisoners. 

“The Mohammedan prisoners were hampered in every way whilst saying 
their prayers. Srijut Nogendranath Das Gupta was chained in solitary cell 
grinding dal. 

“In the month of July, 1921, fourpolitical prisoners viz., (I) Makbul, 
(2) AH Ahamad, (2) Bajendra Sen and (4) Girija were given 15 stripes in 
jail. This news spread like wild fire in the town. 

“Sj. Satindra Nath Sen went on hunger strike owing to bad treatment 
and various other reasons. 

“The authorities tried their best to give him food by artificial means but 
failed. Sj. Satyendra Ch. Mifra, Secretary, B.P.CC. wired to the jail super- 
intendent for an interview with Satindra Babu but the Superintendent 
refused it. His object was to induce Satindra Babu to take food as Satindra 
Babu is his intimate friend. At last Satindra Babu was prevailed upon by 
Sj. Motilal Nehru and Dr. P.C. Ray and began to take his food. He had 
been transferred to Presidency Jail. His old father of 75 applied for an 
interview with his son at Barisal and at Calcutta but was refused. The old 
man died by the last week of August 1922.” 
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Gurkha and Police CrueUies 

In March and April, 1921, aband of armedpolice and Gurkhas were 
brought from Darjeeling and were made to patrol the whole of the district 
with the obvious object of intimidating the public and creating an impres- 
sion upon them. They did much damage to the property of the poor 
inhabitants and used unnecessary violence upon the shopkeepers and 
passers-by according to their own free sweet will. In March last when they 
were passing by Sonalia, a village under Rajgunj Thana, two peasants 
while ploughing their fields were severely wounded as they cried Allah-bo- 
Akbar. They were struck with the butt-end of the rifles. A relative of the 
aforesaid peasants, Mahamad Ismail by name, cried for help whereupon 
he also received severe wounds. The wound was 1 inch long and \ inch 
deep which bled profusely. He was under medjeal treatment for a long 
time. A volunteer, Lalit by name, was seriously dealt with by a policeman 
while passing by the police barrack with Khaddar for sale. 

DACCA DISTRICT 


"A notice was served on 86 leadios pleaders and 12 ""Uars <>f 
Munshisunj to work as special constables for a period of 3 weeks, but they 
seriously protested againstthis illegal order which was subsequently wilh- 

drawn. A placard of Hartal atlached to Oandhi cap of a volunteer was 

forcibly snatched away by the S.D.O. of Munshigunj. 

NOTICE OF S.D.O. MUNSHIGUNJ 

■■In the month of November. 1921, Deputy Ma^strales and Sub-Deputy 
Collectors were asked to start a campaign against N.C.O. and to 
international free trade and cosmopolitan solidarity of nations and he 
supreme blessing of being dominated by a foreign power specially the 

'^°-On 23td January 1 922, a public meeting was ndverlised by beat of 

d,ums%?L heiri; Dae'ca Lvn at , be corona, ion 
drummers were arrested in soeeession bnt 
the Park about a thonsaad people were 

rose to speak, the ’''”8'"“'° K then Muashi Kilab Ali 

refusal he was arrested by the MagisM Haripada Challetjee 

stepped forward and was arresled Ih 

stood up 10 addresss the ^r„„f„iH„„„td,Onesergeaal 

Rnjendra Roy atlcmplcd 10 spok and ^ 

kicked Dr. Upendra Chandra ®!“"“ ^ bjiween 8 10 14 years were 
geJ outside with his nose bleeding. Many > 
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“On fithDeccmber, 1921 Srijat Chiraranjan Das was arrested along with 
25 volunteers in his batch. He was put up in the lock-up and severely 
assaulted by a Sergeant. The above fact was corroborated by an eyewitness 
who was his co-prisoner. He states as follows: T was arrested on dth 
December, 1921 with Chiraranjan Das and was put up in the same lock- 
up and I was an eyewitness of the severe beatingto which he was subjected. 
Sergeants gave him severe blows on the cheek and head and kicked with 
boots. He sat motionless and bore them with a calm and patient attitude. 
Volunteers who opposed such severe maltreatment were also served some 
blows. I have been released to-day unconditionally.’ 

(Sd.) Hemanta Kumar Sen 

27th December, 1921 Central Congress Volunteer” 


“On 8th December, 1921 three Sikh ladies (1) Sreejukta Sarala Debi (2) 
Guru Debi (3) ChitragarDebi were arrested while asking people to wear 
Khaddar and observe Hartal on 24lh December, 1921 but subsequently let 


off unconditionally. 

“On 7th December, 1921 Sreejuktas Basaotl Debi, wife of Deshabandhu 
Das, Urmila Debi. sister of Deshabandu and Suniti Debi of Nari Karma 
Mandir were arrested while hawking Khaddar in Barrabazar. They were 
taken to Alipur Jail but were subsequently released unconditionally. 

“On 9th December, 1921 there was a parade of Machine Guns, io the 

streets in order to create an impression on the minds of the people. Cong- 
ress ofBce was surrounded by European soldiers and a search was made. 
Strong detachment of police was posted before B.P.C C. office. One 
hundred and sixty volunteers were arrested on the day. Most of them were 
mercilessly beaten by European Sergeants. Civil guards under pretext of 
dispersing crowd made free use of their batons. Some volunteers of very 
tender age varying from 8 to 12 were arrested in AliporeCourt for shouting 
“BandeMataram”. At Lai Bazar some Sikh volunteers were deprived of 
their Kirpan, the wearing of which is a part of religious duty. Serious unrest 


among police continued. . • . * 

“SrijutSundhir Kumar Chowdhury and Hemanta Chatterjee. Assistant 

Editors of “Modern Review” were arrested because they had put on Khadi 
Dhoties and Shirts. They were subsequently released unconditionally. 

“On 10th December. 1921 Deshabandhu Das. B.N. Sasm^ n 

Secretary B.P.C.C and other prominent leaders were arrested. Srijut Dm 
was taken to Lai Bazar. He enquired about the warrant at the time of his 
arrest but the police officer said that there was a warrant but it was at the 
Lai Bazar Police Office. No warrant was shown to him at Lai 
there he was taken to the Presidency Jail. He was 

from a Magistrate, but on suspidon under Section . Criminal 

Code of haW committed an offence under Section 17 

Law AmendmL Act. He wasput in a ceU during the 

trial. His case was put off from date to date without • 

On 14th February. 1922 he was convicted and sentenced to 6 months S.I. 
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very roughly handled and thrown overtheenclosure. Then all the European 
officials and the constables began to deal at the people severe blows with 
latkies and kicks with their boots. 

“Then all the constables under orders formed into a line and began to^ 
march over the audience who were till then sitting and some of whom 
were lying on the ground quietly. Under this trampling also the audience 
maintained a non-violent attitude. Serious bleeding wounds and fractures 
were caused to many persons, some of them were lying unconscious. Peo- 
ple who were standing outside the enclosure were pelted with brickbats by 
the Police to scare them away. At last when with all their efforts the meet- 
ing could not be dispersed, the Magistrate with his retinue retired at 5.30 
p.M. The wounded and the unconscious were picked up and removed by 
their relatives and volunteers. The number of the wounded was about 50 
and their ages varied from 8 to 60. 

“One volunteer named D.C. Bhattacharyya was met by a Sergeant on 
the Banagram Road who slapped him on his cheek and snatched away his 
khaddarand badge. Three other volunteers were also similarly treated while 
they were peacefully picketing liquor and foreign cloth shops. Political 
prisoners in Dacca Jail were very much roughly dealt ' with, complaint of 
bad diet heavy work imposed upon prisoners of lender age. 

The political prisoners were being treated like ordinary criminals.” 

CALCUTTA 

“Repressive measure was first taken against Bengal’s Priest. Srijul C.R. 
Das on the 2nd day of March, 1921. As soon as he landed at Mymensinghi 
the Sadar S.D.O. served him with a notice under Section 144 Criminal 
Procedure Code directing him to abstain from entering the town. Grounds 
ofthe order were mentioned as (I) Public tranquility was likely to be 
disturbed by unauthorised procession (2) likelihood ofthe breach of peace 
y asking students to withdraw from appearing in Matriculation Examina- 
tion which was being held there. Srijut Das was so very mortally wounded 
that he exclaimed with a sigh: — “We are so many helots in the country. 
Life 1$ unbearable without Swaraj”. 

‘One or two days previous to Hartal a crowded meeting was held in the 
Maidan at the gate of the Oclerlony Monument to discuss the present 
duties ofthe policeat this present juncture, 5,000 people attended, 500 
being policemen. The policemen unanimously decided not to serve 
Government. Many resignations were tendered but not accepted. On 17th 
November, 1921, avolunteerwasassaultedbya European Sergeant No. 

74 while he was driving in a car of Mr. G.N. Roy, District Judge of 

Rajshahi for conveying him to his house in Hazra Street The car in ques- 
tion was commandeered “On He was subsequently arrested. 

“Other volunteers belonging to the South Calcutta Congress Committee 
were also assaulted. Their names arc Ramesb Ch. Dey and Matilal. 

“On 1st December, 1921 Srijot Das enlisted himself as a volunteer and 
requested his countrymen to enlist vrith a message to his co-workers to 
continue the Congress work peacefully. 
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“On 9th January, 1922, a procession was formed composed of several 
volunteers including the following ladies: — 

(1) Sreemati Sumatibala Mitra wife of Dr. Anukul Ch. Mitra, 104, 
Upper Circular Road, 

(2) Sreemati Hemaprobha Mazumdar wife of Srijut Basanta Kumar 
Mazumdar of Comilla, 

(3) Sreemati Bagala Som wife of Srijut Karaunikumar Som of 
Mymensingh, 

(4) Uma Devi and Sati Devi of Naii Karma Mandir and others left 
Wellington Square (the Office of B. P. C. C.) in a procession singing natio- 
nal songs. When they came at the junction of College St. andMechuabazar 
Street, they were asked to return to their homes by a European Sergeant. 
Later on other Indian police officers did the same but the volunteers refus- 
ed to abandon their work. Meanwhile the Police Sergeant perhaps after 
receiving orders from his superiors, arrested the lady volunteers who were 
taken to BarotoIIa Thana. At the Tbana a European Deputy Commissioner 
was in charge. A number ofGurkhas with guns pointed were posted in a 
motor lorry immediately in front of the Thana. The Congress workers 
immediately hastened to the place after receiving the news of the arrest of 
the ladies. About an hour after the arrival of the Congress leaders the 
authorities signified their intention of releasing the ladies only, but as soon 
as the ladies came to know of this they refused to come out unless the boy 
volunteers who had accompanied them were also released. The Deputy 
Commissioner agreed to this and the whole patty returned to the B.P.C.C. 
office. 

“This infuriated the civil guard so much that be whipped out a revolver 
and began to point it at the men who were by his side. Assistant Com- 
missioner of Police, searched the person of the civil guard and a loaded 
revolver with some cartridges was found. He was not arrested but the 
matter was simply referred to the Commissioner of Police. The above fact 
was proved by several constables and pleaders of Police Court. 

A middle aged Bengalee lady was assaulted with a laihi by a high police 
officer in such a brutally violentfashioathatshedroppcddownunconsdous 
on the spot and was conveyed immediately after b) the volunteers in a 
motor car to the Sambhu Nath Pandit Hospital. 

“The wound was shaved clean by the attending Surgeon and the wound 
itself was covered with a lint piece from which blood was oozing out. 

Her name was Hem Nalini Chose of Gabha (District Barisal) and lived 
in Kalighat. She complained of great pain in her head and was unable to 
speak further. The lady looked to be about 45 years old, 

A passer-by was severely struck on the head by a European Sergeant in 
front of Y.M.C.A. building, he received a gaping wound which bled 
profusely. 

Babu Nagendra Nath Paul of 11/5/ Ram Krishna Das Lane was 
injured in his leg and when he felldown, nasJcickcd ontbc chest bya 
Sergeant. For a time hjs condition was serious. While trying to protecta 
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“On Mth December 1921 ten tliousand Dock Coolies went on strike 
consequent upon the removal of Gandhi Cap from a coolie. They sent 
an intimation to the Governor that they would resume their work on three 
conditions. 

“Not a single day passed without any assault by Sergeants and European 
civil guards. Gandhi Caps and Pagrees whenever and wherever found were 
being taken away. A student volunteer, Arad Bodha by name, was arrested 
by two Sergeants and was assaulted severely with batons. Oriya volunteers 
were also assaulted by Sergeants. Rup Chand Kothari, volunteer and a 
businessman was robbed of his by a Sergeant. On 22nd December, 
1921, volunteers were sent to picket foreign cloth shops and bawkKhaddar, 
270 were arrested. 

“About 343 political prisoners including some Khilafat leaders had been 
lodged in a godown at the Kidderpore Docks. The place was unfit 
for human habitation and the prisoners were not at all well treated. 
The food supplied to them was not only insufficient but some of it was 
more or less stale. There were many among the prisoners who had not 
taken any thing during 36 or 40 hours. 

“There prisoners were asked to make arrangements to cook their own 
food but practically there was no arrangement for cooking. They suffered 
all sorts of hardships there. 

“Rai Radha Charan Pal Bahadur M.L.C. and non-official visitor of 
Jails in Calcutta wrote to Mr. Abdur Rahim, Minister to Bengal Govem- 
nsent in charge of Jails, embodying his personal observations which among 
others contained the following:— 

(a) The Hospital arrangement in Kidderpore Dock Jail is very 
unsatisfactory. Patients are laid on the floor in ill-ventilated 
rooms. 

(b) There were serious complaints by the prisoners that they had been 
practically without any food for 3 or 4 days. Their famished looks 
confirmed the statement. 

(c) Drinking water was insufficient. If they wanted to drink water at 
night, they could not do so as they were forbidden to leave their 
room. 

(<0 About 1500 persons were lodged in a big godown which was in a 
‘"san‘‘ary condition. The floor emitted bad smell. 

(e) The latrine arrangement is far from satisfactory. If any one was to 

r\ nature, he was not allowed to do so. 

(/ ) Conservancy arrangement was very defective. 

(g) Prisoners were supplied with one blanket each. 

On 24th December, 1921, Dbircndra Nath Karmakar, a goldsmith was 
«verely wounded by a civil guard. A beggar was also similarly treated. 
On 25th December, 1921, two dvil guards followed by a number of soldiers 
fired on a number of pedestrians One was done to death. Several persons 
were also assaulted. 
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snatched off from her hand. She proceeded whereupon the Inspector blew 
his whistle and the police rushed on the people and tried to disperse the 
meeting forcibly. In all 1 7 arrests wrere made, six being Sikhs from one of 
whom the Kirpan was taken away. Among the assaulted are the 
following:— 

1. Sh. Mazhar — (40/1 Kasan'para Road) severely hit on the neck. 

2. Prankrishna Banerjee (134A, Telipata Road), rendered unconcious 
and returned to the Hospital. 

3. Nur Mohammad — (swelling of the Knee joint by lathi blow). 

4. Ramapada Chatterjec lacerated cranial wound at the junction of 
parietal bones. It is pointed i" towards the tail and rest lacerated severly. 
It is 3' in length by 1/3" in breadth by 1/4' in depth. 

5. Mohammad Ajgar — (50 years) lathi blow in the left wrist. 

6. Phanfndra Bhusan Dasgupia (ITycars) Ai/AI blow on the waist and 
the back. 

7. Salamat (45 years) contused wound in the left. Frontal measure, 1' 
by 1/8' by 1/4* deep. SwelUngofthekneejoint by the lathi blow, 

8. Haripada Rakbit <17 pears) lacerated wound on the right eye 
brow; by stone throwing eye congested measure, I'by 1/3' by 1/4' 
deep. 

9. Nishi Kanta Das. Swelling onthe right deltoid and leftcheekby/ct^I 
blow". 

10. Qadif, Lathi blow on the left wrist." 
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young boy from the assault of a Scrgcaot. Mrs. Majumihr received a blow 
from a lathi on her left wrist. For some time she sulTcrcd great pain In hn 
left wrist and passed several sleepless nights. 

’‘In tryingto disperse the meeting, Mr. Kidd used his /a/A/'er right 
left, he even flung it at some and was seen to pick it up. lie was rushing st 
assembled people in different directions end using his fists and iti«k 
freely ^ ^ 

• On the 7th February at about 4p.m. several ladies accompanledby ina.e 
volunteers led a procession On the way they came across Inspectcr Ilea 
Lahin followed by another police oflicer. 

The ladies continued their processions surrounded by the police forming 
a ring round them. At fint there was no molestation. \VTicn they bad 
made some progress Mr. Kidd with several European Sergeants arrived at 
the scene At an order from him the police now stopped tho ladies from 
proceeding any further. A targe crowd assembled on this spot. The police 
began to use their /orA/es indiscriminately and the most innocent passers-by 
were victimised. The ladies asked whether they were under arrest? Tte 
Inspector said they were not. Then suddenly Mr. Kidd came near them and 
began to push the Indian constables, some of whom stumbled against the 
ladies who consequently fell upon the ground, and were wounded. Mt. 
Kidd himself came up to Mrs. Majumdarand got hold ofher wounded 
arm. Thereafter the ladies were put into the motor cars and were fold 
thattbsy were being taken to Lai Baiar. The drivers on a secret understand’ 
ing took them to the Race Course where they waited for the olTicerifo 
arrive and do the needful Out no ©ITieer turned up. Then 4 went to 
Lai Bazar and 2 to the Outram Road, to look for the officers who however 
had disappeared from the scene Shortly after several distinguished ladies 
arrived on tho spot. Messrs N C. Sen and Bose also arrived on the scene. 
On an interview with Mr. Bird they leamt that there was no definite orders 
against the ladies and that they were not under arrest. The ladies were then 
sent home. 

The following persons arc only a few of the victims of the police 
lathles:— 

(1) Babu Nagendra Nath Ghosh, teacher Kalighat H.E. School, ^ 
/or/i/ wound on bis head, bleeding profusely. He was taken to Dr. S-N. 
Chowdhary who attended him. 

(2) A coolie was struck so scverly on the head that he bad to be 
removed to Ghosh and Dutt’s Pharmacy, for some time his condition wa* 
precarious. 

(3) Sj. Lalit Mohan Das son ofDr. N.N. Das was struck on the bead, 
the injury was serious. 

(4) Ram Charan, 1 22 Monoharpur Road, swelling on left arm- 

(5) Dwarka Halui of Chetia Hat, baton on the right parietal. They were 
examined by Dr. J.M Das Gupta. 

“But when Mr Kidd and a Sergeant arrived, the Inspector arrested H 
speakers one after another. When a lady rose to speak tho papers wer 
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“The following instance, whidi is quoted from a Jullundur Report is 
equally clear and explicit.” 

“On the second day of the sale the Deputy Commissioner himself led 
the assaults, the range whereof extended over hundreds of yards from the 
court compound. Respectable persons were roughly handled and even 
thrown into the sewage drain. The Deputy Commissioner himself threw 
Sirdar Hari Singh, the Secretary of the local Congress Committee, into the 
drain and pushed his head into the sewage. 

“On the 25th April, 1922, the Danda Police made gratutioos assaults on 

the public in the court compound at Gujranwala. The local Bar Associa- 
tion passed a resolution “placing on record the indignant protest against 
the indiscriminate and vindictive use of lathis by the Danda Police under 
the orders of the police officers against peaceful citizens present in the 

Ba, A»ociMionaU« had to sabn.it 

tation to the High Conn, Lahore, about a saadat taedent which occurred 
in the court conipouad there when 

lead in assaulting the peaceful public who had come for their ordinary 
las. wiuressed an assault o« the publ.c In the court 

SofhercotSSut-dthtr^^^^^^^ 

and were certified and treated by debtors or i * j pf jjjg 

persons were badly injured." RaOTlolndi has oneor two features 

“The assault on a peaceful Here the 

which ute absent from the cy« wh h h 

novelty of mounted police Tiding thr g elsewhere also. The 

for the first time though similar Ihmgs have happened elsewhere a.s 

report says: . « hie nublic meeting atten- 

■•Maulvi Abdul Aaia njo was no Seditious Meet- 

ded by nearly tenor fifteen tbonsun ^ . L mj g a„d listening to the 

lugs Act. The people rhe seeue with an 

lecture At this moment, some whom with- 

extraordinarily large police proceeded straightaway to beat the 

out any warning or to dis^ inspector walked up straight 

people and nde through the crow garlands round 

to the dais, and caught hold of Matd« in prove- 

his neck. All this was “”“‘''^ *Bieh wonldgivethe official, an 

king the people to some ’ p^jon. Be it said to the credit of 

opportunity for “f„„„nons everybody was quite calm and 

the people, that in spite of the provocau 

self-restrained.” . ,.a,i,.nieers were being so brutally 

••In another ease at and his men that a Sikh lady could 

beaten bv a European police ofn under the protection of 

not bear the sight. She rushed forward and took 
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Extracts from the Punjab Repression Report 

“The first period of repression ended about the time H.R.H. the Prince 
of Wales left the shores of India. Soon after, however, a most intensive 
form of repression was started byGovcmmentalloverthe Province and 
specially in 17 or 18 selected Districts. This latter period of repression 
assumed forms and was characterised by methods, measures, and activities 
which have made people recall the bitter memories of the Martial Law 
days ” 

“One report says that on the 2nd April 1922, the village Harkhowal (in 
the Hoshiarpur district was raided at about 2 a. m. The villagers, not know- 
ing who the men were, raised the alarm “thief”. 

“The police could not be expected to relish this and the “throat of . . . 
was tied with an iron chain. He was dragged along the ground. His long 
hair and beard were torn and his nose began to bleed.” Another report 
says: — “On the 2tid April 1922. the police made a raid on tbe Kanofi vill- 
age. The police gave a severe beating to Bhai AkaJi. and pulled his 

long hair and beard. His friends too were severely beaten.” The raid on the 

house of SodiMoti Siogb of Anandpur on tbe 16th. April 1922, has 

been largely commented upon in the press. It is slated that the police enter- 
ed his house while he was away from home. His wife and children were 
forced to vacate the house. Tbe lady was then in the family way and gave 
birth to a son only six days later. It is but fair to seotion that the report 
has been contradicted by Government. Tbe Sbromani Committee, however, 
insist upon an impartial enquiry, saying that they possess very good evide- 
nce, including documentary, supporting their original statement.” 

“Not coateol with arresting members of village pauchayats wholesale 
and convicting most of them on frivolous evidence on charges of dacoities, 
thefts, extortion and other serious oSences. tbe Government has, on the 
basis of these very charges, ordered the imposition of Punitive Police on 
more than 75 villages in the Punjab. U is believed that this is a much larger 
number than the number of villages on which Punitive Police was imposed 
in 1919. 

“Of late, a novel method of preventing meetings from being held with- 
out the application of Section 144 Criminal Procedure Code or any other 
law, has been adopted in certain parts of the Province. This is the method 
of “segregation". 

“An illustration of segregation may be taken from a more advanced or 
civilized part of the Punjab. Isrhoo is a small village in the Ludhiana dis- 
trict. Early in June, it was arranged to hold a Diwan (religious congregii' 

tion) there. But two days before the date of meeting, ah those who were 

collecting provisions or otherwise taking part in making the necessary 
arrangements were arrested without warrants or any other inconvenient 
formalities, and more than 150 policemen were all round the village to 
keep off people from the surrounding tillages.” 
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“At Narwana (Sialkot) all the Akalis in charge of the Gnrdwara were 
arrested except a boy named Shammer Singh. The constables with shoes 
on entered the room where the Grajith Saheb was kept. A constable sent 
Hukka smoke into the “Kesh” (long hair) of the boy Shamsher 
Singh.” 

“The Nishan Saheb (Sikh religions flag) at Nawnar Gurdwara was 
taken down under the orders of the police and shoe beaten. Water was 
then made over it and in this urine-soaked condition it was placed inside 
the Gurdwara.” 

“Some two or three thousand visitors from the neighbouring villages 
had assembled in a grove about half a mile from the village to attend the 
Diwan which was announced for the 11th. 12th, and 13tb; but the police 
having intervened, as stated before us, cut themoff entirely from the village 
and they had to starve for the whole day as the police did not allow them 
to go to the village to take tbeir meal nor the villagers to take any food to 
the visitors, 

“The villagers, it was further stated, were not allowed to give water or 
fodder to their cattle and were not even allowed to take water from Ibe 
wells for their own use. A party from a neighbouring village had come to 
Gbawind in connection with the ceremony of the daughter of a resident 
of this village, but they had all to go without food for the whole day and 
were confined in the village along with the villagers themselves; and altho- 
ugh the bride was to depart on thatday, the departure had to be postponed 
on account of the police siege, and they could only leave at about dark 
when the siege was removed,” 

“A Sikh prisoner in Ludhiana Jail was reciting from Punj Granthi. The 
Jailor snatched a'^y the book from him and tore it up. The Sikh protest- 
ed. “If you had broken my head I would not have mmded it so much, 
but this insult to my sacred Guibani is worse than death to me.” The 
Jailor looked angry and calling the Lambardars and Policemen he got 
them on to beat him. At this time the jailor uttered foul and sacriligeous 
words, about Gurbani. Seeing this other prisoners fell indignant at the 
prisoners being beaten and happened to cry out “stop him”. The Jailor with 
the Lambardars and Policemen ran towards the gate and rang the fire alarm. 
Soon after he began to fire and several prisoners were wounded. The 
Government, has published its own version. But the public is not satisfied 
with it and a public independent enquiry isdemanded. 

“Similarly one Abdul Karim of Ludhiana who was in the Ambala Jail 
was once reading Koran in lus room No. 5. He was made to stand upjby 
Majha by pulling up his moustaches (from the statement of Kasa Singh 
Ludhiana).” 

“Syed Atta-Ulla Shah, Non-cooperating Bar-at-Law, Jullucdur, m his 
Report on the police excesses at Raikot (Ludhiana) says;— • 

“It pains me very much to record hero that an old woman of ninety 
received blows for salaming Maolvi Fazal. 1 found her right hand swollen- 
A boy of five received a similar treatment. His forehead bears marks of 
injuries. A deaf and dumb man was also beaten severely.” 
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jer own body two young men who were lying helplessly on the ground 
and received the beating on her own back.” 

“At Lahore, on one occasion, outside the District Courts, the whole 
scene was watched for about two hours bythe Deputy Commissinorandthe 
Superintendent of Police, while four other European police officers, assist- 
ed by about a dozen Indian policemen with their petty officers, did the 
beating in the manner described above. 

“In a great many places searches with insult of women took place. For 
example, the President of the Congress Committee supported by the Secre- 
tary speaking about village Roorke (District Hoshiarpur) states: — “The 
armed police loitered about (in) the streets using filthy language, teasing 
the purdah ladies and frightening the young boys and girls.” 

“Sardar Ganda Singh and two others of village Ambali (Hoshiarput 
District) state; — • 

“On the 30lh March, 1922 about SO armed police suddenly visited the 
village and began to room about in the streets and began to frighten the 
women and children. 

“They especially turned the womenfolk of the Akali Sikhs forcibly out 
of their houses and searched the houses. They called those ladies by foul 
names such as kuties (bitches) luchies (bad characters) and asked them to 
warntheirhusbands and ocher relatives against taking part is the Move- 
ment; otherwise their property be confiscated and they would be pat to a 
lot of trouble. To be brief they iosulted the purdah ladies by uncovering 
their faces and using filthy language.” 

“Giani Ram Singh of Hoshiarpur states:— 

“The police roamed about m the lanes and entered the houses without 

permission Sikh women were made to remain sitting outside their 

door. Foul words were said to respectable women who gave them this dig- 
nified reply*. — “We arc ordered by the community to stick to peace, there- 
fore, bear I you cruel men, you might say anything you like, we will bear 
all these disgraces.” 

The Lambardar of the village reports: — 

“At Dhakowal (Hoshiarpur) ou the 2nd April, 1922, some 20 constables 
were deputed to bring all the womenfolk and children. The women 
and children were brought to the camp by the free use of cane- 
sticks.” 

“Fakir Arain and two other Mussulmans of Ghura, District Hoshiarpur 
deposed: — 

“Many times the little boys have been beaten, and if any Sikh lady is 
found in the way, she is forcibly detained, her face is unveiled and she is 
insulted and abused in foul language.” 

“In a Panchayat case, which came up before a magistrate at Kusur on 
the 28th March, 1922, the Supermtendent of Police in the course of his 
evidence stated: — 

“I do not remember havingpuUed Sarbarah Lambardar's beard. 

I pulled one man’s beard who refused to move in order to get him move, 
I do not know that to touch a Sikh’s beard is a sacrilege. I struck one or 
two who refused to move with a cane." 
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“At Narwana ^Sialkot) all tbe Akalis in charge of the Gnrdwara were 
arrested except a boy named Sbamdicr Singh. The constables with shoes 
on entered the room where the Granth Saheb was kept. A constable sent 
“Hukka" smoke into the “Kesh” (long hair) of the boy Shamsher 
Singh.” 

“The Nishan Saheb (Sikh religioas flag) at Nawnar Gurdwara was 
taken down under the orders of the police and shoe beaten. Water was 
then made over it and in this nrjne-soakcd condition it was placed inside 
the Gurdwara.” 

“Some two or three thousand visitors from the neighbouring villages 
had assembled in a grove about half a mile from the village to attend the 
Diwan which was announced for the llth, 12th, and 13th; but the police 
having intervened, as stated before us, cut them off entirely from the village 
and they had to starve for the whole day as the police did not allow them 
to go to the village to take their meal nor the villagers to take any food to 
the visitors. 

“The villagers, it was further stated, were not allowed to give wafer or 
fodder to their cattle and were not even allowed to fake water from the 
wells for their own use. A p^rty from a oeighbouring village bad cotoe to 
Ghawind in coonection with the ceremony of the daughter of a resident 
of this village, but they had all to go without food for the whole day aod 
were eoaiined in the village along with the villagers themselves; and altho- 
ugh the bride was to depart on thatday. the departure had to be postponed 
onaccount of the police siege, aod tbeycouldonlyleaveatabout dark 
when the siege was removed.” 

“A Sikh prisoner in Ludhiana Jail was reciting from Punj Grtnchi. The 
Jailor snatched a^y the book from him aod tore it up. The Sikh protest- 
ed. “If you had broken my head 1 would not have minded it so much, 
but this insult to my sacred Gurbani is worse than death to me.” The 
Jailor looked angry and calling the Lambardars and Policemen he got 
them on to beat him. At this time the jailor uttered foul and sacriligeous 
words, about Gurbani. Seeing this other prisoners felt indignant at the 
prisoners being beaten and happened to cry out “stop him”. The jailor with 
the Lambardars and Policemen tan towards the gate and rang the fire alarm. 
Soon after be began to fire and several prisoners were wounded. The 
Government, has published its own version. But the public is not satisfied 
with it and a public independent enquiry isdemanded. 

"Sim/JarJy oao Abdul KarSa of Ludhiana who was in the Ambala Jail 
was once reading Koran in his room No. 5. Ho was made to stand upi by 
Majha by pulling up his moustaches (from the statement of Kasa Singh 

Ludhiana).” . 

“Syed Atta-Ulla Shah, Non-cooperating Bar-at-Law, Jullundur, m his 
Report on the police excesses at Raikot (Ludhiana) says:— 

“U pains me very much to record hero that an old woman of ninety 
received blows for salaming Maulvi Fazal. I found her right hand swollen. 

A boy of five received a similar treatment. His forehead bears marks of 
injuries. A deaf and dumb man was also beaten severely. 
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“On the 3rd day a meeting called by the cOK>peraling citizens of JuHun- 
dur was prohibited and forcibly dispersed and there was a great display of 
the Military and the Police in the bazars. The Rate-Payers Association on 
behalf of the citizens of Jullundur telegraphed a brief account of these 
occurrences to the Punjab Government, Sit John Maynard came down and 
so gross were the atrocities committed by the District OiScials that, Sir 
John Maynard found it hard to swallow them and had to recommend 
General Buck's transfer. The local Indian Christians, the Municipality and 
the Bar-Association passed resolutions condemning these excesses”. The 
name of a particular individual of great responsibility has been mentioned, 
who was caught hold of by the hair of his head by the Deputy Commis- 
sioner himself. He was thrown into the drain and his hair thrust into the 
dirty water The gentleman was a Sikh and occupied an important position 
in the local Congress Committee.” 

“Protests by Bar-Assodatioos; — So great was the feeling of anxiety and 
unrest created by the extremely repressive policy of the Government and 
so loud and widespread were the complaints which reached the public 
from all quarters that about the20th April last, 51 leading members of the 
Lahore High Court Bar considered it necessary to send a "Note of warning” 
to Government by issuing the following manifesto:— 

"A-great many of the Bar-Association in the Moffasil also passed 
lesolutiom condemning the official excesses in tfaeir respective Districts.” 
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Calcutta Special Congress Resolution 
Sep/e/nter 20, 1920 

Id view of the fact that on the Khilafat querfioa both the Indian and 
Imperial Governments have signally failed jn thcir duty towards the Muss- 
ulmans of India, and the Prime MioistecbasOelibcrately broken his pledged 
word given to them and that it is the duty of every non-Moslem Indian in 

every legitimate manner to assist his Mussulman brother m his attempt to 
remove the religious calarmiy that has overtaken him. 

And in view of the fact that in the matter of the evenij of April 1PI9 
both the said Governments have grossly neglected or failed to protect the 
innocent people of the Punjab and punish officers guilty of unsoldierly and 
barbarous behaviour towards them and have exonerated Sir Michael 
O’Dwycr who proved himself directly or indirectly responsible for most of 
the official crimes and callous to the sufleriogs of the people placed under 
his administration and that the Debate in the House of Commons and 
specially in the House of Lords betrayed a woeful lack of sympathy with 
the people of India and showed virtual support of the systcmaiic terrorism 
and frightfulness adopted in the Punjab and that the latest Viceregal 
pronouncement is proof of an entire atecnce of repcnience in the matters 
of the Khilafat and the Punjab. 

This Congress is of opinion (hat there can be no contentment in India 
'*rithoui the redress of the two aforementioned wrongs and that the only 
effectual means to vindicate national honour and to prevent a repetition of 
similar wrongs in future is the establishment of Swarajya. This Congress 
is further of opiasoa that there is no course left open for the people of 
India but to approve of and adopt the policy of progressive non-violent 
non-cooperation inaugurated by Mr. Gandhi until the said wrongs are 
righted and Swarajya is established. 

And inasmuch as a beginning should be made by the classes who have 
hitherto moulded and represented public opinioa and inasmuch as Govern- 
ment consolidates its power through titles and honours bestowed on the 
people, through schools controlled by it. its law-courts and its Legislative 
Councils and inasmuch as it is desirable in the prosecution of the move- 
ment to take the minimum risk and to call for the least sacrifice compati- 
ble with the attainment of the desired object, this Congress earnestly 
advjses: — 

(a) surrender of titles and honorary offices and resignation from nomi- 
nated seats in local bodies; 

(fa) refusal to attend Government levees, durbars and other official and 
semi-official functions held by Government officials or in their 
honour; 

(c) gradual withdrawal of children from Schools and Colleges owned, 
aided or controlled by Gomnment and in place of such Schools 
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and Colleges establishment of National Schools and Colleges in the 
various Provinces; 

(d) gradual boycott of British courts by lawyers and litigants and esta- 
blishment of private arbitration courts by their aid for the settle- 
ment of private disputes; 

(e) refusal on the part of the military, clerical and labouring classes to 
offer themselves as recruits for service in Mesopotamia; 

(f) withdrawal by candidates of their candidature for election to the 
Reformed Councils and refusal on the part of the voters to vote 
for any candidate who may, despite the Congress advice, offer him- 
self for election, 

(g) boycott of foreign goods; 

And inasmuch as non-cooperation has been conceived as a measure of 
discipline and self-sacrifice without which no nation can make real prog- 
ress, and inasmuch as an opportunity should be given in the very first stage 
of non-cooperation to every man, woman and child, for such discipline 
and self-sacrifice, this Congress advises adoption of Swadeshi in piece-goods 
on a vast scale, and inasmuch as the existing mills of India with indigen- 
ous capital and control do not manufacture sufficient yarn and suSicient 
cloth for the requirements of the nations, and are not likely to do so for 
long time to come, this Congress advises immediate stimulation of further 
manufacture on a large scale by means of reviving hand-spinning in every 
home and hand-weaving on the part of the millions of weavers who have 
abandoned their ancient and honourable calling for want of encourage- 
ment. 
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(e) m order to roaVe India economicallyjndepcndenl and self-contained 
by calling upon merchants and traders to carry out a gradual boy- 
cott of foreign trade relations, to encourage hand-spinning and 
hand-weaving and in that behalf by having a scheme of 
economic boycott planned and formulated by a committee of 
experts to be nominated by the AH India Congress Committee; 

(f) and generally, inasmuch as self-sacrifice is essentia! to the success of 
non-cooperation, by calling upon every section and every man and 
woman in the country to make the utmost possible contribution of 
self-sacrifice to the national movement; 

(g) by organising Committees in each village or group of villages, with a 
provincial central organisation in the principal cities of each 
Province for the purpose of accelerating the progress of non-co- 
operation; 

(h) by organising a band of national workers for a service to be called 
the Indian National Service; and 

(i) by taking effective steps to raise a national fund to be called the 
All India TilaK Memorial Swarajya Fund for the purpose of 
financing the foregoing Natiool Service and the Non-cooperation 
movement in general. 

This Congress congratulates the nation upon the progress made so far in 
working the programme of non-cooperation, specially with regard to the 
boycott of Councils by the voters, and claims, In the circumstances io which 
they have been brought into existence, that the sew Councils do not repre- 
sent the country and trusts that those, who have allowed themselves to be 
elected in spite of the deliberate abstention from the polls of an overwhelm- 
ing majority of their constituents, will see their way to resign their seats in 
the Council, and that if they retain their seats in spite of the declared wish 
of their respective constituendes lo direct negation of the principal of 
democracy, the electors will studiously refrain from asking for anypolitical 
service from such Councillors: 

This Congress recognises the growing friendliness between the Police 
and the Soldiery and the people, and hopes that the former will refuse to 
subordinate their creed and country to the fulfilment of orders of their 
officers, and, by courteous and considerate behaviour towards the people, 
will remove the reproach hitherto levelled against them that they arc devoid 
of any regard for the feelings and sentiments of their own people. 

And the Congress appeals to all people in Government employment 
pending the call of the natron for resignation of their service, to help the 
national cause by importing greater kindness and stricter honesty in their 

dealings with their people and fearlessly and openly to attend all popular 

gatherings whilst refraining from taldag any active part therein and, 
more specially, by openly rendering financial assistance to the national 
movement. 

This Congress desires to lay spedal emphasis on NON-VIOLENCE 
being the integral part of the non-cooperation resolution and invites the 
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attention of the people to the fact that NON-VIOLENCE in word and 
deed is as essential between people themselves, as in the respect of the 
Government, and this Congress is of opinion that the spirit of violence is 
not only contrary to the growth of a true spirit of democracy but actually 
retards the enforcement (if necessary) of the other stages of non-co- 
operation. 

Finally, in order that the Khilafatand the Punjab wrongs may be redres- 
sed and Swarajya established within one year, this Congress urges upon 
all public bodies, whether affiliated (otfae Congress or otherwise, to 
devote their exclusive attention to the promotion of non-violence and non- 
cooperation with the Government and, inasmuch as the movement of 
non-cooperation can only succeed by complete cooperation amongst the 
people themselves, this Congress calls upon public associations to advance 
Hindu-Muslim unity and the Hindu delegates of this Congress call upon 
the leading Hindus to settle all disputes between Brahmins and non- 
Brahmins, wherever they may be existing, and to make a special effort to 
rid Hinduism of the reproach of untouchabilily. and respectfully urges the 
religious heads to help the growing desire to reform Hinduism in the matter 
of its treatment of the suppressed classes. 
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36th Indian National Congress, Ahmedabad 
Session, 1921 

RESOLUTION I 

Whereas since the holding of tbe last National Congress the people of 
India have found from actual experience that by reason of the adoption of 
non-violent non-cooperation the country has made great advance in 
fearlessness, self-sacrifice and self-respect, and whereas the movement has 
greatly damaged the prestige of the Government and whereas on the whole 
the country is rapidly progressing towards Swaraj, this Congress confirms 
the resolution adopted at the special session of the Congress at Calcutta 
and re-affirmcd atNagpur and places on record the fixed determination of 
the Congress to continue the programme of non-violent non-cooperation 
with greater vigour than hitherto in such manner as each province may 
determine till the Punjab and the Kbilafat wrongs are redressed and 
Swaraj is established and the control of theGovernmenl of India passes 
into the hands of the people from that of an irresponsible corporation. 

And whereas by reason of thetbreai uttered by His Excellency the Viceroy 
in bis recent speeches and the consequent repression startedby the Govern- 
ment of India in the various provinces by way of disbandment of Volunteer 
Corps and forcible prohibition of public and even committee meetings in 
an illegal and high-handed manner and by the arrest of many Congress 
workers in several provinces, and whereas this repression is manifestly 
intended to stifle all Congress and Khilafat activities and deprive the public 
of tbeirassistance, this Congress resolves that all activities of the Congress 
be suspended as far as necessary and appeals to all, quietly and without 
any demonstration, to offer themselves for arrest by belonging to the 
Volunteer Organisations to be formed tbtoughout the country in terms of 
the Resolution of the Working Committee arrived at in Bombay on the 
23fd day of November last, provided that no one shall be accepted as 
volunteer who does not sign the following pledge: — 

With God as witness I solemnly declare that, 

(1) I wish to be a member of the National Volunteer Corps. 

(2) So long as I remain a member of the Corps I shall remain non-violent 
in word and deed and shall earnestly endeavour to be non-violent in intent 
since 1 believe that as India is circumstanced non-violence alone can help 

the Khilafat and the Punjab and result in the attainment of Swaraj and 
consolidation of unity among all the races and communities of India 
whether Hindu, Mussulman, Sikh, Parsi, Christian or Jew. 

(3) I believe in and shall endeavour always to promote such unity. 

(4) I believe in Swadeshi as essential for India’s economic, political 
and moral salvation, and shall use hand-spun and hand-woven Khaddar to 
the exclusion of every other cloth. 

(5) As a Hindu I believe in she justice and necessity of removing the 
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evil of untouchabllity and shall on all possible occasions seek personal 
contact with and endeavour to render service to the submerged classes. 

(6) I shall carry oat the instructions of my superior officers, and all 
the regulations not inconsistent with the spirit of this pledge prescribed by 
the Volunteer Board or the Working Committee or any other agency 

established by the Congress. ^ * 1 . ^ .u 

(7) I am prepared to suffer imprisonment, assault, or even death for the 
sake of my religion and my country without resentment 

(8) In the event of my imprisonment I shall not claim from the Cong- 
ress any support for my family or dependents. 

Thb Congress trusts that every per^n of the age of 18 and over will 
immediately join the VoluntcerOrganisalions. 

Notwithstanding the proclamations prohibiting ' 

inasmuch as even Committee meetings 

as public meetings, this Congress advises the holding of Committee meet- 
ings, and of public meetings, the latter in enclosed place 
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lothepeopleofindiato organic ^ suSciently trained 
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Congress Committee concerned, » extent to which it may be 
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This Congress calls upon ^istuto and the staff thereof 

cularly those studying m the n - j become members of National 
immediately to sign the foregoing picdgeana 

Volunteer Corps. «ralar«e number of Congress workers. 

In view of the impending arres machinery to remain intact and 

this Congress whilst requiringtheoroin y^ feasible, hereby appoints 

to be utilised in the ordinary Hhi as the sole executive authority 

until further instructions Mahat^ma powers of the Ail India 

of the Congres. and invest, bin. with the p 
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Congress Committee including the power to convene a special session of 
the Congress or of the All India Congress Committee or the Working 
Committee, such powers to be cxerdsed between any two sessions of the 
All India Congress Committee, and also with the power to appoint a 
successor in emergency. 

This Congress hereby confers upon the said successor and all sub- 
sequent successors appointed in turn by their predecessors nil his aforesaid 
powers. 

Provided that nothing m this resolution shall be deemed to authorise 
Mahatma Gandhi or any of the aforesaid successors to conclude any terms 
of peace with the Government of India or the British Government without 
the previous sanction of the AH India Congress Committee to be finally 
ratified by the Congress specially convened for the purpose, and provided 
also that the present creed of the Congress shall in no case be altered by 
Mahatma Gandhi or his successors except wth the leave of the Congress 
first obtained. 

The Congress congratulates all those patriots who arc now undergoing 
iniptisonment for the sake of their conscience or country and realise that 
their sacrifice has considerably hastened the advent of Swaraj. 

RESOLUTION 11 

TbisCongressappealsioaUtbosewhodo not believe in full non-co- 
operation or in the principle of non-cooperation, but who consider it 
essential for the sake of national self-respect to demand and insist uponthe 
redress of the Rhilafat and the Punjab wrongs, and for the sake of full 
national self-expression, to insist upon the immediate establishment of 
Swaraj, to render full assistance to the nation in the promotion of unity 
between different religious communities, to popularise carding, hand-spinn- 
ing and hand-weaving from its economical aspect and as a cottage industry 
necessary in order to supplement the resources of millious of agriculturists 
who are living on the brink of starvation, and to that end preach and 
practise the use ofhand-spun and band-woven garments, to help the cause 
of total prohibition, and if Hindus, to bring about removal of untouchabi- 
lity, and to help the improvement of the condition of the submerged 
classes. 

RESOLUTION HI 

This Congress expresses its firm conviction that the Moplah disturbance 
was not due to the Non-cooperation or the Khilafat movement, especially 
as the non-cooperators and theKbilaritprcachers were denied opportunity 

of carrying on effective propaganda of non-violence in the affected parts 

by the District authorities for six months before the disturbance, but is 
due to causes wholly unconnected with the two movements and that the 
outbreak would not have occurred had the message of non-violence been 
allowed to reach them. NesertbelessthlsCongress deplores the acts done 
by certain Moplahs by way of forcible conversions and destruction oflifc 
and property and is of opinion that the prolongation of the disturbance in 
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Malabar could have beenl^revented by the Government of Madras accept- 
ing the proferred assistance of Maulana Yakub Hasan and other aon-co- 
operafors and aiiomng Mahatma Gandhi to proceed to Malabar and is 
further of opinion that the treatment of Moplah prisoners as evidenced by 
the asphyxiation incident was an act of inhumanity unheard of in modern 
times and unworthy of a Government that calls itself civilised. 

RESOLUTION IV 

This Congress congratulates Gbaxi Mustafa Kemal Pasha and the Turks 
upon their successes and assures the Turkish nation of India’s sympathy 
and support in its struggle to retain its status and independence. 

RESOLUTION V 

This Congress deplores the occurrences that took place in Bombay on 
the 17ih November last and after and assures all parties and communities 
that it has been and is the desire and determination ofthe Congress to guard 
their rights to fullest extent. 
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Resi>!ui!ans Pasiedat the All India Congress CommiUee held 
as Bez^^ ada on she SIstMareh and 1st April 1921 

1 In the opinion of the All India Congress Committee, all Congress 
organizations and workers should concentrate their attention chiefly upon 
(I) bringing the All India Tilak Memorial Swarajya Fund to one crore of 
rupees and before the lOth June next, each Congress Province to collect in 
the ratio of its population; (II) putting on the Congress Register one crore 
of members and before the 30th June next, each province to contribute the 
number of members in the ratio of its population; and (III) introducing 
timely into the villages and houses 20 hlchsofCbarkhas (Spinning Wheels) 
m good working order and before the 30th June next, each province to 
introduce the number ofChirkhasinthc ratio of its population. 

2. The All India Congress Committee congratulates the country on the 
rapid progress made in the organization of Panchayats and trusts that the 
people Will make still greater efforts to boycott the Government Law 
Courts. 

3. This Congress Committee congratulates the countty on its spont- 
aneous lesponse to the principle of self-purification undtilying the 
movement of non-violent non-cooperation by taking up the campaign 
against the drink evil and trust that the habit of taking intoxicating drinks 
and drugs vsill totally disappear from the land by the persistent and 
continuous efforts of self-sacnficing workers 

4. tVhilst the All India Congress Committee isofopinionthatiheorders 
of officials in the various ptovinces against non-cooperators in pursuit of 
the policy of represiicm inaugurated by the Government are totally un- 
warranted by the situation in the country and are in most cases pronounced 
by highest legal opinion (0 be illegal and whilst the All India Congress 
Committee believes the country has reponded in a wonderful manner and 
in the face of grave provocation by the authorities to the principle of non- 
violence enjoined by the Congreuin the country's punuit aller Swaraj 
and redress of the Kbdafat and the Punjab wrongs this Committee is of 
opinion that, apart from the fact that Civil Disobedience is not expressly 
comprised in the Congrns resolution in relation to non-cooperation, the 
country is not yet suflicienily disciplined, organized and ripe for the 
inmedute taking up ofCivil Disobedience and this Commillee by way of 
preparation iberefoie advises all those upon whom orders may be served 
voluntarily to conform to them and trusts that new worker* will take the 
place of those who may be disabled by the Government and that the 
people at brge instead efbeieg disheartened or frightened by such order* 
will continue their work of quiet organimion and construction sketched 
by the Cocgreit resolution. 
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ReMns P.s>cdby ,he All Cc^ee 

ythichilct at Bambayoti llie M, 29lhimdS 

My 1921 

RESOLUTION NO. I 

His Royal Highness to respond to popular 

discontent by reason of the of opinion that it is the doty of 

will, the All India Congress ConmiU tesointion pass- 

evetyone.intcrmsandmvinueof ^ Sepumber 1920 at Calcutta 

ed at the Special Session of the Co £ neceinber, 1920 at Nagpur, to 

and re-affirmed at the ordinary scss in any welcome to His Royal 

refrain from participating or otherwise in connection 

Highness or any functions organised officially or oi 

with his visit. considers it its painful duty to 

While the All India Congress to place on record its opin- 

tender the above advice to the P'OPj* ‘ asainst the person of His Royal 
ion that India bears no sort 

Highness and that this ^*^7*®* ‘***.-j<ja]culated to give strength and 
the proposed visit as apolitical ^ jjylted in a breach of faith 

support to a system of to the people of 

with the Mussulmans of India and , 0 , 0 ;« the Punjab and a system 
India as during the Martial Uw ^ e from her birthright of 

that is designed to keep India as long as possicie 

Swaraj. 

resolution no. 2 

(a) The All lodia Congress at Bezwada 

lions to the nation upon the “““'f 'f TBak Memorial Swarajya 

to collect one crore of rupees for o its warm congratulations to 

Fund, and in this connection response the Resolution 

the generous citizens of Bombay without wbose re p 

seemed to be impossible of j to secure the redress of the 

(bjlnordertobeabletoatUmSwaraj^dto^^^^^^^^^^ 

Khilafat and the JJnsress organisations and those 

Congress Committee desires that all ® should concentrate their 
who sympathise with the S’ foreign cloth by the 30th 

attention upon attaining complete hoy by stimulating hand- 

of September neat and “tannlaetu™ j, congress Commi- 

spinning and band-weaving and to this enu ^ discard theuse 

tteo advises that all persons belongiOE to to ' j all Congress 

of foregin cloth as from the 1st day of August neatauo 
organisations:— 
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(I) to use all national educational institutions as far as possible fof hand- 
spinning and hand-weaving; 

(2) to introduce spinning-wheels into the homes which do not yet possess 
them; 

(3) in every district to take a census of weavers and to induce 
them by offering facilities to discard the use of foreign yarn and to 
use as far as possible hand-spun yam, and otherwise to use Indian mill- 
spun yam; 

(4) to induce by special encouragement weavers who have given up their 
calling to return to it; 

(5) to take a census of cotton carders and to induce them to prepare 
cards for spinning; 

(6) to open depots for the supply of Khaddar, spinning-wheels, hand- 
looms and all accessories required for spinning and weaving; 

(7) to collect foreign cloth from consumers for destruction or use out- 
side India, at their option. 

(c) The All India Congress Committee invites the mill agents and 
shareholders of the great spinning and weaving companies in Bombay, 
Ahmedabad and elsewhere to support the national effort by regulating 
the price of their manufactures so as to bear proportion to the wages of 
mill hands and other expenditute, and so as to be within the reach of the 
poorest and trusts that in no caso will they raise the price beyond the pre- 
vailing rates. 

(d) The All India Congress Committee invites the importers of foreign 
cloth and yam to cooperate with the nation by immediately stopping all 
foreign orders and by endeavouring to dispose of tbeir stock as far as 
possible outside India. 


RESOLUTION NO. 3 

The All India Congress Committee notes with deep satisfaction the 
growth of public opinion and the campaign against the use and sale of in- 
toxicating liquors or drugs by means of peacefully picketing shopslicensed 
for the purpose ofseUiog such liquors or drugs, and notes with concern the 
undue and improper interference commenced by the Government in various 
parts of the country with the recognised right of the public to wean weak 
members from temptatations to visit such shops and desires it to be under- 
vbt neiit oCswh inteifeiwtceTrilh the peaceful exercise of 
the said right being persisted in, the Committee will be prepared to recom- 
mend the continuance of picketing io disregard of such interference and 
advises the Working Committee to investigate cases of interference and 
authorise disregard thereof whenever and wherever it may be considered 
desirable and in the interests of the movement. 

The All India Congress Committee congratulates the Thana District 
Board for the resolution on picketing and the determination to continue it 
and calls upon other Local Boards andMunidpalities in India immediately 
to follow the splendid lead of that Board. 
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shops for the sale, of ' a„i„st the conlinuanec of such 

nuing it. 

resolution no. 4 

.r, •..«» /finntores the excesses committed by 

The All India Congress Committee dep parts of the city of 

crowds at Malegaon and recently * ^ advises Congress organi- 

Aligath even though under 5'“" P'" importance of observing the 

sations to inculcate among in P P j_j, 50 .nsable part of non-co- 
spirit of complete instances of popular 

operation and whilst condemning , . the people of India upon 

violence the Committee desires notwithstanding grave pro- 

their having exercised complete self Dbarwar, Matiari, Guntur, 

vocation given by It' >»“' “mi„ pTovi'ncc, Keo'njharand 

Chirala, Perala, Kerala, North West Frontier r 

elsewhere. . ,,^d,rs its sympathy and congratu* 

The All India Congress lively the unprovoked 

Utions to the families of those w . 3t several places and congr- 
fite opened upon them by the local *«‘hof.t.es au 

atulates nil those brave and dtep appreciation of the fact 

are suffering imprisonment and ^ jo jail without offering any 

that in the majority ofeases the patnots went 

defence whatsoever. is of opinion that the way to free- 

The All India Congress C«“""'“ “„dthererorethtonghimprison- 

dom lies only thro»Ehvolnnt.n-s“ff«"“«““;„^ 

ment of innocent men and wome j,jds repression going onmsevera 

The All Indii Congress CommiUce mg repression going on in 

parts of the country and the “„7approaeh of freedom and there- 

the United Provinces ns a "8" ” pp„e,nedwillnot be frightened 

fore hopes that the people m the pr ^.jl come forward to 

or demoralized and that willing . . b on their part might lose their 

place of those who withont any moral brea 

lives or migbt be imprisoned. . rabm cote of the reasonable 

The Alflndia Congress other parrs to rake np civil 

desire of workers lathe '^“^^r^asnres of Local Governments 

disobedience in answer to the in the North 

and has also taken note of the fart Jtat “ that PJ»™ee of 

West Frontier Province has even p ^ btec appointed by the Cen 
the members of the Frontier ‘=s nZU '» 

Khilafat Committee to enqnire but with a view to ensure g eater 

mittedbythe local edle'^s ibroaghout India and in orde 

stability of non-violent atmosp Congress over the peop o n 

themeasnto of influence atnuned y , be nation an atmosphere fre 

further iu order to retain on the ^ p„secution of Swadeshi, 

from ferment necessary for the proper 
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the All India Congress Committee is of opinion that civil disobedience 
should be postponed till after the completion of the programme referred to 
in the resolution on Swadeshi, after which the Committee will not hesitate, 
if necessary, to recommend a course of civil disobedience even though it 
might have to be adopted by a Special Session of.the Congress, provided 
however that it is open to any province or place to adopt civil 
disobedience subject to the previous approval of the Working Committee 
obtained within the constitution through the Provincial Congress 
Committee concerned. 
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«/ <;.« M India Congress Ca^“" diMn, Ddk, on 4,h 

and 5th November 1921 

month for fulfilment of 
J. Wh.reas the.» is not ™.jbrfor=fcondorttey=ar, 

the national determination to establis capacity for exemplary self- 

andyrhereastlie Nation has demonstratM i [,^c arrest and imprison- 

restraint by observing perfect . and whereas it is desirable 

ment of the Ali Brothers and the other to . s„ffe„ng and disci- 

for the Nation to demonstrate its capacity for fur 

pline sufficient for the attainment of Swaraj. p^yince, on its own 

The All India Congress Comrnittw including non-payment of 

responsibility, to undertake Civil Disobe suitable by the 

taxes, inthe manner that may l^bject to the following 

respective Provincial Congress Committees 

conditions: — .. „ jodividual must know an 

(1) In the individual Civil that part of the proS'amma 

spinning and must have completely fulSlW Jha^P^ „„rely 

ivhich is applicable to him '/.i adopted only 

discarded the use of foreign Hi"‘'”-“"7iCnt 

hand-woven garments, ^ ^ oommonilies tiolenco 

and m the unity amongst all pdieve n"” 

religions in India as an article 0 ^ Kbilafat and the 

as absolutely essential for “e /‘f “7 and if a Hindu mns by Jus 
wtongs and the attainment of Swaraj, “^^.jpatability as a blot up 
personal conduct show that be teg , . . . Tahsil 

Nationalism; Disobedience a Distric ° . 

(2) In the event a vast inajority of the pop 

should be treated as a unit, and clothed out of 

must have adopted full Swadestu a Xahsili ** 

spun and hand-woven in that „fr»nWic 

ptaniee all the other items of "“^drapect to be support'd ou> fP 

Providedthat nocivil resistersbouldraij nn and 

funds, and members of the fa“7 “ carding, hand-spmnmg 

will be expected to support tbemsel.es . 

hand-weaving or any other means. ^ by a°y . ^-oudi- 

Provided further that “®®^7commi.t== 7 X 0 

Committee it is open to the ,„isfied that any coml. 

tions of the Civil Disobedience, u oroeress so 

should be waived. -mlttcc wh'l® regarding nrogress 

3. The All India congress Commilt«^^__^,_,.„„,t,, enough pragt^ 

far made in Swadeshi as ^pon workers .. f foreign 

has not been made all taJ „,he completion "f^nd-woven cloth 

devote their exclusive attention hand-spun and ha .. jf 

yam and cloth and manufaeture Civil P.sobedieneo 

SO as to enable the country to 
necessary. 
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the AH India Congress Committee is of opinion that civil disobedience 
should be postponed till after the completion of the programme referred to 
in the resolution on Swadeshi, after which the Committee will not hesitate, 
if necessary, to recommend a course of civil disobedience even though it 
might have to be adopted by a Special Session of the Congress, provided 
however that it is open to any province or place to adopt civil 
disobedience subject to the previous approval of the Working Committee 
obtained within the constitution through the Provincial Congress 
Committee concerned. 
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on the 11 th and 12th instant, conso rt ,„di,i<inal Civil 

fications mentioned therein and ,„ercssive character may be com- 

Disobedience whether of a defensive or instance 

menced in respect of particniat Pl““^ by the 

of and upon permission P . (-ivii Disobedience shall 

Provincial Committees; provided . y jown by the Congress or 

not be permitted unless aU ‘I' Committee are strictly 

the AU India Congress committee or the worn g 

. j Corn various quarters that P**™ 
Reports having been received f'""* „jJclteting, the All Iml'» 

regarding foreign cloth is ns necessary , bonafide charac cr 

^n7rL?Zr:sC»r;aeting^entioned,nth.Bardoh 

“°Tho All India Congress “0™““ “ l°„’’LTSon">=« 

resolution of the Working Co““"‘“/° „„.cooperalion or 

the original Congress Ct insiders that an atmoph=r= 

abandonment of Mass Civil °'“’^'“,SaWed by the workers concer^t 
of necessary mass-non-violence can ^ by the Working Commit 

rating upon the constructive programme fram 

'''^S^Sfjlilia congress 

Seot-^cSfJrof^ 

Note-Individual Civil g,oup of mdmduals^ 

by a single .f^'^cetiog where admission « 5^8 

Thereforea prohibited . admission >» _.ovvh' ' 

ticker, and to which a proNbimd mee™ 


:ets and to which no unauM. ^ prohibited raccui^e 

)nndividual Civil Disobedience. restriction is an mst 

he general public is Disobedience is defensive when a 

Mass Civil Disobedience. for conducting » %,-,4 not 

prohibited public meeting « be aggressive ^ j and 

although it may result m arrest. - .ue purpose of courting 

for any normal activity but merdyfor tM p 
imprisonment. 
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4 The All India Congress Committee endorses the Resolution passed by 
the Working Committee regardiiig the duly of all Government employees, 
whether civilians or soldiers, and is of opinion tlut it is the inherent right 
of a citizen to pronounce his opinion upon the adWsabllity or otherwise of 
Government $cr\-ants leasing civil or military service and that it is the 
inherent right of every citizen to appeal In an open manner to the soldier 
or the civiljan to sever his connection with a Government which has forfei- 
ted the confidence and support of the vast majority of the population of 
India. 

5. The AH India Congress Committee congratulates the non-co- 
operators who have been arrested or imprisoned In the country and is of 
opinion that their sufferings will hasten the attainment of the country's 
purpose. 

6. The All India Congress Committee approves and adopts the 
Resolution on Foreign Policy proposed by the Working Committee, that 
the Congress should let it be known to the neighbouring and other non- 
Indian States — 

(1) that the present Government of India in no way represent 
Indian opinion and that their policy has been traditionally guided by 
considerations mote of holding India in subjection than of protecting her 
borders: 

(2) that India os a self-governing country can have nothing to fear from 
the neighbouring stales or any state as her people have no designs upon 
any of them and hence no intention of establishing any trade relations 
hostile to or not desired by the people of such states; 

(3) and that the people of India regard most treaties entered into with 
the Imperial Government by neighboring states as mainly designed by 
the latter to perpetuate the exploitation of India by tho Imperial power 
and would therefore urge the states having no ill-wiU against tho people 
of India having no desire to injure her interest to refrain from entering 
into any treaty with Imperial power. 

Tho Committee wishes also to assure the Foreign States that when India 
has attained self-government, her foreign policy will naturally be always 
guided so as to respect their religious obligations. 
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Candidate. 

maint=n.nce of thrir dependents and themsebes and, 

than Rs. 50, per month. found to be heavUy in 

complied with the requirements ol non t v 

dally applicable to him or her. 

(10) Candidates should not be under con- 

(11) All candidates approved by th Provincial 

tracts in triplicate, one “W “,n„dia Congress Com- 

Congress Committee, one to be fil sienioE of the contract and 

mittee not later than eight days 

one to be retained by the approve appoinment and instruc- 

(12) Each candidate shall receive a !ctt p Qvjncial Congress Com- 
Siois to be signed by Chai^an o -b ^ 

mittee. which shaU include specie ^ ,„vicc to be 

of non-violence in word and deeo an 
performed by the candidates sclecteo. 
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Resoluthtts Passed by the Wirrking Cammlllee nfiieh Met at Calcutta 
on 3Ist January and lst-4th February, 192!, v/Uh 
Mahatma Gan^ii In (he Chair 

(15) This Committee, having carefully considered the student move- 
ment in all its bearings, is of opinion that the organirers and professors 
and teachers of colleges and high schools nationaliied or opened or 
to be nationalized or opened in accordance with the Congress resolution 
on non-violent non-cooperation should draw up and publish a new 
curriculum to be in keeping with the national requirements and to be 
enforced in full at the end of the current year and advises them during 
the transition and preparatiort period to confine their attention;- 

(1) to teaching hand-spinning and manufacture of yam in order forth- 
with to supplement the shortage of yarn spun in Indian Mills and to 
encourage the revival of the art of spinning. 

(2) to teaching Hindustani through the Devanagari and Urdu Scripts. 

(3) to enable the students to assimilate through their mother-tongues 
the instruetion already acquired. 

(4) and, for those students who desire to devote themselve* to imme- 
diate National Service in the way of village organization etc., to give 
them a short course of training to fit them for the purpose. 

(16) This Committee advises Provincial Congress Committees to 
organise, for their respective provinces, the Indian National Services coo- 
templated in the non-violeot non-cooperation resolution and, in so 
doing, to ensure the fulfilment of the following minimum requirements:- 

(1) Candidates should possess a competent knowledge of the vernacu- 
lar of their province aud hand-spinning and an elementary knowledge 
of the economic, social and political condition of this country to the 
satisfaction of the Board to be appointed by the Provincial Congress 
Committee and approved by the All India Congress Committee and 
consisting of at least one Doctor, one Educationist and one Business- 
man. 

(2) Candidates should be free from any incurable disease or habit 
that would interfere with the due discharge of their duties. 

(3) Candidates should produce to the satisfaction of the said Board 
a certificate of character signed by at least two respectable men of 
their districts. 

(4) Candidates should promise to devote their whole time and atten- 
tion to the service entrusted to them from time to time. 

(5) A candidate should be liable to instant dismissal for neglect to 
duty, breach of discipline, dishonesty or non-compliance with the 
requirements of the non-cooperation applicable to him or her. 

(6) Contracts should be for the current year. 
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Resolutions of the Working Committee Held at Calcutta, on 6th, 7th, 

8th, and lUh September 1921 

(18) That in the opinion of the Working Committee non-cooperators 
should refuse to pay fine or serve as special constables and should 
prefer imprisonment. 

(25) The Working Committee places on record its sense of deep regret 
over the deeds of violence done by Moplahs in certain areas of Mala- 
bar, these deeds being evidence of the fact that there are still people 
in India who have not understood the message of the Congress and 
the Central Khilafat Committee and calls upon every Congress and 
Khilafat worker to spread the said message of non-violence even 
under the gravest provocabon throughout the length and breadth of 
India. 

Whilst, however, condemning violence on the part of the Moplahs 
the Working Committee desires it to be known that the evidence in its 
possession shows that provocation beyond endurance was given to the 
Moplahs and that the reports published by and on behalf of the Govern- 
ment have given one-sided and highly exaggerated account of the wrongs 
done by the Moplahs and an understaiemeot of the seedless destruction 
of life resorted to by the Government in the name of peace and order. 

The Working Committee regrets to find that there have been instances 
of so-called forcible coTwersion by some fanatics among the Moplahs, 
but warns the public against believing in the Government and inspired 
versions. The report before the Committee says:— “The families which 
have been reported to have been forcibly converted into Mohammedanism 
lived in the neighbourhood of Manjeri. It is clear that conversions 
were forced upon Hindus by a fanatic gang which was always opposed 
to the Khilafat and Non-cooperation movement and there were only three 
cases so far as our information goes.” 

It has been reported to the Working Committee that the disturbances 
took place only in areas in which Congress and Khilafat activities were 
prohibited and that the Congress and the Khilafat workers tried their 
best at considerable risk to themselves to check the mob-fury and prevent 
violence. 
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5lJ Oeuber 1921 

the All Brothers and their 
1, The Working Committee “"8'“*"“'” considered the Karachi 
comrades upon their prosecution miiitarv service under Govem- 

Khilatat Conference Resolution, regarding lesolution virtually 

ment, the Working Committee is of hPi" Congress at its special session 
reaffirms the principle laid down ^ year, that it is contrary 

in Calcutta and its ordinary session in N gP engage or 

to the national dignity and national interes whatever, a 

remain in the service of the ^“''""v' Ld the police for repressing the 

Government that has used the soldi Act agitation and 

just aspirations of the people ‘ „se of crushing the national 

that has utilised the soldiers for P and other nations The 

spirit of the Egyptians, the Turks. . ,|,al the reasons given for the 

Working Committee is futthet of op Resololion conshlute 

ptoseeulions with leferenee to the ».d Kataeh 

an undue interference with fe’'®'°“t ' gaiy deterred from calling ou 
The Working Committee has been ly ^a„g„s 5 because the Con 
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Indian ioldicrs and police to t ® training for a P' 

hand-weaving afford rtem ‘’f "”Sii^. „ foreign 

honourable means for indepen ^ ybe boyco 

2. The Working '°”pU during the last 

cloth, while it has made considera P ^ , ,□ complete '*• . 
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lespeetivc districts before lhe_ and hand-weaving. 

organise 


il efforts to bring about a comp current month ana t 

letive districts before ‘‘'^d^ptouing and hand-weaving. 

nise mannfacture of cloth possib 

3. The working Comm.ttee c^«dcn;^^ „ Sght 

ise any plan of gener^ civi foreign cloth has not . ^ejoped, 

irovjDce where effective boywtt of toeei^.__^ have not P''“ f 

ibout and hand-spinning a wants of the disobedi- 

lo as to produce sufficient f “„„er, authorises e.wl disobeffi^ 

p, ovine,': The Working i„ the ptoseeut.on of 

cnee by individuals who may ^ under the authority atiured 

deshi propaganda provided It is Coogress Commute 

Congress Committee and the 
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of a non-violent atmosphere being ratained. 

4. The Working Committee is of opinion that on the day of the landing 
of His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales there should be a general 
voluntary hand throughout India and, as to the efTective boycott of any 
public welcome to His Royal Highness during his visit to the different 
cities of India, the Working Committee leaves the arrangements in the 
hands of the respective Provincial Congress Committees. 

5. With reference to the Resolution on foreign policy referred spe- 
cially, by the All India Congress Commitrec held at Bombay in July, to 
the Working Committee, the latter is of opinion that the Congress should 
let it be known to the neighbouring and other states. 
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Reioliilims of the WoMog Committee Held at Bombay 
ott 22nd and 23rd Nmember 1221 

1. This Committee deplores tta ttagio oceuiteoces during the past few 
days in Bombay resulting in rueial strife and ending m loss of life and 
property. luthe opinion of this Committee oeeurrenees such as hese 

LLt but retard the progress of the country towards its riple goal and 

the Committee wishes in this connection to emphasise the fact that 

a LSmcu" atmosphere is essential for the attainment of the country s 

Whilst by reason of these tragic occurrences this Committee recognises 
the neeessiw of caution it sees no cause for diseouragement but ,s of 
me uecessuy o greatest cause for satisfaction and 

opinion that the „„ieooperators, Hindus, Mussul- 

ZT“a°;dChrltians without being demoralised by them set about 
mans, i-arsis ana mtbnlent elements and were successful in 

b'S' ttrodt peace without resort to any Government assistance what- 

committee nmeslu.he^a^v„|umary^^^^ou_^^^ 

the great jJ^jers This Committee invites Congress 

and retpouding to us ^ indication of the weak spot in the 

workers to use the „ j|, congre^ Khilafat organisa- 

SA,°n=ssS“o? obtaining control over all turbulent elements in 

society. .,„l,„,lhecitizensofBombayupontheithaving 

This Committee congratulates he population and also congratu- 
tegained the confidence and Piter uon-co- 

latcs the nation upon the bra ty ,p prevent 

operators who lost their lives or were ii.j 

collision between rival factions. bereaved and the injured 

This Committee ’ „j„/tbeit sorrows as the common lot of 

and ventures to ask them to r g 

nations striving for that all volunteer organisations 

This Committee is further of responsible for the retention of 

should be so far formed jurisdictions and that only such 

peaceful atmosphere within to ^ to be pledged to 

volunteers should be enlisted and wtomw a 

the strictest observance of non-vio • Congress Committees 

This Committee desires to disobedience without first making 

against embarking upon m retained throughout the province 

certain of a peaceful of the Committee essential for the 

concerned, it being m °P bedience thit whilst it is in action in one 

;r„f;^drat'rLp:'ds^^^^^^^ <^'--vo.cd 

■against). discussion on the poliv-y of the Congress 

ThereaftW there was some discussio b 
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towards the Native Stales and it wal the sense of the mcelinj that it was 
not dtsiraWc at this stage to enunciate any such policy. 

5. This Committee considers it of national importance that all non- 
cooperation volunteer corps. Khilafat volunteer corps and other non* 
ofTidal volunteer bodies should be brought under central control and 
named National Volunteer Corps and therefore advises the Provincial 
Congress Committees to appoint central boards in their respective pro- 
vinces for controlling and bringing under uniform discipline all the exist- 
ing Volunteer Corps and commends 10 their attention the foPowing draft 
general instructions and further requests the Central Khilafat Committee, 
the Khaha Committee and otherbodics, if they approve of the recom- 
mendations of this Committee, to pass the necessary resolutions to give 
effect to them. 

Drjft General Instructions for I'olunleer Organisations 

Every volunteer should sign the following pledge in triplicate. One 
copy shall be given to the volunteer, one sent to the central oflice in every 
province and one kept in the district in which the volunteer is enlisted. 

The pledge shall be written in the language of the province in which 
the volunteer is resident, asalso in llindusiant, in Urdu and Devanagari 
scripts. So far as possible for the utiiform of volunteers itnitation of 
military uniform shall be avoided. Volunteers shall not carry any sword 
with them but may carry any ordinary walking stick not longer than 
four feet. 

The lowest unit shall consist oftwentypeople, of whom one shall be 8 
leader elected by the membersofa particular unit. Twenty such leaders 
shall elect from among themselves an officer. All ether officers shall be 
appointed by the Central Provincial office which shall consist of a board 
of five who will elect their own chairman. All subordinate officers shall 
implicitly obey instructions issued from time to time by the board. The 
duties of volunteers shall be to preserve order, to regulate meetings, 
hartals, and processions, and to render social service in emergencies in 
accordance with instructions given to them. No volunteer shall be enlisted 
who is known to be a bad character. The Central Doard shall be under 
the control of and appointed by the Provincial Congress Committees. 

Khilafat volunteers should also form part of the national volunteers and 
be subject to the control of the Central Provincial Doard. No one under- 
eighteen shall be enlisted as volunteer. 

THE PLEDGE 

So long as I remain in any rolonteer organisation I shall faithfully and 

diligently carry out all the instnictions received from my superiors. I 
shall observe the pledge of non-violence in word and in deed, and shall 
inculcate the spirit of non-violence amongst others. I shall regard the 
pledge as binding upon me so long as the policy of non-violence is con- 
tinued by the nation. I shall run all risks attendant upon the performance 
of my duty. 



AJPENDIX XI E 

SesoMans of the Working Committee Held at Ahmednbad an 
23rd, 26th and 30th December 1921 

8. The Working commits calls .pon an .to 

inittees to substitute the volunteers ^ r ne of the Working Corn- 

Congress, for the pledge 

mittce held m Bombay oa lhe2-td ^ jjjgjj ^nd women 

without delay with the further qualifications; 

within their respective provinces of volunteer, 

each such pledge to he in q^enlistincnt, (such offices to be 

one to be filed m the records of th /'rtmmittces) and one to be sent to 
established by the respective Provincial Committc ) 

the Provincial Congress Committee. ^ translated into the 

The Working Committee adv.«s ,,l,es place and that 

language of the province m the intending volunteers, 

care be taken to explain J j. passing the resolution regard- 

Inasmuch as the object of the , . fpfpjjng such associations in 

ing the volunteers f ^ 

spite of notifications as the object was also to get 

several Local Governments, ^ tbe largest number of 

consistently with the requicementt ‘^^^^.j^ptijoanjent, the Working 
volunteers who would h® containing the name 

Committee advises that there shoul Congress and the other 

of those who are prepared actively ^ imprisonment, 

of those who arc otherwise enjployedbot^ r^ 

assault, or death, and that the vo un . . j ggypg imprisonment, etc. 
utay uo. be called for any be taken to 

TtoWorkingCoiulu.tteeadv,scs tb cbataeler, it being 

confine enlistment, only to men a ,ucccss of the cause depends more 

the opinion of tbe Comnuttec.hatthe^^s o. 

upon the quality than upon , pending enlistment of volunteers 

The Working Committee advises P ' j disobedience should not 
throughout the different provin«s. ^ ^ Offensive 

be taken up and in no case before wilful breach of the State made 

civil disobedience means dchb^ rh of which does not involve moral 
non-moral laws, that is laws tbe „ 1 pf or relief from 

turpitude, not for the purpose of Purpose of 

hardships arising from obedience . State. For example, 

diminishing the authority of or o j^oxicating drugs, 

picketing of liquor shops or ® . ^ overthrow of the State and, 

although prohibited, bas not 

therefore, does not fall within this congress Committees to 

The Working Committee advisw th ^ ^ _ pf progress made 

send from time to time and at least on IndiaCongressCommiitcc. 

inenlistmcntlolheWorkingSecrctarycfflM"^ volunteers 

The Working Committee f^om time to time, 

enlisted be sent for pubheaUon to the press irom 
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towards the Native States and it was the sense of the meeting that it was 
not desirable at Ibis stage to enunciate any such policy. 

5. This Committee considers it of national importance that all non- 
cooperation volunteer corps, Khilafat volunteer corps and other non- 
official volunteer bodies should be brought under central control and 
named National Volunteer Corps and therefore advises the Provincial 
Congress Committees to appoint central boards in their respective pro- 
vinces for controlling and brining under uniform discipline all the exist- 
ing Volunteer Corps and commends to their attention the following draft 
general instructions and further requests the Central Khilafat Committee, 
the Kbalsa Committee and other bodies, if they approve of the recom- 
mendations of this Committee, to pass the necessary resolutions to give 
effect to them. 

Draft General Instructions for Volunteer Organisations 

Every volunteer should sign the following pledge in triplicate. One 
copy shall bs given to the volunteer, one sent to the central office in every 
province and one kept in the district in which the volunteer is enlisted. 

The pledge shall be written in the laoguage of the province in which 
the volunteer is resident, as also In Hindustani, in Urdu and Devanagari 
scripts. So far as possible for the uniform of volunteers imitation of 
military uniform shall be avoided. Volunteers shall not carry any sword 
with them but may carry any ordinary walking stick not longer than 
four feet. 

The lowest unit shall consist of twenty people, of whom one shall be a 
leader elected by the members of a particular unit. Twenty such leaders 
shall elect from among themselves an officer. All ether officers shall be 
appointed by the Central Provincial office -which shall consist of a board 
of five who will elect their own chairman. All subordinate officers shall 
implicitly obey instructions issued from time to time by the board. The 
duties of volunteers shall be to preserve order, to regulate meetings, 
hartals, and processions, and to render social service in emergencies in 
accordance with instructions given to them. No volunteer shall be enlisted 
who is known to be a bad character. The Central Board shall be under 
the control of and appointed by the Pcovindal Congress Committees. 
Khilafat volunteers should also form part of the national volunteers and 
be subject to the control of the Central Provincial Board. No one under • 
eighteen shall be enlisted as volunteer. 

THE PLEDGE 

So long as I remain in any volunteer organisation I shall faithfully and 
diligently carry out all the instnictions received from my superiors. I 
shall observe the pledge of non-violence in word and in deed, and shall 
inculcate the spirit of non-violence amongst others. I shall regard the 
pledge as binding upon me so long as the policy of non-violence is con- 
tinued by the nation. \ shall run all rides attendant upon the performance 
of my duty. 
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hand-weaving should be the chief occupation to be spread among the 
refugees. 

Resolved also that the Kerala Relief Committee formed by Sjt. C. 
Rajagopalachariar be recommended to add Sjt. Mathuradas Purushottam 
as member of the Committee and that the Committee be instructed to for- 
ward monthly reports of its worfc. 
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Resolutions of the Working Committee Held at Bombay 
on the 17th January 1922 

4. The Working Committee places on record its thanks to Pandit 
Malaviyaji and his fellow convenm for convening the conference of per- 
sons belonging to the various political parties in the country, for the 
purpose of considering the existing tension and having considered the 
resolutions of the conference the Committee resolves that the offensive 
civil disobedience contemplated by the Ahmcdabad Congress be not 
started till the 31st day of January 1922 or pending result of the negotia- 
tions undertaken by the Committee of the Malaviya Conference for a 
Round Tab’c Conference whichever may be the first date. 

The Working Committee considers it necessary for the purpose of 
creating an atmosphere favourable for a successful Round Table Confer- 
ence that: 

(a) All notifications and notices declaring illegal and prohibiting the 
formation of volunteer corps, public meetings, picketing and normal 
activities of the Congress or the Kbilafat Committee be withdrawn and 

the prisoners undergoing prosecution or conviction in respect of such 
notices be discharged or released as the case may be. 

(b) All Fatwa prisoners including the Ali Brothers and their com- 
panions be released. 

(c) All other prisoners already convicted or under-trial for non-violent 
or other innocent activities be dealt withand discharged in the manner 
appointed therefor in the resolution of the Conference, and 

(d) That simultaneously with the performance of the foregoing acts by 
the Govemments concerned and in the event of a Round Table Conference 
being called and pending such conference, all hartals, picketing and civil 
disobedience should cease. 

In order to avoid any misunderstanding about the Congress demands 
the Working Committee desires to draw the attention of the Committee 
appointed by the Malaviya Conference to the Khilafat, the Punjab and 
the Swaraj claims as stated publicly from time to time from Congress 
platforms and to state that therefore the Congress and the Khilafat 
representatives will be bound to demand full settlement of the three 
claims. 

5. Resolved that a sum not etcccding Rs. 84,000 be sanctioned as a 

grant for the relief of the refugees from the area of distress in Malabar, 

the money to be paid to the Kerala Provincial Congress Committee m 
such instalments as may be determined by Mahatma Gandhi from time 
to time. 

Resolved further that the Kerala Committee be instructed th.it no 
able-bodied person should be supported out of the relief fund without 
some sort of work being taken from him and that hand-spinning and 
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Proceed, .ss of I'e Meeilngofho 

MohJma CaodhVs Reside,^ ot Bordol. oo the I M cmd 

12lh February 1921 

I. Ths Working Comnittcn deplores the wsnlonly 

at Chanri Chaura in having to “ Emilies of the 

burned the Police Thana and tenders its sympa y 

bereaved. everv time Mass Civd Disobedi- 

In view of Nature’s repeated wanung has taken place 

cnce has been imminent some popular vio non-violcnt enough 

indicating that the “““stance being the tragic and 

for Mass Civil Disobedience, the lawst ins working Committee 

terrible events at Chauri Chaura near or contemplated at 

of the Congress resolves that Mass ivi . ...yets the local Congress 
Bardoli and elsewhere be suspende the land revenue 

Committee forthwith to advise the ^ » whose payment might have 
and other taxes due to 'be Govemmen a Disobedience, and instructs 
been suspended in anticipation ofM .^^^jj.jPsive nature, 

them to suspend every other PKP*** . jhall be continued till the 

The suspension of Mass repetition of popular 

atmosphere is so non-violent as to -.jn jueb as at Bombay and 

utrooitie. such as « Gwakbpur o, h^hgan sre ^ 

Madraarespcctivcly on the I7ihNovem Working Committee 

In order to promote a organisations to stop activi- 

advises, till further instructions, all t^ngfc ® .jgpp,ent save normal 
ties specially designed to ®" i^ftols, wherever an absolutely 

Congress activities including . rhat end all picketing shall 

peaceful atmosphere can be assured an purpose of warning the 

be stopped save for 'be bona-fide and P««Iuip^^ 
visitors to liquor-shops against the evi specially selected by 

controlled by persons of known good cbaraci 

the Congress Committee concerned. instructions the stoppage 

The Working Committee advises o^ercly for the purpose 

of all volunteer processions and p meetings; this, howeve , 

of defiance of the notification Congress and other Com- 

shall not interfere with the pnvatc me conduct of the 

mittees or public meetings which arc ^ 

normal activities of the Congress. ihe notice of the Working om 

Complaints having been , jg |he zemindars, the Wor 'ing 

mittec that ryots are not paying orennisations to inform the o’ 
Committee advises Congress workers a jcsolutions of the n 

that such withholding of rents is j. country. 

gress and that it Is injurious to the ^hat the Congres 

The Working Committee aswtes th ^igh,, and that 

movement is in no way intended to Committee’s desire is that red- 
even where the ryots have grievances 
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Rts(fhi!lon cf Oit Workhx CarMltUf k/!J ct Surat cm tk/ 

31 it January 3922 

II. The Working Commitlee baling coisiiJeretl ihe ftio!o5ion of itc 
IlarJoIi Taluka Conference fcgarJiug ruu civil diiobfJicfJce dc««* 
lo congraluJatc ihe people of that Taluka uperj their iclf-ucrsScisx 
resohe to ofler maw civil duobedience #cJ uithev then every luecotia 
their patriotic cfTott. The WorkingCommstlce advim til other parti of 
India lo cooperate with the people of Ilaijoli Taluka by refraining frota 
mau or indiiiilual civil divob^ience cf an aggrciiive character cacept 
upon the cxprcii conient of MahatmOandht previeuily obtained. Pr‘>* 
vidcJ (hat m nocaie ihall there be any rctaiaiion tn Ihe cor.ditionr Uid 
do»n therefor either by the All India Congrnt Commlltccat Delhi or 
by the Congrcii at Ahmedabad. Provided further that this retoluticrt 

shall in no way be interpreted so as to interfere with the p.'rteni defensive 

Civil disobedience going on in the country whether tn respect of pOtiS* 
cation under the Criminal Law Anendmeci Act or Ihe Seditious Meetings 
Act. or orders under the ordinary law of tha cou.ntry restrieting the hberty 
of the dtireni. 

The Working Commitlee advises the people throughout Ihe province* 
to pay op the tax due by theraioiheCovcrnmefitwhetherdirectlyoc 
indittcUy through Zemindars or Taluqdars eacepl in such cases of direct 

pa}ffleni to the Government where previous consent has been obtained 
from Mahatma Gandhi for sutpention of payment preparatory to nasi 
civil disobedience. 
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Proceed, he Mee„ouofd« 

MaludL Gandhi’s Residence a, BnM - 
12th Fehntary 1921 

[. The Working Committee f ' '“^"“LTtabtonnd wnntonly 

at Chanri Cbaura in having the families of the 

burned the Police Thana and tenders its sympathy to tn 

bereaved. evcrv time Mass CiVil Disobedi- 

In view of Nature’s repeated warnings 

ence has been imminent some popular ” non-violent enough 

indicating that the atmosphere in t c the tragic and 

for Mass Civil Disobedience, the laresi i ^vorking Committee 

terrible events at Chauri Chauta near n:«ob'edicnce contemplated at 
of the Congress resolves that Mass ovii ^ congress 

Bardoli and elsewhere be _”^,ors to pay the land revenue 

Committee forthwith to advise the payment might have 

and other taxes due to the civil Disobedience, and instructs 

been suspended in of an offensive nature, 

them to suspend every other P”P^. 2,c<jicoce shall be continued till the 
The suspension of Mass C‘y»ID«^ «;„,,.„petitioh of popular 
atmosphere is so non-violent ^ to ,ocb as at Bombay and 

atrocities such as at j92I and 13 January last. 

M.drM,e,pcc,ivclyonth.l7lh No.«mb«H«l C=mm,u.e 

InordsF to promote a ?'?«'“' “Sotem otganlsatioitt to slop aol.v - 
adviscs, till further instfucttons. iorprisODment save normal 

lies specially designed fairrolt, wherever an absolutely 

Congress activities including fat end all picketing shall 

peaceful atmosphere caa be ^ „fu, purpose of warning the 
be stopped save for >b' b»“. drioHeS- ™=b b'?"'ng to be 

visitors to liquor-sbops against ibe e „d specially selected by 

controlled by persons of knownb 

the Congress Committee further instructions the 

The Working Committee ad«s U fee the purpose 

of all volunteer Jatdiog such e"""”®'- * ° com 

of deSaoce of the of Congress and other Com 

shall not intetfero wi'b the pnvole “ conduct of the 

millees or public meetings wbicB me 

normal activities et the Cooge=»- „ .t, untie, of the Weeding J^m- 
Complaiuts having beer. b;e»S«^„ n. .'"'"bars the Working 
mitteethat ryots are POt^eT.^ 


that such withholding of tens „ uf ,be country. 

gross and that it is injurious zemindars that the Congress 

The Working Comm'“"„SB 'b'*' "SH' "Sb“ =»'' 'bat 

movement is in no way rntend^'^ ,bu Committee's desite is that ted- 
even where the ryots baveg 
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rcss should be sought by mutual consultations and by the usual recourse 
to arbitrations. 

Complaints having been brought to the notice of the Working Com* 
miitee that in the formation of VolunttM Corps great laxity ptevwk in 
the selection and that insistence is not had on the full use of hand-spun 
and hand-woven Khaddar and on the full observance by Hindus of the 
rule as to the removal of untouchability nor is care being taken to ascer- 
tain that the candidates believe fully in the observance of non-violence 
in intent, word and deed in terms of the Congress resolution, the Work- 
ing Committee calls upon all Congress organisations to revise their lists 
and remove from them the names of allsuch volunteers as do not strictly 

conform to the requirements of the pledge. 

The Working Committee is of opinion that unless Congressmen carry 
out to the full the Congress constitution and the resolutions from time 
to time issued by the Working Committee, it is not possible to achieve 
its objects expecUtiously or at ail. 

The foregoing resolution will have effect only pending the meeting to be 
specially convened of the All India Congress Committee and thereafter 
subject to confirmation by it, (he secretary to call such jneeling as early 
as possible after consultatioa with Hakim Ajmal Khan. 

I2lh February 

On the 12th February the fotlovdng further resolutions were passed. 

in. Whereas the Gorakhpur tragedy is a powerful proof of the fact 
that the massoundhassotyetfullyrealisedtbenccessityofnoD*vioIence 
as an integral, active and chief part of Mass Civil Disobedience, and 
whereas the reported indiscriminate acceptance of persons as volunteers 
in coatravention of the Congress iostruclions betrays want of appreciation 
of the vital part of Satyagraha and whereas in the opinion of the Working 
Committee the delay in the attainmeot of the national aim is solely due 
to the weak and incomplete execution in practice of the constitution of 
the Congress and with a view of perfecting the internal organisation. 

The Working Committee advises all Congress organisations to be en- 
gaged in the following activities: 

(1) To enlist at least one croro of members of the Congress. 

Note (i);— Since peace (non-violence) and legitimateness (truth) are the 
essence of tue Congress creed, no person should be enlisted who does 
not believe in non-violence and truth as indispensable for the attain- 
ment of Swaraj. The creed of the Congress must therefore be carefully 
explained to each person who is appealed to, to join the Congress. 

Note (ii):— The workers should note that no one who does not pay the 
annual subscription can be regarded as a qualified Congress man; all 
the old members are therefore to be advised to re-register their names. 

(2) To popularise the spinning wheel and to organise the manu- 
facture of hand-spun and hand-woven Khaddar. 
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.hi. 

inKhaddar and it is recommended that wun 
others, they should themselves learn hand*spinning. 

(3) To organise national schools. 

No picketing of Government 

but reliance should he placed ttpon the tnpenonty of nattona 

in all vital matters to command attendance. 

(4) To organise the Depressed Ctoes t*',o°send'their 

their social, mental and moral conditioii, ordinary facilities 

children to national schools and to provide for the 
which the other citizens enjoy. 

/fole.'-Whilst therefore where wells must be 

is still strong in places, separate sc oo s .tjpuid be made to draw 
maintained out of Congress funds, the people to allow 

8'jch children to national schools and p 
the untouchables to use the common wehs. 

the peopJ® addicted 

(5) To organise the temperance cam^i^ appeal 

to the dtink habit by house to home vtsits and to rely m 
to the drinker in his home than upon pictetins. settlement 

(S) To organise village and town panebayal 1 

of all disputes, reliance being placed obedience to them. 

and the truthfulness of panchaya. decisions to ensure on 

„ of coercioa no social 

ATMa'-Iu order to avoid cveu the aPP'e obey the 

boycott should be resorted to agains 

panehaya. decisions. „„»g all classes and 

P) In order to promote and which is the aim of 

•sees and mutual goodwill, the “‘“’’'“‘“S , smial service depattmem 

the movement of non-cooperation, to org „ ^s in times of i 
that will render help to all irrespective o 

or accident. ^ 

Note:~~A non-cooperator whilst cue of illn^^ 

deem it a privilege to render personal 

dent to every person whether Engh o*' upon 

^8) To continue the Tilak to pay at least 

every Congress man or Congress sympat^« send ev^ 

redth part of his annua! income for 19- • the Tilak h 

aionih twenty five per cent of its jnc -ttee. . .^;on 

Swarajya Fund to the All India Congress fortbeomms 

The above resolution shall if necessary- 

of the All India Congress Committee for « 
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RfsahL'k'/ts PoufJhy the IV^rlclng CtmmUtee at AhneJahad 
an the J7 th end iSth March 1922 

2 . Tbe Working CoramiltcceoneraiuIaieiJht country uron the acaiv 
lary k«lf*fe4traint anil peace oHrtved ihfoojhoul ibe length and bftaJth 
of the land on and iince the artcat of Mahatma Gandhi, and taittt that 
the vunc digniCed leitramt will be continued during the tomf 
which the people tnuit look forward. 

Tlic Working Committee is of opinion that observance of perfect peace 

in the country at this moment of tupretne Inal is a slrnung proof of the 

progress of non-stolence and ii further of opinion that Mahalina Gandhi's 
arrest and the restraint observed by the country have coniiderab!)' 
nds’anced the cause of (he Khilafat. the runjab and Swaraj. 

The Working Committee deiirea to make It clear that hfabatna 
Gandlu't arteal makes co change ta the progratatac recenlljr laid down 
in the Iktrdoli'Delhi molutiotti and calls upon all Congreii organititioas 
to devote themselves to the prosecution of the constructive programme 
laid down therein. The Working Committee warn* tbs rrovinesa! 
Committees against any hasty use of the pow'ers conferred upon them 
in respect of indiddual ciril disobedience whether defensive or aggressive. 

The Working Committee regards the universal adoption of the spinniag 
svheeland of (heeonsequent use of band-spun and hand-woven Kbaddar 
as essential for (he atuinment of the country's goat and therefore urges 
all Congress end Khilafat organisations to prosecute (he Khaddar pr^ 
gramme much more ssgorously than hitherto. 

tnesraueh ns the use of Khaddar apart from its great and undoubted 
political value !i bound to gi>x to millions of India's homes a steady 
cottage industry needed for the nation's spare hours and is calcubted to 
supplement the slender resources of ciiUioni of half-starved poor people 
and is thus bound to establish a link between classes and mauei the Work- 
ing Committee hopes that men and women of all parties and races, inhabit- 
ing India irrespective of political colour will lend their beany support and 
cooperation to the mosement and to that end authorises Mian Mahomed 
Jlaji Jan Mahomed Choiani and Sjt. Jamnalal Baja) to interview capitalists 
and others in order to put the growing national cottage industry on a 
sound economic basis. 



Af p6ndiJ{ M J 

of, He WorHin, 

„„ 12, h to Hrt Af^ '«2 committoe: 

20. That the following Khaddat Scheme be a P 

The Working Committee resolves ttat °4onl(l be made by 

programme now before the coun^, P”* . -nujumption of hand- 

Lfy provinee to stimnlate the produetron 

spiin and band-woven khaddar on a son . -j technical advice 
With a view to help the provinces by way -g^jence of other parts 

and to make available to each ,mation the Working Com- 

and to collect and disseminate usefu i o ’ . organization 

mittee resolves to entrust Seth ®^"4tee sanctions Rs. 17 

of a special department for which the Comm 

The department shall consist of three divisions. 

1. Technical instruction. 

2. Production. 

3. Sale. , . . 

the Sabarmati Asbratn 

TcchnicaUnstruction will be provided or a pjovince 
undtr ths direction of Mr. ^ “ ,h|s instilule for “ 

invited to send two or three students ea production. Stud 

course, to be traiued iu nH «=' .rorganiratiou of khad. 

trained in this institute will be ^snective provinces. 

centres or similar training institutes m co-ordination oM 

The Department of Production cloth. Xh= 

provincial work and the Jc,],e administration oflocalo s” 

inent will not ordinarily interfere a^jrect the department wi 

lions. Mr. LakhmidasPurshotwmvrdld.rect the 

or a staff of travelling inspectors. ia some seleeip 

The Sale, department trill <’P'“.“a„ unable to prov.de adequato 
where Provincial Congress C*””™ ,,„jam will be m 

facilities for consumers. Mr. Vitbaldasleeajuto 

'tSnalaiPaiaiwii. be responsMc 

department and general propaganda w 

for the administration of financ^ fnrwarded by the jjsoosal 

All applications for loans to the Working 

Jamnalal who will submit them . of cm 6 , 

with bis ovm recommendatious. P«>"^f , 5.000 ia ant.cpauon of tu 
amnalal may grant loans _ not cx ^ r/,mmittee shall 

Vorking Committee’s sanction. . Working Co . 

In deciding applications provinces and the 

eep in view both the requirements help oe 


Working Committee’s sanction. . WorWng 

In deciding applications '“J^’^Xrorinees and the "tent 
keep in view both the rcqujiemeom o P help e 

Investments in khadi in order to stimulate 
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The Fatwa of the Vtma 


QUERY: What a, = .h« P^nu!” 

lawyers of the Sacred Law regarding 

2. Is itwithin the scope of cooperation. 

(.,,oEean.e.be,of.Ee«.«n.Cou„..aof.haOova,n.e 

Mia; f Vakil (lawyer) or a Mukhtar etc. 

(i) to carry on the profession of a vani t r 

(in British Courts); , . e-„„.™inent or Government-aiilea 

(c) to receive education through the G ,o receive 

Colleges or Schools; or to get children M 

Government aid or grant for Educ and to receive i 

(d) to hold the posts of Honorary Magistra 
from the Government? 

ANSWER to question No. 2: . (.operation, because, they 

All those things fall "“‘‘i? “Xen and indi-ee.ly tender h ip 
directly engender love for °7^Sn. of ’'a.k. 
toit. Theiefote, according to the Muslim to keep hi”“’' 
eoopetstion) it is incumbent on e iT aforesaid 

ftent all Ihese things. Even for „p all lb. afores 

operation It is necessary for m iniunc- 

a bricby mcolio”';*' 

Following are the grounds, ^ 

tion; 

BOYCorr OF COUNCILS 

(0) The object of these Counml^*'^",^'g,„ aid in ils s'ab'bly’ 

(1) Very often snch acts arc enacted^ ^ in 

with the laws of 'alar"’ observe "'““o "^c'for God (Peace 

for, or support such laws, o «„chlaws- TbeProphe 
spite of having a right to oppo*® 
be on him!) says: 


• t (the Codeof 

■■If any one of you sees anylWnS if be has "‘>““‘b’’"™ou°d 

is binding on him to stop i _ y ^j,jjot do this even 
ne hand) then by bis tongue and ii n 
lo so— (dislike it)— in bis heart. 
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Hut Muslim memben do all these things (tit. rfor<««. of ttjpr«ft 
such laws or keep itlent) as is borne out by past events and the eihtinj 
laws. 

(f) Councils include members of the Hriiith nation also, »h!ch is 
tjrannical and an enemy of Islam. It 5s ptohibiJcd, according to the 
Ians of Shariat, to occupy seats of honour by the s/dc of such menben- 
Allah sa)"!: 

“Sit not with Ike tyranttafter 
You come to know them.*’ 

(<f) It IS esvcnlial for the members of the Council to lake an oaih cf 
allegiance and fideJiiy lo the Gos-emrrent. In the present ci'rcunttfaaees 
it is unlawful for a Mussulman to voluntarily and willingly declare 
himself faithful, obedient and a well-wisher of ike Government. 
Therefore the oath of allegiance is Haram (foib'ildm) and Js * 
great sin. 
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Mahatma Gaadkrs Statement before the Court 

Before readiog Us wrUtenstalemrat, Mr. Oandhijpote a few words 

as introductory remarks to the whole ^tem ^ ^ entirely en- 

■■Before I read tUs stateraeat * „mectioa with ray 

dorse the learned Advocate-General f ,:- .q mg in all the statements 

harable self. I thirJr “""'J 1”“,° „o desire whatsoever 

that he has made because at >= preach disaffection towards the 
to conceal from this Court the fact * P almost a passion with me, 
existing system of Government has entirely in the right when he 

mid the kamed Advoeate-Omreral « f “ srith my con- 

says that my preaching of disaffection I ^^^j^enecd much earlier and 

nection with ■■Young India, bu painful duty to 

in the statement that I am about to read. It He penog 

admit before this Court ;‘“;””'";l““nfuld„.y with me but 

slated hv the Advocate-General. It'S that rests upon 


I have to discharge mat ““'J biame that the leaiaeo no— 

my shoulders, and I wish to endow in connection with the Bombay 

cate-Geneial has thrown on my ‘’‘°'^*2e,„,icliaura occnrrences.Tlunt- 

occurrcnces.Madrasoccurrencesand ^ ^p^r night, it is 

ing over these deeply and sleeping ’ H, diabolical crimes of 

impossible for me to dissociate my s^ay He is quite tight when 

Chaurl Chaura or the mad b“!'««‘f®anSaSl'«i'''^“f"' 

hesays.thatasamanoftesponabihty, j„sfiance of this "'“'J'’' 

of education, having had a fair share ‘ P I mew 

should have known the consequences of evw^^^ j f„a I won d 

that I was playing with ffre. * ™ • Hat I would have faded 

still do the sine. I have felt it this mowUE » ^ 

myduty.ifl didnotsaywhallsaidhe J Hon-violenre 

I wanted to avoid violence. I of my «">'■ f" 

is theliist article ofmy faith. U |S »ls» to a system which I 

I had ,0 make my choice. I had m.Mr I „ the 

considered had done an irreparable ^ f„„h, when they understood 

risk of ,he mad futf <’fWP“P^H, ™op!e have sometimes gone 
the truth from my lips. I hnoj Herefore here to submit n ^ 

I am deeply sorry for it aud I am therel ^ I do no' 

penalty but to the highest P”*® _ therefore, to invite and c y 

plead any extenuating act. Vf ‘n to iSie.ed upon 
submit to the highest penalty tha to me to be the big _ pojng 

is a deliberate crime and wha ”^"oj„dg=,is as I. "" 1»« 
a citizsn. The only course open > Tc^En your post, or inflic . 
to say iQ my statement cither ° - .^jtemand law . -,f con- 

severest penalty, if you believe tha j do not expect tha ‘ .jj 

to administer are good my statement yo ,, ^j,js 

version, but by the time I have fiiu . _ mthio my hreas 
haps have a glimpse of what i* 
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maddest risk which a sane man can run.” 

The statement was then read out 

STATEMENT 

“I owe it perhaps to the Indian publio and to the public in England, 
to placate which this prosecution is mainly taken up, that I should explain 
why from a staunch loyalist and cooperator I have become an uncom- 
promising Oisaffectionist and non-cooperator. To the Court too I should 
say why I plead guilty to the charge of promoting disaffection towards 
the Government established by law in India. 

My public life began in 1893 in South Africa in troubled weather. My 
first contact with British authority in that country was not of a happy 
character. I discovered that as a man and an Indian I had no rights. 
More correctly I discovered that I had no rights as a man because I was 
an Indian. 

But I was not baffled. I thought that this treatment of Indians was 
an excrescence upon a system that was intrinsically and mainly good. 
I gave the Government my voluntaiy and hearty cooperation, criticising 
it freely where I felt it was faulty but never wishing its destruction. 

Consequently when the existence of the Empire was threatened in 1899 
by the Boer challenge, I offered my services to it, raised a volunteer 
ambulance corps and served at several actions that took place for the 
relief of Ladysmith. Similarly in 1906 at the time of the Zulu revolt I 
raised a stretcher-bearer party and served till the end of the ‘rebellion*. 
On both these occasions I received medals and was even mentioned in 
despatches. For my work in South Africa I was given by Lord Hardinge 
a I^iser-i-Hind Gold Medal. Whenlhe War broke out In 1914 between 
England and Germany I raised a volunteer ambulance corps in London 
consisting of the then resident Indians in London, chiefly students. Its 
work was acknowledged by the authorities to be valuable. Lastly in India 
when a special appeal was made at the War Conference in Delhi in 1918 
by Lord Chelmsford for recruits, I struggled at the cost of my health to 
raise a corps in Kheda and the response was being made when the hostili- 
ties ceased and orders were received that no more recruits were wanted. 
In all these efforts at service I was actuated by the belief that it was 
possible by such services to gain a status of full equality in the Empire 
for my countrymen. 

The first shock came in the shape of the Rowlatt Act, a law designed 
to rob the people of all real freedom. I felt called upon to lead an inten- 
sive agitation against it. Then followed the Punjab horrors beginning 
with the massacre at Jallianwala Bagh and culminating in crawling orders, 
public flogging and other indescribable humiliaiions. I discovered too 
that the plighted word of the Prime Minister to Mussulmans of 
India regarding the integrity of Turkey and the holy places of Islam 
was not likely to be fulfilled. But inspite of the forebodings and the 
grave warnings of friends, at the Amritsar Congress in 1919 I fought for 

co-operation and working the Montagu-Cfaelmsford reforms, hoping 
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that tha Prime Minister would redeem htapiom^e to the Into 

mans, that the Punjab wound would healed 

indeqnate and unsatisfaetory though they were, marked a new 

Shattered. 

redeemed. The Punjab erime was 

not only unpunished but remained m “™ e„n rewarded, 

pensions from the Indian revenue, and i ^ ^ 

I saw too that not only did the reforms n _ y_dia of her wealth and of 

they were only a method of further dratmng India of her we 

prolonging her servitude. _ connection had 

I came reluctantly to the conclusion politically and 

made India more helpless then sh f resistance against any 

economically. A disarmed India has n p aict with him. So much 

aggressorifshe wanted to engage in an anne 

is this the case that some of our 5"®" • i. ' status. She has become 

generations before she can achieve the famines. Before the British 
so poor that she has little power of rcsi«| 8 cottages just the supple- 
advent India spun and wove in ' agricultural resources. TWs 
ment she needed for adding to her mea^e ^een ruined by incredi- 

cottage industry, so vital for India sexisten . witnesses. 

bly heartless and inhuman procMSCS ^ ...arved masses of India' 
Little do town-dwellers k"®"' imow that their miserable 
slowly sinking to lifelessness. . for the work they do for the 

comfort represents the brokerage th^ brokerage are sucked from the 
foreign exploiter, that the profits ^d ‘h* esublished by law 

m„sB. Little du they realise that * ^ the masses^ No 

iu British India is earned on for thi P the evidence 

sophistry, no jugglery in figtms -y-m to the naked eye. 

that the skeletons in many ^Pugtod and the town^wellers 


sopmstry, no juggierj ■» to me . 

that the skeletons in England and the town^wellers 

1 have no doubt whatsoever t a above, for this cn 

0l India will have to answer, 'f „„uiied in histoiy- T'''’™.' ‘ . 
against humanity which is P^*“P* ro,ciga exploiter. My un *os 

in this country hL been used to serve IheJ^-SOj^P bel.eve tb > 

examination of the Punjab Matha wholly had. MfeP 

at least ninety-five pet oeutorw"™*";”;"; ,„„n,„sio» that .» nm 
ence of political cases in Indra ,„,ally innocent. 

out of every ten the condemne in ninety-nine cases out o 

consisted in the love of their conn ty. jn^, Europeans m t 

justice has been denied to I”*”” I. my 

of India. This is not an during to do with such case'. In J 

almost every Indian who has tad auyttmg^ p„stitoted consconsly 

opinion the administration of the ^ .uumriates 

unconsciously for the ^®‘'®*’V°^/_fp„glishnien and engaged 

The greatest misfortune jenow that they 

in the administration of the coun ry I am satisfied tha . • 

in the crime 1 have attempted to are aclmm.stenng 

lishmen and Indian officials hones y 
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one of the best system devised in the world and that India is making 
steac^ though slow progress. They do not laiow (hat a subtle but effec- 
tive system of terrorism and an organised display of force on the one hand, 
and the deprivation of all powers of retaliation or self-defence on the 
other, have emasculated the people and induced in them the habit of 
simulation This awful habit has added to the ignorance and the self- 
deception of the administrators. Section 124A under which I am happily 
charged is perhaps the prince among the political section of the Indian 
Penal Code designed to suppress the liberty of the citizen. Affection 
cannot be manufactured or regulated fay law. If one has no affection for 
a person or system one should be free to give the fullest expression to 
his disaffection, so long as he does not contemplate, promote or incite 
to violence. But the section under which Mr. Banker and I are charged 
is one Under which mere promotion of disaffection is a crime. 1 have 
studied some of the cases tried under it, and I know that some of the 
most loved of India’s patriots have been convicted under it. I consider it 
a privilege, therefore, to be charged under that section. I have endea- 
voured to give in their briefest oulJine the reasons for iny disaffection. 
I have no personal ill will against any jingle administrator, much less can 
I have any disaffection towards the King’s person. But I hold it to be a 
virtue to be disaffected towards a Government which in its totality has 
done more barm to India than anyprevioussystem. India is less manly 
under the British rule than she ever was before. Holding such a belief, 
I consider it to be a sin to have affection for the system. And it has been 
a precious privilege for me to be able to write what I have in the various 
articles tendered in evidence against me. 

In fact, I believe that I have rendered a service to India and England 
by showing in non-cooperation the way out of the unnatural state in 
which both are living. In my humble opinion, non-cooperation with evil 
is as much a duty as is co-operation with good. But in the past, non- 
cooperation has been deliberately expressed in violence to the evil-doer. 
I am endeavouring to show to my countrymen that violent non-coopera- 
tion only multiplies evil and that as evil can only be sustained 
by violence, withdrawal of support of e«I requires complete abstention 
from violence. Non-violence implies voluntary submission to the penalty 
for non-cooperation with e«l. I am here, therefore, to invite and submit 
cheerfully to the highest penalty that can be inflicted upon me for what 
in law is a deliberate crime and what appears to me to be the highest duty 
of a citizen. The only course open to you, the Judge, is either to resign 
your post and thus dissociate yourself from evil, if you feel that the 
law you are called upon to administer is an ewl and that in reality I am 
innocent; or to inflict on me the severest penalty if you believe that the 
system and the law you are assisting to administer are good for the 
people of this country and that my activity is therefore injurious to the 
public weal.” 



JUDGMENT 


The followini is the full text of the judgment: 

“Mf. Gandhi, you have made my task easy in one way by pleading 
guilty to the charge. Nevertheless what remains, n^ely the determina- 
tion of a just sentence, is perhaps as difficult a proposition as a judge m 

this country could have to face. The law is no respecter o persons. 
Nevertheless it will be impossible to ignore the fact that you are m a 

different category from any person I have ever tried or am likely to Have 

to try. It would be impossible to ignore the fact that m t e eyes o 
millions of your countrymen, you are a great patriot an agrea • 

Even those who differ from you in politics look upon you as a man o i 

ideals and of noble and of even saintly life. * SiS! 

character only. It is not my duty and I do not presume to ju ge 

you in any other character. Itismyduly tojudgeyou asam . . 

the law, who by his own admission has broken the aw -jjg 

what an orfinan- man mntt appear to grave offend aEa.^ fl-e 
Sute. I do not forget that you have cootutcntly p eached agams 
violence and that you have on many occasions, as I ain S ^ 

done much to pjevent violence. But having 

your political teaching and the natote of many violence 

addreiied, how you could have coat, need o “ J ““ ,i,y 
would not be the inevitable consequence, it passed my p / 

“tSiptohablyfewpeoplcin India, who do^ 

that you ehould have made it ® jat is due to you apinst 

at liberty. But it ie so. 'OrlhS *» public, and I 

What appears to me to be cedent of a case in many 

propose in passing sentence to follow tb p years ago, I mean 

respects similar to this case that was <lecid section. The sentence 

- the case against Bal Gangadhar a sentence of simple 

that was passed upon him as it consider it unreasonable, I 

>mprisonment for six years. ^l. T-jt-t j.e. a sentence of two 

think, that you should be classed wi • years in all, 

years simple imprisonment on each coun lite to say in doing 

which 1 feel it my duty to pats upon you and I thouW n i, pprsibte for the 
.0 that if the eoutse of eveuu no »”C^11 he better 

Government to reduce the period and release you, « 
pleased than I.** 
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niea and women but all the while Mr. Gandhi was smiling and cool and 
giving encouragement to everybody who came to him. Mr. Banker also 
was smiling and taking this in a light-hearted way. After all his friends 
had taken leave of him, Mr. Gandhi was taken out of the Court to the 
Sabarmati Jail. And thus the great trial finished. 

Deshbandhu Des's Statement to his Countrymen 
The following Statement regarding his case was authorised by Desh- 
bandhu to be published after judgment had been delivered. It was not 
made in Court but is meant for his countrymen: 

ARREST 

I was arrested on the lOth of December. One of the two police officers, 
who came to my house, came upstairs. When ! was ready to accompany 
him, 1 asked him whether there was a warrant? He said there was, but it 
was at the Police Office at Lai Baaar. I asked him what was the charge? 
He said Sec. 17(2) or something likeit. 1 was then taken to La! Baror. 
No warrant was shown to me there. From there 1 was brought to the 
Presi dency Jail. On Monday, the I2th, at about 11 am. a police officer 
came to my cell. I believe his name is Mr. Kidd. He told me that I was 
at that time in police custody and that my case bad been remanded by the 
police till the neat day. On making enquiries he further said that I bad 
been arrested under no warrant of any Magistrate but on suspicion under 
Sec. 54 of the Code of Criminal Procedure, of having committed an 
offence under Sec. 17(2) o^ the Criminal Low Amendment Act. I asked 
whether there had been any amendment of the law since I left the Bar? 
He said, ‘No/ Sec. 54 of the Cr. P. Code empowers a police officer to 
arrest on suspicion of any congntzable offence. The offence under Sec. 
17(2) of the Criminal Law Amendment Act is non-cognisable. My arrest 
was, therefore, without any legal authority. Further 1 was produced 
before a bfagistralc or rather a Nfagistrate was produced before me in 
front of my cell at about 5 p.m. on Monday, the 12th of Dec., i.c.* at 
least 48 hours after my illegal arrest and detention. 

CHARGE 

Onthe20ih January, a charge was framed against me. My trial took 

place in the CiviUail at Alipore. On this date witness Mr. S.N. Banerjec 
was further examined and another new witness, Mr. Brewster, was 
examined. At the previous hearing, the Magistrate did not frame any 
charge as he said further evidence was necessary. On this occasion as 

toon as the evidence was recorded the Magistrate said he would frame a 

charge against me under Sec. 17 of the Criminal Law Amendment Act; 
and a copy of the charge was handed over to me. To my surprise 1 found 
that it had been fj-ped from before. How could the hfagistratc frame the 
charge without this additional eridence which was adduced on this date 

in the Civil Jail? Was the hfagistrale privately apprised of the nature of 

the evidence which was coming or had the Magistrate made up his mind 

from the very beginning that be wonM convict? 
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The charge itself is representative of the farcical nature of the trial. 

It is merely a repetition ofthe wording of the Section. It indicates clearly 
that neither the Public Prosecutor not the Magistrate had any idea as to 

how the evidence before the Court could amount to a criminal 0®"“' “ 
was, therefore, found safer to insert in the charge all the words of the 

^‘xheCTidence adduced against me was 

sisted of some of the messages which appeared in t e newspap 

letter sending one of these messages to the Press. e pr . 

thus depended upon the proof of the signatures which 

alleged were mi'ne. To prove these signatures the Pt“e»"on atfirst 

called Mr. S N. Banerjee, who is a Deputy Sup-rmtendc 

Special Branch. He fi a very short time came “ B 

Munitions Board Case. I doubt if he ever noticed iny ® 

certainly not acquainted with my °„n the Munition^ 

which he has put in bsing the receipt of my the sisnature 

Board-Ex. 15(1). was not signed in his prcs.nc^ a hough 

is undoubtedly mine. He said that he had ^ circums- 

once. He did not say when, how, how many tim s _ 

tances. The Magistrate did not thiijc it •believed’ 

tioai, although my case p/|om), Ex. 11(1), 11(2). 

the following signatures were mine. Ex.4(U, • t 11(1) and 

and (Eit.) 1(1) or these signatures, Mr. Brewster says Ess. m , 

12 (1) are not in my handwriting. . . write. 

The next witness is Mr. Brewster. t lay. nor did the 

When, how .or under what him to test his 

Magistrate think it necessary to pul any q .aw me write once 

capacity to depose as to my handwriting. he as 

at Alipore and once at Arrah. On could he, when he was 

an expert witness and I cross-examined mm. acquainted with my 

Under cross-examination, snatch an opportuni^ ^^^^^^ j 3555^ 

handwriting and specially „y„,:,i„g or my signature. In his 

he is not acquainted with cither my h handwriting 

capacity of a witness who is personally 1 inwboth the signature 

and signature, he proves Ex. 4(1). 10(1) and 

as well as the three lines written . Exs. 4(1), 10(*) 

expert, he says that these rignatures. in . handwriting as 

including the three lines written above, are ej^pert. all that 

the model Ex. 15(1). With regard * ..^graphs of the disputed 

is necessary to point out is that he made . not giving expert 

handwritings and the signatures. It w, 

testimony. . j .n bv these witnesses, is 

I assert that not one of the signatures ep signature, Ex. 11(2). 

mine, nor ate the three lines written a j^^ymar Ray 

Eg. 4(1) end Ex. 10(1) nre L J end both Ex. 1 1(2). ^ 

Ex. 11(1) is signatures are in the handwrnmg 

signature and the three lines of writing a • ^ by somebody m 

of Sj. Hemendra Nath Das Gupta. Ex. ui j 
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the office— it is certainly not my agnature. 

But although the signatures and writings are not mine I accept the 
full responsibility regarding the messages. The bureaucracy bad me 
arrested illegally. The Magistrate draws up a charge of the description 
and proceeds on evidence of handwriting which is extremely amusing. 
Further, this must be borne in mind that it is necessary for the prosecution 
to establish that I was a member of an organisation which was an existing 
organisation on the date thecommumque bears (i.e. the I8th of Novem* 
ber 1921) and which had been proclaimed by the communique. The 
record against me is destitute of any such^evidence. I assert that no such 
associations as are mentioned in the charge ever existed in the Presidency 
of Bengal and I say further that the Volunteer organisation which I called 
info being in pursuance of the resolution of the Working Committee of 
the Congress, shortly after the publication of the communique, was a 
perfectly peaceful and non'VioIent organisation and this organisation 
has not up till now been proclaimed as an illegal association. 

Statement of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
1 am making this statement not in order to defend myself against the 

various charges brought against me but to define my position and to state 
the motives which have induced me to act in the manner I have done. 

I have refused to plead guilty or not guilty and I have declined to partici- 
pate ia this trial by cross-examinatioo of witnesses or otherwise. I have 
done so because I do not recognise this court as a court where justice 
is administered. I mean no disrespect to the presiding officer when I say 
that so far as political offences are concerned the courts in India merely 
register the decrees of the executive. They are beiug used today even 
more than ever before to prop up the fabric of a Government which mis- 
governed India long enough and which has to resort to these tactics now 
in an attempt to restore a prestige which is gone for ever. 

I stand here charged with criminal intimidation and abetment of an 
attempt to extort. The warrant of my arrest bears also the familiar 
Section 124A, although 1 am not being tried for it to-day. I propose 
however to make a comprehensive statement. I cannot divide myself 
up into various compartments, one for picketing another for sedition 
and yet another perhaps for volunteering. All my activities have but 
one end in view and that end 1 have striven to attain with all the strength 
and energy that is in rue. 

Less than ten years ago I relumed from England after a lengthy stay 
there. I had passed through the usual course of public school and univer- 
sity. 1 bad imbibed most of the prejudices of Harrow and Cambridge and 
in my likes and dislikes I was perhaps more an Englishman than an 
Indian. I looked upon the world almost from an Englishman's stand- 
point. And so I returned to India as much prejudiced in favour of 
England and the English as it was possible for an Indian to be. 

To-day, ten years later, I stand here in the dock charged with two 
offences and with a third hovering in the background — an ex-convict 
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whohasb«=to idl once already for a 

againjt the present system of gotieniment m Ind,a. 

which the years have wroaght in me. Tt is not necessary f” “ 

the reasons for this change. Ever, Indian knows thern; very nd n ^ 

felt them and has hnng his head in shame for them. And '2' 

a spark ofthe old lire in him. he has taken a solemn P^S' “ 

unceasingly for India’s freedom, so that hrs countrymen m y never aga^_ 

be subjected to the miseries and hmruliations t a are .. 

jeet people. To-day sedition against the present “ 

become the creed of the Mie”P“P''’ '? P'Xw ehtef oc^ 

tion against the evil which it represents Im become ^ extortion. 

I am charged with criminal intimidafon “ sSions of 

I have wondered if these charges were serious y * 
the Code which have been applied beat no relation to 
disclosed by the prosecution 

that has attended our efforts in Allahabad >>“1 “ nickeling for a law- 
take some action against the picketets. P . . n^vised it and 

ful object is a crime then indeed I f has become 

helped in it. But I have yet to learn that peaceful pic g 

an offence even under the laws ■, had jointly taken, 

was to make the cloth-dealers adhere to Ae p ® criminal 

Does anyone believe that we “““ e'woTd knows that out strength lies 
intimidation and extortion? All the wori countrymen. Our 

in the support of out people and ‘E' j £„,cion. The weapons 

weapons are not the old ,h" 

which our great leader has put in X„r Xeting seek to convert out 
sacrifiee. We suffer ourselves and by our sunetingse 

adversary. . . ■ „ j pusoa or his 

Criminal intimidation involves a thre ^ j So also extortion 

property, and injury denotes harm-iff^ imd thereby 

must include the putting of any pcrSO“ > , I have listened to the 

“dUhoneslly” inducing him to on wbat ground these 

prosecution evidence with interest in onier to 6^ °"Xy P=™» «' 

novel charges were based. 'What 'T,X ■’illeplU" 

Perty, that was threatened? What wa ^ 

Where in lay the dishonesty of «°y which suircests that we have 
allegation yet made, much less any harm illegally or 

caused injury to any person or prop /. including the police 

acted dishonestly. Not a single prosecuuoo of Allahabad 

and the C.I.D. has ^ 

there was found no person, of the « intimidation against us. 

the picketing, who could bnng the a^ picketers. No greater pr(»f 
or even a harsh word uttered by ®. 5 ,„_,oueht testimony of the police 
of our triumph can be given hold to say. a model 

andtheCl.D. Our picketing has ”“'*u-tjous relying on entreaties 
of its kind, perfectly peaceful, J«rf / intimidation. The 

and exhorUlions and not even hinUBg a y intimidated byusarepre- 

cloth-dealcrs, who are alleged to hav 
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sumably the aggrieved party. But not one of them has complained. 

Ten months ago, the cloth-dealers of Allahabad took a solemn pledge 
to refrain from purchasing foreign cloth tilt the end of 1922. All the 
signatories to the pledge, and they included almost every cloth-mefchant 
m the city constituted themselves into an association styled the “Viyapari 
mandal" and elected ofBce-bearers and a committee. The first business 
of the “mandal” was to lay down that every member who broke his 
pledge and purchased foreign cloth would have to pay a certain penalty 
and in case he refused to do this, picketing would be resorted to. The 
committee of the “mandal” was to determine in each individual case how 
much foreign cloth had been brought and what the penalty was to be. 
On several occasions during the past year the “mandaj” committee con- 
sidered such breaches of the pledge and imposed and recovered fines in 
accordance with their rules. Occasionally at their request picketing was 
also resorted to. Two months ago a large quantity of foreign cloth was 
purchased by some of the cloth-dealers in Allahabad. This was in con- 
travention of the pledge and the shops of some of these cloth-dealers 
were picketed. l.ater the coramitlee of the “Viyapari mandal,” newly 
reconstituted, assessed the fines on the merchants who bad broken their 
pledges and themselves collected this money, which lies at the disposal 
of the mandal. To the best of my knowledge two of the gentlemen who 
have given evidence for the prosecution in this case are members of the 
committee of the mandal, and as such they must have themselves helped 
in the assessment and collection of the fines. 

These are the facts relating to picketing in Allahabad. It is clear 
beyond doubt that there was neither any intimidation nor any attempt 
at extortion. The present prosecution is really an attempt to suppress 
lawful and peaceful picketing under cover of charges of intimidation 
and extortion. Picketing has been going on all over India for many 
months. It has taken place in many cities and bazars in the province. 
Here in this very city of Allahabad we have repeatedly resorted to it. 
And yet Government took no action against it as such. They knew 
well that in India as in England peaceful picketing is no crime. Of 
course, it is open to them by a stroke of the pen to make even peaceful 
picketing illegal. But whether they do so or not we shall not give it up. 
To entreat and exhort and advise others to follow a certain line of action 
or to abstain from doing something is a right which we will not abandon, 
whatever the Government may do. We have few rights and privileges 
left in this country and even these are sought to be taken away. We 
have shown to the world how we value the right of free association, and we 
have continued our[rccruitmentonvoluntcer$inspiteofthousands of arrests 

and all Covennititt notifications to the contrary. We will not and we can- 
not submit to any restriction of our right of free speech. A quarter of a 
century ago. a great English judge stated in the House of Lords with 
reference to this right of free speech: “A man has a right to say what 
he pleases, to induce, to exhort, to command, provided he does not 

slander or deceive or commit any other of the wrongs known to the law 
of which speech may be the medium. Unless heisthusshowntohave abused 
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hi! right, why U he to be called iipoii to eicuss or justify himself berame 

his words may interfere with some one else in bis ca mg. 

of free speech we shall cling to, whatever the cost. My 

I am glad for many reasons that I am being trred for P>ehetmg. V 

trial will bring the question of the boycott of foreign c 0 ' , 

the front anS I am conadent that when the people of Al ahabad^d tte 

provinee realise the full signiacance of this boyco t, l-'y 

foreign cloth, treat it as unholy and the touch of .. f 

If they pondered over the evils and the misery and the pover y 

cloth has brought to this long sufTcring country, per j g 

some of the Lror I feel at the thought of wearing T^y wiU noj_bn g 

forth arguments that old clothes ^ Jl^theTalvation of India and 

require fine clothing. They would know tba wearing of 

her hungry millions demanded the use of the c at consign them to 

khaddar, and they would cast out all foreig merchants of Allaha- 
the.flames or to the dustbin. I P»y the cloth-m^^^^^^ 
bad will adhere to their sacred pledges twi« ta e , ancient and 

to bring about a complete boycott the pro- 

holy city. Some of these c1o'h-<lealcr$ have g I shall suffer 

secution in this case. I have no g .j. j jjjat 

most gladly any imprisonment that may be ® cause. 

thereby I have touched their hearts and won -.ovince and earnestly 

And I would appeal to the public of this ci y khaddar and 

request them to do this much for tbeir counuy 

ply the charkha. ;-4im5dation and extortion. 

My co-accused and I are . -gcials to examine their own 

I should like the police and Govemm . gjjd say what many 
consciences, to search deep down into t ci Intimidation and 

of them have done during the past year a length and 

terriorism, bribery and extortion, have been go fc been 

breadth of the province. And the Pf^®" / „ of the Government 

Congressmen or our volunteers but the , . ^^p^Iedge and approvd 
who have indulged in them ounished. They are patted 

oftheir superiors. Yet they are not med P 

on the back and praised and promoted. „ investigated acts ol 

My colleagues and I have seen jjjgo and women ave 

terrorism and inhumanity. We ha^® Vailon We have seen how terro 
been subjected to the uttermost homih j jitjes of Sbobratganj 

reigns in Sitapur. We have workers have bee^ 

and we know hov/ hundreds of Ba '* ffigg.bearers or other 

jail for the sole offence of being Congtc j{,wntroddcn kisans wi 

workers of the Congress. And the ^ jike the beast of the 
haunted hopeless look in tbeir eyes, w®*"® ,ij„s may enjoy the f^i's of 
field from morning to nighlfall. made utterly m.serab ® 

theitUbour. Wehave seen them be borne. I need not refer 

till life became [a burden] almost too bas the same sa 

to individual districts. Almost every®®® 
splendid tale to tell. 
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iQtimidatioQ and terrorism have become the chief instruments of 
Government, By these methods they seek to keep down a people and 
to suppress their disaffection. Do they imagine that they will thus instil 
affection for themselves in the people or make them loyal instruments 
of their imperialism? Affection and loyalty are of the heart. They can- ] 
not be purchased in the market place, much less can they be extorted at 
the point of the bayonet. Loyalty is a fine thing. But in India some 
words have lost their meaning and loyalty has come to be almost a syno- 
nym for treason to the motherland, and a loyalist is he who is not loyal 
to his God or his country but merely hangs on to the coat-tails of bis 
alien master. To-day however we have rescued the word from the 
depths and in almost every jail in India will be found true loyalists who 
have put their cause and their faith and their country above everything 
else and have been true to them despite all consequences. To them has 
come the great call; they have seen the vision of freedom and they will 
not rest or turn away tilt they have achieved their heart's desire. England 
is a mighty country with her armies and her navies but to-day she Is 
confronted with something that is mightier. Her armies and her navies 
have to face the suffering and (he self-sacrifice of a nation determined 
to be free and no man can doubt what the issue of such a struggle must 
be. We ate fighting for our freedom, for the freedom of our country 
and faith. We desire to injure no nation or people. We wish to have 
no dominion over others. But we must be perfectly free in our country. 
England has wronged us cruelly during the past 150 years or more. 
And even yet she has not repented, and mended her ways. India gave 
her a chance a year and a haif ago but in the pride and arrogance of her 
physical might she has not c^enit. The people ofindia have tried her 
and they have passed judgment and from that decree there is no turning 
back, India will be free, of that there is no doubt but if England seeks the 
friendship of a free India she must repent and purge herself of her many 
sins, so that she may be worthy of a place in the coming order of things. 

I shall go to jail again most willingly and joyfully. Jail has indeed be- 
come a heaven for us, a holy place of pilgrimage, since our saintly and 
beloved leader was sentenced. Big-bodied, great-hearted Sbaukat Ali, 
bravest of the brave and his gallant brother are there and so are thousands 
of our co-workers. One feels almost lonely outside the jail, and selfishness 
prompts a quick return. Perhaps I shall be awarded a long term of 
imprisonment this time. Whether this is so or not, I shall go with the 
conviction that I shall come out to greet Swaraj in India. 

I have said many hard things about the British Government. For 
one thing however I must offer it my grateful thanks. It has given us a 
chance of fighting in this most glorious of struggles. Surely few peoples 
have had such an opportunity given them. And the greater our suffering, 
the more difficult the tests we have to pass, the more splendid will be 
the future of India. India has not survived through thousand of years 
to go down now. India has not sent her noblest and best, twenty-five 
thousand of her sons, to (he jails to give up the struggle. India's future 

is assured. Some of us, men and women of little faith, doubt and hesitate 
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occasionally, but those who have insion can almost see the glory that will 
be India’s. , . . - 

I marvel at my good fortune. To serve India in the battle of freedom 
is honour enough. To serve her under a leader like a 
is doubly fortunate. But to suffer for the dear coun ry. 

good fortune could befall an Indian, unless it be deat or 

the full realisation of our glorious dream. jay;aharlal Nehru 

May 17, 1922 

Extwcl,f,om the Englith TmMUmofUettlem 

StLntent tin Urdu) before the Ceon. Mehetmej, CalUdtt 
••A Great Statement’ 

“I had no intention of and no 

This is a place in which there is for us no ^ P’. ^joogh which, we 
grisvancs of aoy sort. ™s is a turn, witiouj 
cannot reach our goal.... non-cooperation i make it 

absolute desperation at existing ’ ‘-niv (©tbe Gevem- 

quite distinct that the term non-cooperation app » -oiitical principles 
ment, its administrative system and its executive and poht 

and not to any persons or individuals. movement also is 

"Like most occurrences of the present era whenever 

nothing novel. History bears ample _d truth, courts of 

a ruling authority has taken up arms a^mst lio X gjjd 

justice have lent themselves admirably ^ .-tp authority of the 

unfailing weapon for the practice 1. do justice and to per- 

law courts is a power which can be used equ ^ they are the 

petrate injustice. In the hands of an * , hands of tyrannical and 

best instruments of justice and irom; “ ' jhese for purposes 

autocratic Government no weapon . ,,„tii.Ioving section of 

of revenge and iniquity. No pure-mm inventors and savants of 

humanity can be found, including J d in the dock before a 
science, which has not some time or o c 

court of law. . . .. , .ndless b'st and histo^ 

‘‘The iniquities of courts of law Jl ^ miscarriages of justice, n 
has not yat finished singing ih® to stand m > 

tW list we observe a holy P«soaage bl^»“ criminals, we 

time before a foreign court convict .-fenced to be poisoned for n 

sec also in the same list Socrates who was his age. We 

other crime than that of being the >1^** .. . martyr to truth, the luven 

meet also the name of that great researches merely 

Gallileo, who refused to belie bis ° ^ of constituted authony..-- 

becaiisf. fi..;, r.ra« a crime in the ey , convicts docK 


" and researcnes w*. 

■^ullileo, who refused to belie ms constituted uuthonty. . • • 

because their avowal was a crime of the convicts doex 

"’hen I ponder on the great and si^ifi belongs to me o- 

‘d find that the honour of standing , ^^ise of God. . • . . 

y soul, becomes steeped in Lr less than the dominati 

■‘The bureaucracy in India is nothing 
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POW..M individ^ ~ 

rb““u.^.s oL decline, ■-o-vermuch.uchd^nc^ 

the ulmate intetests orjMtice. Thts pottiite of ofl^a.rs . 

foremteneeiowhtch both sidej Bsht desperately f°5 Sjht 

Aa awakened nation aspiies to attain tvhat it ^ " ;,f„n 

and the dominant authotity svonid fata not ’’'•'‘S; ^ ^^vaneed 

of nnqnestioned away. The content, on misht 

that the latter party even like its opponents ,s 

in as much as it is merely puttting np a Cght for its »*” ‘“™ 

it is quite an incidental matter o”"'?" '’appensto beitm 

to pe^etuation of justiee. W. cannot deny facts o 

and its inseparable eharaeteristics. Like good, evil also ^ ^ 

in this world and struggle for its own ellstence. In India also 

struggle for the sunival of the fittest has already comtneM^ - 

certainly, therefore, nothing can be a higher crime ngainst t 

of Government, as at present established, than the agitati , g 

to terminate its unlimited authority in the name of liberty 

fully admit that I am not only guilty of sueh agitation 
to that band of pioneers who originally sowed the seed of such g » 
in the heart of our nation and dedicated their whole lives to 
log and breeding of this holy discontent. • • „rl,lessness of 

"The history of politics teaches us that foolishness and recKiess 
consequences are always the companions of a decadent pow • 
Government thought that by sheer repression it would anai 
Khilafat and the Swaraj movements and stop the oMtal o 
Accordingly it declared the Volunteer Corps to be f^jand 

workers were indiscriminately arrested. It fancied that the ' 
the Congress Committees would become- inane and inactive y 

arrest of the executive and the prohibition of the Volunteer orp.^^^^^^ 

would the hartal be automatically stopped. But ve^ soon « -ational 
ment came to learn that repression when practised agaios 
awakening is no fatal thing for a nation but instead breathes new 
it. Neither was the hartal stopped, nor did the Khilafat an . 
gress Committee become moribund, nor was the work of t e 


stopped even for a single day. . . nreseot 0 °' 

“According to my belief it is my duty to speak out at t P jyjt 

ment and I cannot fall short of the full performance of my 
because it might be construed into a crime. . . . Most cer 
stated that the present Government is oppressive. ^ .jpected 

what else am I to say? I fail to uoderstand why it shool ^ 
of me that I should call things by any but their right that 

absolutely to call black white. ... I have certainly been a 
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only two paths are open to us in this matter of our duty. 

has to refrain from all lbi» M?""! f bel e« in 

ifitcannotbringitselftodosojithas to be wipe o ■■■■ .. * 

the evils of the present GovcrimieDt most assured y. I 
same time pray that it may not mend its ways an ye mvself and 

“NOW wUis the reason that such is 
of millions of my countrymen? The re^on Milton ‘Next to 

so patent to common knowledge that in the wor jnj,jjifest fact in 

the Sun itself they are about the clearest an 

existence.’ About such universal facU all that can I am an 

Item. I will only add that this faith «f Jn 

Indian, because I am a Muslim and first and as e 

••It is my belief that liberty is 't' “e right to mate 

No man and no bureaucracy consisting of m euphemism 

the servants of God its own slaves. ij slavery and it 

invented for ‘subjugation’ and ‘slavery, sti s ^{jg^efore do not 

is opposed to the will and to the . . sovereign and I con- 

coasider the bureaucracy of ^ ^ j,. voke. Tbenotorious 

sider it a bounden duty to liberate my ' , mowers’ can produce 

fallacies of ‘Reform’ and ‘gradual transf^nc Lfioite faith. Liberty 
no illuaoas and pitfalls in my nal privilege to pres- 

being the primary right of man, H is ®®^J,.^jit,mion of it. To say that a 
crihe limits or apportion shares lO the ^5 saying 

nation should get its liberty in f' J'onertv only in bits and a 

that ao owner should by right ^‘/pManthrophic 

creditor his dues by instalments Whatev f „ kjs usurpation 

be performed by a man wbo has usurped our property, 

Would still continue to be Utterly illegaL jj jq fairness 

“Evil cannot be classified into good -jty. For instance we 

possible is to fix Us robbery, but who can 

can say very heinous robbery and less ^ therefore, at all con 

spesl of good robbery and bad robbery? le »»"' mature 

«i.eorauyjustifi=ationfoisuehdom.oauonbee.us 

it is an act of iniquity. . . , Indian and religious injunctions 

“Such is my duty as a man and as aa In the great^t 

have also taught me the same lesson. In t name for the 

proof of the truth of my religion is 

teaching of the rights of man. I a™ „memv religious duty. Islam 
being a Mohammedan this . n-Monal or is constitute 

accepts as valid a sovereignty which i P constitutes a per 

bureaucracy of a handful of paid Lg^ sent down to ge 

system of freedom and democracy. has been snatched away r 

for the human n ice the liberty which ha5_^^^^ 
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serfs and slaves of God's creatures. Atlnen are equal and their funda- 
mental rights arc on a par. He only is greater than others, whose deeds 
SIC the most righteous ofall. . . 

“The sovereignty of the Prophet of Islam and of the Khalif was a 
perfected conception of democratic equality and it only could take shape 
with thcwhole nation’s free will, unity, suffrage and election. This is 
the reason why the sovereign or president of a republic is like a designa- 
ted Khalif; Khilafat literally means nothing more nor less than a represen- 
tation; so that all the authority a Khalif possesses consists in bis 
representative character and he possesses no domination beyond tbs 
representative authority. 

“If then Islam defines it as a duly of Mohammedans to refuse to acknow- 
ledge the moral justification even of an Islamic Government, if full play 
is not granted in it to the will and franchise of the nation, it is perfectly 
superfluous to add what under Islam would be the ruling given about a 
foreign bureaucracy. If to-day there was to be established in India an 
Islamic Government but if the system of that Government was based 
upon personal monarchy or upon bureaucratic oligarchy, then to protest 
against the existence of such a Government would still be my primary 
duty as a Mohammedan. I would still call the Government oppressive and 
demand its replacement. 

“I frankly confess that this original conception of Islamic sovereignty 
could not be uniformly maintained in its primal purity on account of 
the selfishness and personal domineering of the later Mohammedan 
sovereigns. The mighty magnificence of the Emperors of ancient Rome 
and of the Shahs of Persia had attracted the Mohammedan sovereigns 
powerfully to the dubious glory of great monarchical empires. They 
began to prefer the majestic figures of a Kaiser or a Khosroe to the simple 
dignity of the original Khalifs clad often times in old tattered cloaks. 
No period of the dynastic sovereignties of Islam has however failed to 
produce some true Muslim martyrs who have made public declarations 
of the tyrannies and transgressions of such monarchies and had joyfully 
and triumphantly suffered all miseries and hardships which inevitably 
confronted them in the thorny paths of duty, 

“The holy prophet of Islam has preached the following doctrine to 
the Muslims: ‘The man is blessed svith the best of deaths who proclaims 
the truth in the face of a tyrannical administration and is slaughtered 
in punishment of this deed.’ The Scripture of Islam, the holy Quran, 
defines the greatest attribute of the true Muslims to be 'that they fear 
not any being except God and whatever they consider to be the truth, 
they reck not any authority in the public proclamation of such truth.’ 
The Quran further defines the national characteristics of the Muslims as 

follows: ‘They are the witnesses to truth on God’s earth.’ As long there- 
fore as they continue to be Muslims they cannot desist from giving this 
public evidence. In fact it has designated Muslims as witnesses i.c. givers 

of the evidence of truth. When the prophet of Islam extracted a promise 

ofrighleousnessfromany person, one of the clauses of such a bond used 
to be, ‘I will always proclaim the truth in whatever condition and where- 
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■history presents to ths Muslims is to bt foimd .n f L" 

mctic monarch by which each organ “f °f„ 

The charge against the victim was that he had proc aim . 

or the t^l Firm as a rock ho Vt WM 

its heinous stages, but his tongue right on to 1 e 
severed went on prodaiming that autocrat was a y • gxten- 
incident of the reign of the Emperor Abdul Mahk whose dom ^ 
ded from Syria to Sind. Can any one th« f ^ 

sentence under Section 124 as compared to tbs ^ ^ing the 

eede that it is the moral decadence of Moshms and their renouneing 

realislamic life that is responsible for the bringing about of this 

""^ile 1 am penning these lines ' ""rS“y 
many a Muslim who through his If certain tenets 

tyranny. But the failure of man to act up P 
cannot belie the intrinsic truth of those princjp -.jjjj mj^er no 

‘The tenets of Islam are wu^ijms to enjoy life at the 

circumstances, make it SL^,o immolate himself or to 

expense of liberty. A true Muslim ‘1; b,nj under his religion, 

retain his liberty, no other course ^P. . in freeing their 

To-day the Muslims have come to a share along with their 

country from its slavery they will take their fulles sto”^ 

Hindu, Sikh, Parsi and Christian ; ‘ ment would be nothing 

that to expect any justice from the BriUs obtain justice there 

' but pure self-deception so that if they real y P attainment of Swa- 
is only one single avenue leading lo » ,he Indians 

ray-meaning the Government of 1“*® admissions have ever been 
themselves. In short on these points my 

absolutely clear and unequivocal. -ii-tniimate form of bureaucracy. 

.“The present Government « millions of humanity. 

It h openly spurning the wishes and aspi . j. ^ to prestige. 

It la, always given the prererence simply because it 

tyranny acquire a right to be given a 

happens to be powerful and to posset J hero of Italy. Josep 

“In the words of ‘be good ai^ troth just because 


“In the words of vouf evil doings just 

hlazzini, I repeat 'we cannot possib y . ^ time’. . . 

temporal power happens to be your p i have been trainingmy 

“Continuously in the last and the hber^. I ^ 

uiunity and roy country in demanding ^ _ and writing on this 

«% 18 years old when I iirstsh.rted sp^W8^^^.j^^j ,te best pirr> "f 

1 have consecrated my whole being to i infatuation for t ‘ 

■»y life, meaniag the whole of my yo»* « ^ 

for four years ! have suffered to*®”'" ‘ work and imritmg peoplj 

oven, I have uever desisted from pushMOOjf^^ „ '’^“o'an 

to this national goal. This is the pere . ajposc. Even as 

live at all 1 elect to live only for tbs smgl= PiXP 
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says, ‘My prayers and my observances and my life and my death arc all 
for my Lord, the God of the Universe. I am the first pioneer in this 
latest phase of that Isiamic movement fa India n'hich has created a 
tremendous revolution in the political world of the Indian Muslims 
and has giadual)y elevated them to the pinnacle of national consciousness 
on which they arc seen to-day. In 1922 I started an Urdu journal, the 
Al-Hilal, which was the organ of this movement and the object of the 
publication of which was mainly what 1 have declared above. It is an 
actual fact that within the three years it had created a new atmosphere 
in the religious and the political life of Mohammedans of India. 

"In this war of liberty and justice, I have adopted the path of non- 
violent non-cooperation. Opposed to us stands an authority armed with 
the complete equipment for oppression, excess and bloodshed. But we 
place our reliance and trust, next to God, only on our own limitless power 
of sacrifice and unshahcable fortitude. 

"Unlilre Mahatma Gandhi my belief is not that armed force should 
never be opposed by armed force. It is my belief that such opposing of 
violence with violence is fully in harmony with the natural laws of God 
in those circumstances under which Islam permits the use of such violence. 
But at the same time for purpose of liberation of India and the present 
agitation, I entirely agree with all the arguments of Mahatma Gandhi 
and I have complete confidence to his honesty. It is my definite convic- 
tion that India cannot attain success by means of arms nor Is it advisable 
forittofldopiihatcourse. India can only triumph through noa-v/olent 
agitation and India's triumph will be a memorable example of the victory 
of moral force. 

"Thisis the reason why I have always preached to the masses peacelhl 
agitation and have invariably prescribed U as the first postulate of success. 
This would appear distinctly from these speeches also. lamoneofthe 
handful of Muslim leaders who can honestly claim that if it was not for the 
determined and effective control that they have exercised in keeping the 
Muslim public within the bounds of non-cooperation, there is no knowing 
where the excitement of the mobs, under the recent trying provocations, 
may not have led them and what grave situations may not have taken 
shape with respect to the Khilafac problera. 

"What 1 have stated in thebeginning I will repeat in conclusion, that 
what the Government is doing with us to-day is no extraordinary pro- 
cedure for which it can be particularly blameable. It is second nature to 
every usurping authority to pot up a determined opposition and repression, 
to suppress national awakening and we know that human nature cannot 
be altered to suit our own end. This natural failing finds expression 
equally in individuals and communities. How many people are there in 
this world who would give back any article which they had already got in 
their possession for the mere reason that they arc not legitimately entitled 
to it? How then can we nurse a fond hope of such voluntary surrender 
with respect to a whole contiaent? Power also is not normally prone 
to admit facts just because they are logical and proved. As a matter of fact 
it waits for the emergence ofa counter-strength and when this docs present 
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"In illustration ofthcscrematks,Iprop<»cto give in detail the facts 
relating to my arrest, trials, convictions and treatment in jail, as I find 
that some of these have not been reported or have not received that atten* 
tion which they deserve. At one time I comtcmplafcd filing this in court 
as a written statement but seeing the demeanour of the Magistrate, I have 
decided not to do so and let him and the Law OfTicen of the Crown have 
their own way. 

Within the last 3 months I have been twice arrested and according to 
my view of the law both the arrests were illegal. The first lime I svas 
arrestedon the 3rd of December 1921 along with three other memben of 
the Provincial Congress Committee, because I had attended and taken part 
in a meeting which the Deputy Commissioner of Lahore had prohibited 
under the Act for the Prevention of Seditious Meetings, and because we 
had refused to disperse when ordered to do so. In connection with this 
arrest, the following facts may be noted: 

(1) That after we had been arrested and removed, the meeting was 
continued and the Superinrendent of Police, Lahore, used “force" in 
dispersing it. 

(2) That the persons arrested were (I) myself. President of the Punjab 
Provincial Congress Committee (2) Pandit K. Sanianam, General Secre* 
taryof the Punjab Provincial Congress Committee (3) Doctor Gopi Chand, 
Secretary of the City Congress Committee and (4) Malik La) Khan, one 
of the Secretaries of the Central Khilafat Committee, Punjab. Mow, while 
the arrest of myself, and that of Pandit K. Sanlanam were perfccily intelli- 
gible as of persons respoosibte for havirtg convened the meeting, it has 
been explained why of all persons present at the meeting, only Nos. 3 
and 4 were selected for the honour of arrest. In the meeting were present 
other secretaries of the Punjab Provincial Congress Committee, the 
members of the Council, the members of its Working Committee and 
several people who were known to the Government as those who “habi- 
tually made inHammatory speeches*’ and were “agitators" and “disturbers 
of public peace" and who certainly occupied a much more prominent 
position in the political life of the Province than poor Dr. Gopi Chand. 
Dr. Gopi Chand is neither a speaker nor writer. He has never been out 
of Lahore on any political errand. He made no speech in the presence 
of the District Magistrate nor look any prominent part in the meeting, 
except being present there, and recording bis vote in favour of the resolu- 
tion passed. Was he selected because he had made himself obnoxious to 
the District Magistrate by opposing him in the Municipal Committee? 
In his evidence in the case, the District Magistrate stated that “Doctor 
Gopi Chand knew him to be the District Magistrate, because he was a 
member of the Municipal Committee.” Does that fact explain why he 
was picked out for arrest? Was it to cut short his activities in connection 
with the municipality? 

(3) That the arrests were made at about 2-10 p.m. We were taken 
to the Government Telegraph Office where the military and armed police 
were in attendance. A Magistrate had also been called in. Sitting in 
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ihc verandah of the Telegraph Office admission to which had been denied 
to our relatives and to the reporters, we could see that some consultations 
were going on, which lasted 2 hours. The Magistrate, who afterwards 
fried us, was all the time present in the premises, and for aught we know, 
might have taken part in the comultatiofl. At about 5 o’clock we were 
presented before the Magistrate who Informed us that we were charged 
under Section 145, Indian Penal Code, and could go out on bail. The 
charge under Section 145, Indian Penal Code, came to us as a surprise. 
So far as the District Magistrate had been acting under the Seditious 
Meetings Act, and now, all of a sudden, he changed front and instead 
of proceeding under the latter Act charged us with an offence under 
Indian Penal Code. The Magistrate granted a remand up to the 7lh. 
This was pre-eminently a case in which no remand was necessary or proper. 
The Dhtfict MagUlrate had proceeded under the Seditious Meetings 
Act. He had arrested us personally, and if the Act applied, we were 
guilty. The case could be disposed of in about an hour’s time. But on 
the 7th of December, we are taken to Court and on this day again another 
remand was sanctioned. Evidently, the authorities were not yet quite 
sure of their law, and time was needed to bunt up the law in connection 
with the case. The District Magistrate and the trying Magistrate and 
the Police, were not sure if they had got bold of a right section of the 
Crimiaal Law to charge us with. So we were locked op in jail and the 
business of bunting up the law proceeded. On the 13th December, as 
soon as we entered the Court room, we were told that a complaint under 
SectiondofAcc 10 of 1911 had been put up by the District Magis- 
trate as complaint. The Magistrate intimated that he would first proceed 
with that complaint although this was a Summons case and the other 
a Warrant case. To my mind it is clear that all this had been done after 
consultation between the law officer of the Crown, the District Magistrate 
and possibly the liyjng Magistrate. The prosecution thus took 9 days 
to make up their mind to the law applicable to the case, and as they 
were not prepared to take anychanccs they decided to have two strings 
to their bow, so that the Magistrate could give heavy sentences. 

(4) That on the Idih the venue was shifted to the jail and we were 
practically tried in camera. In the meantime, Pandit Santanam’s brother 
who had come all the way from Madras and bad been refused admission 
besides befog treated most rode/ybythe Magisfrafe presented tic ciaffer 
to the High Court Bar Association, and later to the Chief Justice who 
interceded and pointed out to the Magistrate that it was irregular to hold 
trials in jails and refuse admission to the friends and relatives of the 
accused. The District Magistrate again interfered and probably at his 
insistence the Chief Justice eventually agreed to the trial being continued 
in Jail provided about 40 to 50 persons were allowed to attend the trial. 

So in this matter the District Magktiate and the trying Magistrate had 
to eat the humble pie. 

(5) That the prosecution closed their case on the 19ili of December. 

I filed my written statement on the 21st, arguments were heard on the 
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7 Act X of 191 1 and Section 17 Act XIV of 1908, you are hereby directed 
to arrest him and to produce him before me at the Central Jail on the 
31st January. 

(Sd.) M.L. Ferrar, 
District Magistrate, 
Lahore 

30th January 1932 

The endorsement on it by the o£Scer who arrested me is as follows: 
Orders complied with and Lala Lajpat Rai handed over to Superinten- 
dent, Central Jail, with order of District Mapstrate. 

(Sd.) W.G. CJaiJce, 
D. Additional Supt. Police 

31st January 1922 

D-M- will require prisoner al 3-30 in the gateway of the Central Jail. 

(Sd.) E.G. Gregson, 

31st January 1922' 

Court Inspector, 

Please comply. 

(Sd.l W.G. Clarke, 
For Senior Superintendent, Police 

Complied with 

(Sd.) Devi Dass, 
Court Inspector 

30 January 1922 


Out of these two oS’ences, one was a Summons case and bailable. The 
other would also be a Sammons case and bailable if the offence wais 
under clause (1), Section 17, Act 14 of 1908, but the warrant conve- 
niently omitted to mention the clause. On tbc3Ist I was produced before 
the District Magistrate and he sanctioned a remand under Section 167, 
Criminal Procedure Code, which again is obviously not applicable to the 
case. He did not ask me if E wanted to be let out on bail. On the 31st 
when I asked the District Magistrate what were the charges against me, 
be only mentioned the sections slated in the warrant. In reply to my 
enquiry as to the clause of Section 17 of Act 14 of 1908, the District 
Magistrate said he could not say, but ibe Court Inspector meoHosed 
clause (2). 

Section 167, Criminal Procedure Code had no application because the 
case had been started at the instance of, and by the District Magisirate 
himself. After the remand had been sanctioned, the Police recorded the 
first report under Section 154 of the Criminal Procedure Code (See column 
I of the first report and the concluding remarks) in order to legalise the 
proceedings under Section 1 67. No remand was needed as the prosecution 
relied on my manifesto. 

The case for the prosecution was clo^ on the 7th and 13th was fixed 
for my written statement. On the 13th I said I did not want to file 
a written statement. The Court charged me under Section 117 Indian 
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22nd and judgment reservcdforthc4thof January. It was, Inn ever, net 
delivered until the 7lh. We were convicted on both counts and I »as 
awarded one year’s rigorous imprisonment under Section 1-15, and six 
months’ simple imprisonment and Rs. 500 fine under the other. The Local 
Goveroment lost DO time in remitting the sentence passed under Section 
145 of the Indian Penal Code. The sentence under the other count was 
also remitted under Section 104 of the Criminal Procedure Code on the 
30th January. It was also announced by a communique that the meetiof 
of the kind for which we had been punished did not come under the 
Seditious Meeting Act. We were all released, I only formally. 

Thus four subjects of His Majesty were arrested, prosecuted, convict- 
ed and kept in jail for full 59 days before the Punjab Government found 
that all this was illegal and ultra vires. 

The questions that arise arc. 

(a) W^ the Punjab Government a parly to these arrests and prosecu- 
tions? Did they authorise or approve of them? 

(b) If so, did they consult their law officers before they sanctioned 

these prosecutions? 

(c) Ifthey did, and the latter approved of these prosecutions why did 
they so hastily remit the sentence under Section 145 Indian Penal Code? 
was this remission an act of clemency or because they found that the 
conviction was illegal? If the latter, why did they not instruct the Govern- 

before it reached the stage of judg- 
meni? If it was only an act of clemency, why was it not stated in the 

communique? ' 

(d) Iftheydid not consulttheiflaw officers, who was responsible for 
this omission? Th. Gov.rnmtnl or the District Magistrate? 

loet’J. .if - what Slept have the Ooveminenttato 

of 

n m l “‘Sistrate, aoJ ,he Magisltale? 

deteLon '.t-r ‘’‘’"'•'’"“"P'tisate the accused for all this llltesi 

neSte fhn <5ovcrnmcnt taken to apologise and com- 

Sdi,le° L”*,*!!”' " “'<• “» 3rd ofDecenW 

miltee? Provincial Congress Co»- 

Pto^l'd andlh who convicted ns has h™ 

Sic, Mw'tate is still in charge of the Wh»" 

Now a« In th Government chooses to do so. _ 

.hau™a™he„”™e„".‘ r 

As soon ns I tiAra A ’ **** Superintendent’s Office and re* 

wLtel lT? ft' ft"™'”® 

Whereas, Lala Lajpat Rai stands eharged with offence under Section 
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‘‘Orders for I5th February 1922. 


(Sd.) G.H. Harris 
Magistrate, 1st class 


“I3th February 1922. ^ . 

“On the 15th again he recorded the following order. 

15th February 1922 
Present— Accused in custody 

Mr. Herbert, Goverrment Advoeate appears for the Crown.^ ^ 

15th February 1922 

j o 1-7 ri\nf Act 14 of 1908 read wiihSectionin, 

in the order to put in a petition on Monday. He also asks that this case 

beId;araed,'„Moadayaad,ba..rde,siaboth eases be based on the 

same day. 

Adjourned to 20th February 1922. ^ ^ Harris” 

15th February 1922 

oa the 20.h »h=a the case »as VJhfr; antr Z 

Government Advocate that they might fi ^ 

Seditious Meetings Act f Ww 

consultation between the Magisuate an 20th was at 

and the 20th. The order recorded by the Mag.siraie 

follows : 20th February 1922 


Present : 

Accused in custody , 

Mr. Herbert, Government Advocate for Crown 


(Sd.)G.H. Harris 


ORDER 

■■Mr. Herbert, Government 

1922 and the evidence adduced by the cedion 7 of Act X of 1911 

to be really a Warrant case viz., one ^ c Government Advocate 
read with Section 1 17, Indian Penal C Sections 

therefore prays that a charge may s defence after recalling, if 
and the accused called upon to enter on hii dctence 

he so desires, any of the prosecution witn^ he wants time to 

“The accused has asked this Advocate. It appears to 

reply to the petition put in by the ^ ^ at this stage. I agree wilh 

me to be unnecessary to give an a jo tried as a 

the Government Advocate that this Court to the accused on 

Warrant case. From the question po t_^.r knew that the case 
7,h February 1922. the aeeu.ed, who « a tawV«. 
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Penal Code, Section 1 7 of Act J4 of 1908. The charge reads are foUows: 

“That you, on or about the 3rd day of December 1921, at Lahore, did 

jssue a manifesto as President of the Punjab Provincial Congress Com- 
mittee which manifesto was published in the “Tribune” of the 6th 
December 1921, in which manifesto you exhorted every Congress member 

who was not afraid ofthe consequences, to enrol himself in the National 

Volunteer Association which had been declared to be unlawful by Govern- 
ment. and Hereby commitled an offence punishable under seelien 11 (I) 

ofthe Cnmin^ Law Amendment Act XIV 1908 read with Section 117, 
Indian Penal Code, and within my cognizance 
"Md I hereby direct that yon be tried by mo on the said charge." 

lor judgment. The Ooverninenl 
Advocate wanted to argue but the Magistrate told him it was not necessary, 
inecasc was very simple. 

as “ » I'ysloty- On the 151b 

and said ft, t n" the Court room, the Government Advocate stood up 

the othfr hl.'t Ibis also along with 

ted m nn;,‘n I ■ ' ' ""Criminal Law Amendment Act he waa- 

to puttn a petiuon for which he wanted a poslponement up tothelOth. 
The Court’s order was as follows:— 

a5ks^fm*aT.”d''" '“‘‘I'- Herbert, Government Advocate 

prosecuHon wV which mistake was of course on the part of 

beginnina Ihe case to the Court at the 

February 1922 ("rtPoned to Monday the 20th 

some Wild of ''casonablc suspicion that 

prosecution h^t between the Magistrate and the- 

=r„ncro:^£'jrntolr 

toldfVo,!"”'’""''®"''"'”” “"«»*' Act, it was all the time 
7of Act 10 of 1 0°!?'°°!,““ “‘I was under Section 100 read with Scclion 
order Magistrate recorded the followics 

Present 13th February 1922 

Accused in custody. 

Mr. Herbert. Government Advocate for the Crown. 

(Sd.)G.H. Harris 

a written statement in a Summons 
wanf.fo A ^'"^“^®‘lwanttoputraawrittenstatement. Accused 
wants to produce no evidence for the defence. 


(Sd.) G.H. Harris 
Magistrate, 1st class 
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(Sd.) G.H. Harris 
Magistrate, 1st class 


“13tli February 1922, . j . 

“Oa the 15th again he recorded the following order. 

15th February 1922 

Present— Accused in custody .u n 

Mr. Herbert. Government Advocate appear, for the Crown,^ ^ 

15th February 1922 

j o .-a,., 1-7 n\Af Act 14of 1908 read withScctionin, 

same day. 

Adjourned to 20th February 1922. ^ ^ ^ Harris” 

15th February 1922 

On the 20th when the case rvas ‘“e' und« ih'e 

Government Advocate that they might fi 

Seditious Meetings Act. esecution between the 15th 

consultation between ‘^'^/^^^‘strate an ^ ^ ^te 20th was as 

and the 20th, The order recorded by the Magisirarc o 

follows : 20th February 1922 

Present : 

Accused in custody r c' tun 

Mr. Herbert, Government Advocate for cro ^ ^ Harris 


ORDER 

-Mr. Hebert, Government 
:h:rht“M« potto 

1922 and the evidence addoeed by the X of 191 1 

to be really a Warrant V The Government Advocate 

read with Section 117, Indian Pena! j the above Sections 

therefore prays that a charge may s defence after recalling, if 
and the accused called upon to enter 

he so desires, any of the prosecution witn«s . he wants time to 

-The aeeoted ha, a, bed this J AdvoLe- I> “ 

reply to the petition put m by the Gov. at this stage. I agree with 

me to be unnecessary <« P” have been tried a, a 

the Government Advocate that tins Court to the accused oa 

Warrant case. From the question put oy 
7th February 1922, the accused, who u lawyer, 
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against him was under Section 7 of Act X of 1911— 117, Indian Penal 
Code. 

“The accused has throughout said that as a tion-cooperator he means 
to take no part in these proceedings. I agree with the Government 
Advocate that the accused will not be pcejudiccd, if he is charged to-day 
and then allowed time to put in any application he likes. 

(Sd.) G.H. Harris. 
Section 30 Magistrate 

20th February 1922 

The new charge framed in Ibis ca se runs thus; 

•‘That you, on or about the 3rd day of December 1921. at Lahore as 
President of the Punjab Provincial Congress Committee did issue a mani- 
festo which was published its the Tribune of 6lh December 1921, in which 
manifesto you instigated the public generally to hold public meetings in 
all places where the Seditious Meetings Act has been applied, in express 
disobedience of the provisions of that Act and to court arrest and pre- 
ached the doctrine of civil disobedience, all of which were calculated 
to cause pubhe excitement and disturbance, and thereby committed 
an offence punishable under Section 7 of Act X of 1911 read with 
Section 1 17, Indian Penal Code, and within my cogaixance. 

And I hereby direct that you be tried by me on the said charge.” 

(Sd.) G.H. Harris, 
Special Magistrate, 
With Section 30 Powers 

Magistrate’s Court, Lahore District. 

The 20th February 1922 

The amended charge in the other cases runs as follows: 

“That you on or about the 3r<I day of December 1921, at Lahore, 
as President of the Punjab Provincial Congress Committee did issue a 
manifesto which was published in iheTribune of the 6th December 1921, 
in which manifesto you exhorted every Congress member, who was not 
afraid of the consequences to enrol himself in the National Volunteers 
Association, which association is an unlawful association within the 
meaning of the Criminal Law Aroeodment Act, Section 17 and essentially 
the same body as the Congress and Khilafat Volunteers which have been 
declared to be unlawful by Government and thus abetted the commission 
of offtncfi by a mambei or class of persons exceeding ten. pnmsbablc 
under Section 17(1) Act 14 of 1908 read with Section 117, Indian Penal 
Code, and within my cognizance. 

‘ And I hereby direct you be tried by me on the said charge.” 

(Sd ) G.H. Harris, 
Magistrate, 1st Class, 
With Section 30 Powers 

The 20th February 1922 

The Magistrate’s Court, Lahore District 

It seems that between the 13th and the ISth the Magistrate or the 
prosecution discovered: 
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(1) That on the 3rd and the 6lh December the “National Volunteers 
Corps’* had not come into existence. 

(2) That it was not declared unlawful until the 16th December on 
which date an order dated the 12th December was published in the 
Punjab Government Gaiette. 

(3) That having been in jail from the 3rd December onwards I could 
not be held responsible for the bringing into existence of that body or for 
its activities. 

Having discovered this, the prosecution and the Magistrate entered into 
consultation and resolved upon postponing judgment and remedying the 
defects. All this was done behind the back of the accused and I have 
reason to believe that the District Magistrate, the law officers and the 


trying Magistrate were all parties to it. 

The real facts; , . 

That the original notification of the 14ih November declaring the 
association now known as “the Khilafat Volunteers.” as unlawful was also 

defective. Firstly, there was no such association as the “Congress Volun- 
teers.” The young men called volunteers were known by different names 

in different localities. There was no provincial organization a* 

Those who worked under the Punjab Provincial 
constituted “the Indian National Service”. Those who worked under 
the City Congress Committee, Uhore, were called ‘‘S'^arajSena (i.e.. 
the army of Swaraj). The matter was discussed at 

Working Committee of the All India Congress Committee held at Bom 
bay on the 20th November and it was decided to organise the 

under an entirely new constitution, (a) They wfte to e ca „Yjjjge 

Volunteers Corps.” (b) There was to be one unit for the wl ole p c 

and (c) under the control of one Central Provincial Board (d) Every 

one had to apply in writing signing three separate pe ^ 

violence and other matters. (0 All these applications were to ^ 

by the Punjab Provincial. B<;ard. It will thus be 

original notification was in proper legal form nor c would 

notification have retrospective effect. An indepen an ^ 

have declined to allow the prosecution any furt er i 

gaps. They have been prosecuting me for ffie l^ ^n^^^ ^^3 

ample time to find out both facts and law. ? wanted to please 

to all* considerations of justice an to all 

the District Magistrate and the Crown. So objec- 

that latttr desired and did 1 3d I wouid 

lions. Exasperated by this and m a ° intended to do, 

apply to the High Court for transfer trfuch ] J „f ,|„ All India 

I wanted a postponement in order to know February. 

Congress Committee which I knew *** ®^® ,] sorry for this slip and 
before I was finally buried in a jail cell. I am really sorry 

1 hope my countrymen will pardon me for it. . . qj applicable to 

AperusalofSectionn7(I.P.C)willshowthat.tis not pp 

the facts of this case. . become volunteers 

Firstly, assuming that I instigated the peopl 
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aad to hold public meetings it is obvious that Section 117 implies an 
action by public as such '‘collectively and conjointly” (vide 3 Weekly 
Reporter, Criminal 41) quoted in Rattan Lai’s Penal Code. The act of 
enlistment of volunteers is an individual act of each volunteer. It cannot be 
performed by the public in their collective and conjoint capacity. Similarly 
there can be no conjoint and collective lecture or speeches by the public 
under Section 7 of Act X of 1911. 

Secondly, the National Volunteers Association did not come into 
existence till after the manifesto. 

Thirdly, the manifesto expressly staled that no Civil Disobedience was 
to be committed by anybody except with the previous sanction of the 
Working Committee. 

Fourthly, this very manifesto and the very facts which form the basis 
of these charges were the basis ofconviction under Section 145 of the 
Indian Penal Code which still stands. 

Fifthly, the language of both these enactments is such as to suggest 
that abetment is a part of ibe substantive offence, I wonder bow many 
more charges are still hanging over my head for this manifesto. I am 
however, a willing scapegoat. 

So far about my case. I know of other cases also in which the pro- 
ceeding were outrageously illegal. I know of many cases but I will mention 
only a few, The first important case was that of Lala Amir Chand which 
the same Magistrate who originally convicted us, found that “Bradlaugb 
Hall” was a public place and a Police Officer could enter it at will. The 
second was that in which the Court premises were held to be a private place 
and some Muhammadan volunteers were convicted of criminal trespass 
etc. In another case 25 persons had been arrested under the Seditious 
Meetings Act and locked up in jail. The Challan mentioned only 20. On 
the day of judgment, after these 20 had been sentenced, the remaining five 
asked about their fate. The Ma^strate was taken aback, but after a few 
minutes he proceeded to sentence them also. In another the speech was 
delivered by a person other than the one punished and the former has 
come forward to admit the fact. This is the case of Lala Ram Parshad, 
Joint Editor, “Bande Matram,” the judgment was fixed for the 18th. On 
that day the Magistrate came to know what happened in my case. Who 
advised him to postpone the case? Was it the District Magistrate? This very 
Magistrate when became fxomanotber District began to give comparatively 
light sentences — light from the point of ^ew of the prosecution. After a few 
days he suddenly changed and began to give heavy sentences. The question 
is: who interfered? Docs it prove the purity andindependenceof judicial 
proceeding? 

I wasre-arrested on the morning of the31st January, 1922. For 3 or 4 
days all applications for interviews whether by friends, relatives, or 
lawyers, were refused. After that the prohibition was relaxed in favour of 
lawyers. During all these days from the31st up to the date ofjudgment I 
have not been allowed even one interview with my relatives or friends 
which means that even the Jail Manual was suspended in ray case. This 
has been done, I am told under the orders of the Government. I have 
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several times asked the Jailor to failed to give 

of Jail tegalations to deserve that pmih 

any satisfactory reply. In fnc ,1. i-™ ,« simply ^ ^ 

administering justice in accordance wit PJ dignity 

said it would be more in to say that by reason of 

and prestige cUims to be treated in accordance 

non-cooperation we had forfeite . « j^ws, rules and regulations 

with law, and so far as we were coo . ’ gjjayytroubleonbothsides. 

had been suspended. That will savemuchunnecessary 


Slalemer, of 1^'“ '•“J'’" 


Magistrate.-Mr. Ujpat Rai. you — P“t in 

Labji.-Well. I have a vrritten stateureut 
body before I read it. . ^ ^ guarantee as to w at is 

Mr. Hetbett.-ir Lala Lajpat Ri“ i, „„ irrelevant matter and 

given in the statement U ^'''^"■“tpeople here, I would allow him 
also it does not preach sedition among the peop 

to read his statement. -Antain any sedition. I do no " . . 

Lalaji.-My statement do^ are recorded, why should 

deanition ofirrelevant,"whenallthespe 

not this one? 1^ statement and then you may 

MaBistrate.-Ficst let “““^rSmust th°« >■’* 

(After cousulting a book) The accused mu 

he reads it out. down bis verbal statement if he w 

,“''H''^"t.-Then.akedo«.h. ^ 


rH^rert-ThenrakedownhlsverOais.......... 

"Magis.ra.e,-JdonorkuowwM^-rr:ilU::e verba, s^^^ 
ccused does not show statement. t,al 

La,aii.-,pro,es.agains..h.»^;»^“„_ gptllike to 

iisrespect to the Court piovincc where sue 

been many political caption to this case? I not 

happened, why do y°« y i,ke to join in th.s pr behalf whether at 

Pandit SanUnam.— I woum j^^jp g,yen on my 

want to take advantage o aw 

my instance or any body e am seeding help n 

Magistrate.— Mr. Santan . Hent of the Punjab Pro- 

the court. . _ . .^cre you the Prcsi 2fd Decem- 

Magistrale.— Mr. Lajpa » g^ieem buildings 

vincial Congress Committee Court. 

^ answer any ^Srdance with the 

Lalaji.-I am sorry I but is m a« 

This means no discourtscy o 
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practice followed by the noa-coopcrators throughout India. Thestatc- 
ment which I am going to make Of put in contains all the facts bearing 
on the case. 

Magistrate.— Well, I shall let you read that statement out, but unless 
it is banded over to me first, I am sorry I cannot allow you to read that. 
Lalaji. — All right. I hand you over the statement. 

Magistrate. — (After perusing the statement) I am not going to allow 
you to read out this statement This is not the platform to indulge In 
political speeches. 

Lalaji. — This is a political case. 

Magistrate. — Quite so, I am not concerned with the doings of people 
other than those who are concerned with the case. I am not going to 
allow you to read this part of the statement. 

Lalaji — t am not going to read anything at all. I leave the document 
to you 

Supplaneniory Sloleme/it 

The following is the full text of the written statement filed by Lala 
Lajpat ilat in Court: 

I should like to mention some facts in addition to those mentiooed in 
my statement of the 12th instant: 

On the 4ih ultimo, a meeting of the All India Congress Committee 
was held and by a Resolution of that meeting. Provincial Congress Com> 
mlttees were authorised to permit Civil Disobedience to individuals and 
in such areas as fulfilled certain conditions. It was understood that Civil 
Disobedience meant disobedience of laws and orders involving no moral 
turpitude In such a manner as to exclude all possibility of violence or 
breach of the peace. On the l^th November 1921 riots occurred in 
Bombay and the whole question was reconsidered at a meetting of the 
Working Committee of the Indian National Congress held in that city. 
The Committee after discussion decided that no province should embark 
on mass Civil Disobedience without first making sure of a non-violent 
atmosphere. This practically meant that the idea of mass Civil Disobedi- 
cnce was temporarily abandoned. Civil Disobedience by individuals 
was left in the hands of the Provincial Congress Committees but the 
general impression was that it would be difficult to start Civil Disobedi- 
ence even in individual cases unless the Govemment foolishly passed 
repressive orders and thus give an opportunity for Civil Disobedience. 
Before the Committee dispersed, news came that the Bengal Government 
bad declared the Congress and Khilafat Volunteer Organisations unlawful 
assemblies under the Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1908. There 
and then leaders recognised that this was a splendid opportunity. 

On my arrival at Lahore, I found the Punjab Government had gone 
one better for, besides declaring the Volunteer organisation unlawful, 
they had proclaimed the Districts of Lahore, Amritsar and Shekhupura 
under the Seditious Meettings Act. Believing as we do that this was the 
beginning of an attempt to break the only political organisation in the 
country, viz., the Congress, we decided to start Civil Disobedience by 
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di.ob=yiBg the orders of the 

of the Executive Council of the effect. It was also 

the 27th November 1921 passed a ‘ Volunteers on the basis 

resolved to reorganise ” _ittce of the All India Con- 

ofinstnictions given by the Working , 1921. Wefurther 

gress Committee at its violence and breach of 

decided that in order to eliminate all cii attendance 

the peace, only very small ®*®*‘”^* * , to jet {o any one who was not 

as a general rule should be so arra^e not pledged to non-violence. 

ready and willing to be arrested a would be better to 

After this meeting was over it occurr reorcsentative meeting of the 

explain all these precautions in * farther reduce any chance 

Provincial Congress Committee in Of . our opponents. labo 

of violence, so as to afford no jj for filling all vacancies 

wished to call a meeting to make arrange nf the Committee. 

occurring owing to arrest of oflSce- notice for an emergency 

I therefore, directed the secretaries . be held on the 3fd 

meeting of the Provincial one of the secretanes 

December 1921 at 2 p.m. 0“ 'fp Commissioaer of Lahore m this 

received the first letter of the Deptdy ^ 

eoitneotion. On the same day a r^ly «as sent p„,i„eial Congress 
A meeting of the Working Commute „nespon- 

Committee was held to "Iwd that if the Deputy Com- 

dence. Those present ^ . prohibiting th' 

missioner took the threaten^ f"’” were approved and 

order should be disobeyed. °L as President, In case I wa 

Aga Mohammad Safdar was nomioatrfl^ ^ ^ ^ _ , 55„„d letter^ 

attested. On the morning of the 3rd .j.y,„asiminediatelyrepli - 

the Deputy Commissioner was receive Dapu y 
1 should like to r. diUauoe or 

Commissioner to apprehend eith meeting of ‘ . 

style •■public eacitemeuf in ,ban« has ever taken P'a“ “ 

Congress Committee. No aual- ^ “femeTof the Congress Cormn.tme 
best of my knowledge m p,„vinces, in P”“" of^whioh 

whether in the Punjab ^ c„td of non-vmi' • 

when the Congress has adoploO ,hne wa 

fact the Deputy Commissi^er most d.stnthanee 

less reason for any reasonable p received 

excitement. th others to the plw® “7n"the meantime. 

I proceeded along with others pPi_ I'^ ‘“® 2pm.. 

the final notice prohibiting '’“'^nTfe'sto^ At 2 pm- 

we had discussed the whole gnd the mam ,, jjjedand 

to strike to formally adopt the re -,^,0 were cornnissi””" 

punetuaily the resolution and the m^__, p „,y 

we sat there in silence awaOing the European and 1 ^ 

who personally arrived with a laws of the nations. 

In this eo«nection,In.u.tstatethmtn^^^lyg^,,y unlaw of 
not binding on the Indian pe®P 
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No laws are binding upon any people which arc not passed cither by 
themselves or by their representatives io a body properly constituted by 
their w ill At.the same time we had no intention of starting this campaign 
of Civil Disobedience had the bureaucracy left us any choice in the matter. 
The bureaucracy can break its own laws and act lawlessly with impunity. 
They can murder our men and women, they can flog our children without 
rhyme or reason. They can insult our women and spit on their faces, they 
can humiliate us by passing crawling orders. They can treat us as cattle in 
their Jails, even the vilest of them can act the tyrant and then go scot-free 
without any punishment. Their most heinous crimes are mere “errors of 
judgment, and the worse that can happen to any of them is relircmcnl on 
handsome pensions to be paid by us out of out hard-c.amcd incomes. But 
if an Indian was to cross the will of a bureaucrat, however slight his 
ofTence may be, he is liable to be insulted, kicked, handculTed in chains 
and finally lodged in a Jail, where he is made to lead the life of a beast of 
burden, while the lowest of the Europeans lives in the near vicinity in com- 
fort and comparative luKury. One has only to compare the food, the dress, 
the bedding, the accommodation and the other facilities allowed to a 
European prisoner with those of an Indian in Indian Jails. All talk of 
racial equality m this country is hypocritical nonsense. The Viceroy talks 
of being in the habit of placing himself m the position of others. Let him, 
ifhe can, place himself in the position of an Indian prisoner in the Lahore 
Centra] Jail and he will find out whether there is justification for Civil 
Disobedience for us or not. Yet we were determined not to start Civil 
Disobedience, if the Government had only allowed us to proceed with the 
work ofpolitical organisation as laid down by the Indian National Cong- 
ress. The recent orders passed under the Criminal Law Amendment Act 
and the prevention of the Seditious Meetings Act leave us only two alter- 
natives, either to stop the work of the Congress altogether or to go to Jail. 
As honourable men determined to win our freedom we have chosen the 
latter course and we arc glad we do so. We feel we have already won 
more than half of the battle The prestige of the bureaucracy is in the 
dust to-day and they can only rule us in de&auce of the laws of Justice by 
the use of force. Public meetings arc being held in Lahore and Amritsar 
almost every day, and volunteers arc parading in streets day and night in 
defiance of the orders promulgated by the Punjab Government, receiving 
blows and wounds and insults from the police and the military but not 
retaliating with violence. The Government has not got the courage to 
arrest all of them and have started the brutal policy of beating them, 
which however has not succeeded in its objects. I am not sorry for what 
1 did. I crave no indulgence either from the Government or the Court, 
and do not want to be let out of Jail as longas the present policy of the 
Government continues. To every truly partriotic Ini an, India has already 
become a vast prison house. I feel I can serve my country better inside 
the Jail than outside it. 

I have deliberately omitted to make any mention of the many illega- 
lities and irregularities committed by the Prosecution and the Court in the 
course of the trial.” 



APPENDIX XIV 

EFFECT OF BOYCOTT IN LANCASHIRE 


Some Gleanings from 

It is not without teasou that Lancashire is tak.ng extra mterest m 
Indian politics. The boycott is already telling j.t.rtn- Messrs 

The cowing hruts a. Manch^- Sf-s He'S 

These were all cotton manufacturing firms. Rangoon 

HOW BOYCOTT IS TELLING 

Mr. J.A. Ormcrod. a well known spinner ’‘"f 
barn, told an ..Evening Chronicle” 

boycott in India being at an end it was „hicb taking into 

At the present time, he said, wo had got cheap cotton^^^ 

coaslderation the exchange was practically at pr P 

cloth was cheap. u- “because the boycott is 

"Traders in India are not buying ,nc a , .-...ujre never makes 
on Indian (sic) who js our chief customer, an 

money unless India is in the market. pjacicburn are 

"At the present moment, more than haU Government get to 

idle, and that pcslticn will not be remedied cctil the o 

the root ofthe cause of the unrest In Indi^ Lancashire manufoe- 

Unless that trouble is speedily Evening News, 

turer, win go Bankruptcy Court,..-Manchester, 

LANCASHIRE DEPENDENT ON INDIAN OR 


•■Mill! CamiilXm Full Tim!" 

■ • of Boston, writes; 

The Manchester correspondent of the Monit , ^ 

“Everything seems to depend on India are British cotton 

more cloth? India makes no demand for ^ - these are removed 

fabrics in Indian ports valued at £20.T-?^ld hrina made. ... As long 


nmg seems to depenaooju^-. There are Bntisa ws- 

)th? India makes no demand these are remov 

in Indian ports valued at made. ... As loog 

will not be much chance of fresh . mjljs cannot run fu 

ia keeps out of market. Laooash.ie ooltou 

time.” 


LANCASHIRE TEXTILE VfORKERS DECLAR 

London, Aug._2^ 
•1 Workers’ Association 
A Manchester report states that the the Textile Workers 

recommends, in a public declaration, on “ -gnjent and develop- 
of Lancashire that they favour not only the 
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mentofself-governmentfor India but also peace with Turkey, Turkish 
self-control in her own territories, provided that she guarantees that the 
rights of minorities shall be safeguarded. By such means they believe 
India could be pacified and the Indian people made friendly to Britain. 
At present, not only India but the whole of Middle East is unfriendly, 
and the consequences of our policy, if pursued on the present lines, must 
inevitably be a catastrophe for Lancashire textile workers. 

WAKE UP. INDIA! 

“At a conference of textile workers at Blackpool, to-day, Mr. Walter 
Gee President, said that the cotton trade would not recover until the con- 
stant fluctuations of foreign exchanges were ended. Cotton operatives 
were in a worse position than in pre-war limes. The Council reported that 
the political and religious agitation in India had raised a feeling that was 
most inimical to Lancashire trade The President stated that textile-workers 
were in favour of development of Indian self-government.” 

“A Manchester report states that the Textile Workers’ Association 
recommends m a pubho declaration, on behalf of the Textile Woikers of 
Lancashire, that they favour not only the encouragement and develop- 
ment of self-government for India but also peace with Turkey, giving , 
Turkey self-control in her own territories, provided that she guarantees 
the rights of minorities. By such means they believe India could be pacified 
and the Indian people made friendly to Britain. At present not only 
India but the whole of Middle East is unfriendly, and the consequences of 
our policy, if pursued on the present lines, must inevitably be a catas- 
trophe for Lancashire textile workers.” 

“The Executive of the United Textile Factory Workers’ Association in 
their annual report draw attention to the conclusions reached by four 
Labour Members of Parliament who investigated the cotton relations 
between Lancashire and India. 

“The Labour M. P.s have recommended a public declaration on behalf 
of the Lancashire textile workers affirming that they favour the encourage- 
ment and development of self-government in India and peace with Turkey 
giving her control over her own territories provided the rights of the 
minorities are safeguarded. 

It is pointed Out that the Labonr M. P.s who investigated the problem 
consider that India could thus be pacified as a whole and the Middle East 
made friendly towards England. The M, P.s aver that the consequences 
of the English policy if pursued on the present lines will inevitably result 
in a catastrophe for Lancashire textile workers. — “Times of India” 
Special Cable. 



